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There  win  stUn'a  sinking  contract  between  the*  *yle 
of  beauty  of  the  two  sisters.  ,Tliat  of  Agues  was  of a 
more  intilectnnl  cinracter — Clara’s  was  mure  remark¬ 
able  for  a  soft  and  winning  expression.  Agnes  ap- 
uealeil  at  once  fur  admiration  to  the  fcxincf,  anti  she 
.icver  failed  to  command  it — Clam  won  gradually  and 
unobtrusively  her  way  into  the  heart.  'The  eyes  of 
Agnes  were  full  of  brilliancy — those  of  Clara  were 
composed  of  softness  and  gentle  tenderness.  Agues 
possessed  an  elegant  anti  commanding  figure,  and  Iter 


POPULAR  TALES. 

Vtom  tho  London  Alctropolitan, 

CLARA ;  on  LOVE  AND  SUPERSTITION. 

nr  dos  Tr.UKUA  tkj.ksforo  d’f  cosio. 

Gil  Perez  was  one  of  tlic  most  narrow-minded  indi- 
•viiluals.  HavinsT  never  receive.)  the  ntlvanlege  of  nil  |-n rri;i"r:  win  tlistiiurnisltnd  fur  its  ease  ami  dignity— 
enlightened  edue.ilion.  ami  Iti-t  nalarnl  talents  lieina  on  C’lara  was  not  so  strikin'.!.  her  frame  ivas  more  deli- 
a  very  limitc;!  scale,  lie  Inn)  imbibed  all  llie  viiUrnt  c.aie,  and  alilioii”li  all  her  movements  were  remarkable 
prejudices  of  which  a  weak  inintl  is  susceptible.  11  is  f()r  feminine  grace,  yet  they  escaped  oleorvalion  al 
days  had  heen  spent  in  making  money,  and  reciting  first,  from  the  retiring  modesty  and  shrinking  nature 
long  prayers.  (Jil  I’etrz  was  a  furious  devotee,  who  of  her  disposition. 

firmly  belierod  every  syllable  that  a  friar  chose  to  lit-  linforiunately  Agnes  and  Clara  had  keen  left  nr- 
ter,  and  he  was  very  lavish  in  dealing outdamnation  to  plums,  unprovided  for  and  unprotected,  at  a  very  early 
any  lukewarm  Christian  wlm  chanced  to  come  in  his  period  of  infancy,  and  they  had  fallen  under  the.  eare 
way.  His  religious  temperament  had  increased  to  a  of  two  fanatic  devotees  quite  incompetent  to  npproci- 
tcnfnJd  degree  with  the  progressofyears,  until  it  set-  ato  t [ , e  value  of  the  gems  intrusted  to  their  guardian- 
tied  at  length  into  a  sullen  gloom,  ami  a  hitter  fueling  a|,|p,  ])„„  (Jil.  wrapped  up  in  the  gloom  of  Itisrelig- 

of  enthusiasm.  Perhaps  lie  felt  some  compunctious  |ous  reveries,  was  not  susceptible  to  that  tenderness  of 
visilmgs  on  the  score  oDtis  wealth.  It  had  heen  ac-  heart  which  would  have  operated  in  a  move  enlight- 
cttimilated  somewhat  too  rapidly,  even  considering  it  cne,)  mjmJ.  Dona  .Insepha,  on  her  side,  was  a  weak, 
was  in  South  America;  but  to  silence  any  qualms  or  credulous  woman,  who  would  not  certainly  put  her- 
conscience,  (Jil  Feroz  took  those  efiieient  means  which  r,0|f  forward  to  harm  her  fellow-creatures  ;  but  who, 
the  church,  with  no  less  chat ity  than  piitdence,  re-  at  the  same  inomciil,  was  totally  incapable  of  enntrih, 
coinincnds  to  her  ollending  children.  Nothing  tends  tttjng  the  least  share  to  their  happiness  or  comfoit.— 
so  much  to  tranquiliv.c  a  restless  and  guilty  soul,  as  Uo.sitlca,  Agnes  and  Clara  were  in  the  possession  of 
bestowing  one’s  moony  on  convents,  and  orderingsoine  youth  anil  great  personal  beauty,  and  this,  in  the 
thousand  misses  (price  2«  Or/,  each)  to  lie  said  every  opinion  of  the  bcttln.  was  a  misfortune  amounting 
year:  Oil  Perez,  adopted  this  orthodox  method  of  almost  In  sin.  Had  her  nieces  keen  deformed, 
yettiiigloworkinorderlogainrepo.se,  [Ie  assnciai,  a!.cil,  iln,i  disagreeable,  they  would  have  posscsss- 
ed  with  friars— made  a  new  settlement  in  favor  of  con-  iu,j  far  „mre  valuable  charms  in  the  estimation  of  their 
vents  upon  every  case  of  emergency — heard  two  mas-  .liunt. 

ses  in  the  morning,  and  recited  interminable  prayers  Kvery  one  is  acquain'ed  with  the  vast  influence 
in  the  evening.  Yet,  strange  tn  say,  despite  of  sn  nut-  which  thn  clergy  exercise  in  Spain.  Gil  Percy,  was, 
tty  and  so  much  praying — despite  of  tho  edifying  as  a  matter  of  course,  laboring  under  the  yoke.  He 
company  which  he  kept,  ami  the  great  sums  which  was  the  nominal  master  of  his  house,  whilst  the  real 
lie  paid  lor  the  advantage,  the  poor  man  was  never  a  ,)r)Wer  was  engrossed  by  a  friar  of  tile  order  or  hare- 
jot  the  more  tranquil,  more  happy,  or  more  satisfied  |0„ied  Franciscans. 

with  himself  and  Iris -Inflow-creatures.  The  ascendancy  which  Father  Bastes  had  acquired 

The  wife  of  Oil  Percy,  was  also  a  devotee,  although  „ver  the  mind  of  Don  Gil,  and  thnabsnlnlesway  which 
not  quite  so  melaucholly  religious  as  her  husband. —  .... 

Mite  also  believed  in  the  efficacy  of  masses,  long  pray¬ 
ers,  friars,  heads,  &c.  &c. ;  but  then  situ  priidetiliv 


he  exercised  in  the  weak  Indiano’s house,  was.  to  Ag¬ 
nes,  a  source  of  continual  misery  and  indignation — 
She  dwelt  constantly  on  the  vexations  subject,  until  a 
runted  hatred  for  tho  usurper  was  engendered  in  her 
heart-  This  hostile  feeling  was  not  long  a  secret  to 
the  friar,  and  his  vindiuctive  nature  was  roused,  whilst 
his  policy  pointed  to  the  danger  of  so  powerful  an  en¬ 
emy.  The  superior  understanding  of  the  young  girl 


conceived  there  were  other  ways  of  passing  one's  time 
in  this  vale  of  tears  more  consonant  with  common: 
sett.®,  than  preserving  a  fixed,  lugubrious  expression 
of  countenance,  fasting,  and  (lie  use  of  the  discipline, 

sighing,  groaning,  preaching,  croaking,  railing  against  ___  _  t  ^  . . . . .  _ .  . 

sinners,  and  abusing  the  d — I  every  hour  of  tho  day.  |  !lfUj  her  decision  of  character,  were  serious  obstacles 
Not  but,  that  like  u  good  devotee  she  loved  scandal 1  towards  that  plan  of  absolute,  despotic  dominion  which 
dearly,  but  then  she  was  more  varied  in  selecting  the  |,„  |);1(]  acquired  in  the  Miuiw's*  family.  To  remove 
objects  of  animadversion.  Young,  handsome  girts  |}fig  impediment  was  the  scheme  wVwht  at  present,  oc- 
.  especially  called  forth  her  xeal.  .She  had  their  wcl-  otipied  the  friar's  mind,  it  was  indispensable  to  check  j 
fate  so  much  at  heart,  that  she  could  not  endure  to  the  evil  before  it  could  produce  a  corresponding  clVect 
sco  a  beautiful  specimen  of  her  sex  ctoss  Ihe  street,  jn  any  of  tho  other  members  of  the  family.  Likeevery1 
on  account  of  the  great  danger  there  is  in  tho  posses-  |lo((lrr  nf  UKIlrp,.;|  power.  Father  Hastes  trembled  lesti 
sion  of  charms.  r  nrtttnaloly  Dona  , Insepha  had  nev-  |,js  slaves  should  awake  to  a  sense  of  their  degradation,  I 
er  had  this  awful  perjl-to  encounter;  her  motives  were  anj  assert  their  freedom.  1 

therefore  perfectly  disinterested,  she  acted  from  mere  '  .pj,c  S(.]K!,niir>  friar  laid  already  harbored  the  iho’t1 
love  of  charity,  and  she  never  felt  so  happy  as  wlicnj  „n, ringing.  Dim  Oil  to  heqiieatli  his  fortune  to  the 
she  saw  a  female  pass  by  in  all  the  security  of  age  and  conVfint,  There  was  noilring  extraordinary  in  t lie  plan, 

,  .  am]  ihe  success  with  which  such  attempts  are  crown- 

ud  Perez  was  blessed  with  two  ui.ccc3  that  would  e(j  jn  jjp.,jn  emboldened  him  to  proceed  with  buoyant 
have  made  the  linppinessof  a  lensmiable  relative.  The  ho  in  h|s  undertaking.  He  watched  (or  one  of  Don 
two.  girls  were  no  less  remarkable  lor  the  beauty  of  (jj|.a  most  rn|igious  moods,  and  having  worked  on  tho 
their  persons  than  the  superiority  of  their  moral  en-  superstitious  fears  of  (he  weak  man,  after  an  edifying 
dowmonts.  i  hey  were,  however,  of  very  diflerent  l  scl'in„n,  continued,  “  And  yet,  dear  brother,  what  a- 
ciiapositious.  Agnes,  the  elilet,  possessed  a  strong  Vai|s  the  fulfilment  of  our  religious  duties,  when  the 
wall  and  a  boldness  of  spirit  that  would  shrink  from  wenk  fiMh  is  rol,ellloaa  ?  Blind  deference  to  the  voice 

no  danger.  Ultra,  her  younger  sister,  was  made  up  0f  the  church _ ”  I 

of  all  the  softer  attributes  of  her  sex.  Agnes  ivas  en-  „  fqay,  Father  Bastos,  interrupted  the  gloomy  Indi- 

dowed  with  no  otdinary  talents  :  site  had  an  inquiring  ano,  “  no  one  in  inv  family,  I  trust,  pretends  to  dis- 

•  mind,  and  was  averse  to  yield  her  judgment  to  any  )u(e  tI)at  .ll)wer >.  | 

power  except  that  of  conviction.  Her  temper  too,  ..ynnr  oldest  niece  docs.  Iam  sorry  to  find  her. 

was  irritable,  although  she  possessed  one  of  (he  kind-  jmbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  world.  The  dangers 
est  and  most  generous i  hearts.  Vler  sister,  though  not  that  surround  her  path  arc  manifold  and  awful,  and  1' 
so  rich  in  the  stores  of  talent,  was  by  no  means  delict-  jrenlj  l0  think  what  may  be  her  future  destiny •  j 
ent  in  intellect:  she  yyas  less  brilliant,  less  witty  than  Gil  Perez  felt  duly  alarmed  at  the  words  of  his 
Agnes;  but  the  gentleness  of  her  character  was.  m  a  gho8,|y  counsellor.  Besides,  he  had  observed  in  the 
great  measure,  responsible  for  any  deficiency  of  mind  ct)nfluct  of  Agnes  certain  tokens  which  awakened  his 
whtch  a  careless  observer  might  discover  at  first.—  anxjetyt  He  fancied  he  observed  in  ber  a  twiiictance 
From  her  infancy ,  Cfara  had  heen  aught  to  bend  to  lonjJ  prayet5.  He  never  heard  her  speak  a  single 

blindly  to  the  slightest  sign  or  parental  authority ;  she  b  r  J  _ _ ” 

would  never  inquire  i.nto  tho  justice  or  injostice  pf  one  NamogWen  (othose  SpMitrda  Bho  ^  lbeir  forllmes  ia 

W  America. 


word  dn  praise  either  of  convents  or  friars.  Nay;  she 
went. once  so  far  su*  to  question  t lie  necessity  of  atten¬ 
ding  two  masses  a  day.  Kmv  all  these  were  fearful 
symptoms  of  a  dislike  to  piety* nearly  akin  to  irreligion. 
Father  Basins,  on  his  side,  readily  availed  himself  of 
the  occasion  to  work  upon  his  jaundiced  feelings  and 
superstition,  and  he  sure  ceded  io  the  fullest  extent. 

The  life  led  by  thr/yomm  aiil*.  one  may  easily  im¬ 
agine,  was  ones  continued  series  of  misery  and  annoy¬ 
ance.  Dona  J.osepha  was  an  indefatigable  sentinel. — 
Cerberus  was  a  mere  blind  puppy  to  her  in  point  of  n- 
levtne&s.  W’hfto  they  went  to  cliuvch  (the  (inly  pw- 
timu  aUowrd  in  the  indiuuo’s  family)  the  activity  of 
his  wife  re<!nub!e<K  Don  Cilliimstdf  being  deeply  en¬ 
grossed  in  working  the  salvation  of  his  soul,  h  id  no 
lime  to  o’  sx'i’vu  the  eomloot  of  bis  nieces.  W'iiilst 
he  rum >ii und  at  church  ho  win  profoundly  absorbed  iu 
devotion,  and  no  event  shoit  of  the  altar  tumbling  down 
would  drive  his  attention  from  Hw  rosary  and  prayer- 
book. 

Dona  .Insepha  was  not  so  selfish.  Certainly  shes 
thought  ufher  ow:j  salvation,  but  then  she  liad  ati  eye 
(nay,  two)  lot  ihat  <jf  other  people.  Her  nieces  were 
:i  source  of  the  deepest  interest  and  solicitude.  Sen¬ 
sible  as  she  felt  of  the  unfortunate  gifts  which  nature 
had  bestowed  upon  them,  it  was  her  duty  to  keep  al¬ 
ways  on  the  alert.  Accordingly,  with  exemplary  self- 
abnegation.  instead  of  fixing  her  eyes  on  her  prayer- 
book,  she  kept  them  steadfastly  on  the  gtrl3.  This 
was  certainly  au  extraordinary  instance  of  charity.-— 
Nothing  escaped  the  observation  of  the  pious  sentinel 
and  when  t hoy  returned  home,  the  nieces,  in  addition 
to  the  church  service,  were  obliged  to  undergo  an  in¬ 
terminable  lecture  from  their  zealous  aunt.  Woe.  to 
them,  if  by  an  unlucky  chance,  they  had  coughed,  or 
siicc/.cd,  or  uttered  any  sound,  which  might  be  con¬ 
strued  into  a  desire  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  men  1 
Woe-  -woe,  if  they  had  li find  their  eyes  but  for  a  sin¬ 
gle  second  from  their  prayer-books !  for  these  griev¬ 
ous  offences  were  visited  with  all  t  lie  profuse  eloquence 
of  religious  acrimony-  Nay,  it  was  not  enough  that 
they  had  not  hntod*- to  be  toyjccd  at  wag,  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  tin*  pious  aunt,  almost  as  bad.  Such  an  ex¬ 
istence  was  a  perfect  martyrdom;  and  the  the  teasing 
preaching,  tailing,  was  so  great,  that  really  the  nieces 
deeply  re.gir-tied  at  times  the  enviable  situation  of  those 
(em ales,  who  having  neither  youth  nor  beauty,  were 
for: unnirdy  exempt  from  (In/iufliction  of  their  pious 
persfcuior. 

This  system  produced  very  different  effects  on  the 
two  .sisters.  In  Agues,  it  tended  to  embitter  her  feel¬ 
ings  against  her  lortnenroru,  and  to  suggest  the  idea, 
of  burning  from  the  thinldom  in  which  she  suffered. 
She  was  conscious  n(  the  insult  offered  to  her  under¬ 
standing,  no  less  than  of  the  injustice  and  cruelty* 
practised  on  her  free  will.  Clara,  from  the  mildness 
of  her  character,  was  averse  to  any  display  of  opposi¬ 
tion.  She  prefertc  l  to  pine  away  her  days  in  sceict 
sorrow,  rather  than  show  the  least  symptom  which 
might  nllor  I  scandal  to  the  neighbors.  A  being  so 
soft,  so  kind,  shrunk  from  the  task  of  inflicting  tin- 
least  pain  even  on  her  tonne mnrs,  and  she  had  ac¬ 
cordingly  chosen  Iif*r  destiny  for  life—  calm  resigna¬ 
tion,  silent  tears,  and,  perhaps,  an  early  grave  i 

Don  Gil  Perez  and  Father  Bastos  lind  already  con¬ 
versed  enpiuudy  on  the  propriety  of. sending  Agnes  to 
a  nunnery.  C  ara.  w-m  had  hitherto  h«.en  blindly  sub¬ 
missive  to  all  their  whims  and  fancier,  might  ultimate¬ 
ly  follow  the  ex;t:in>m  ufher  eld  a*  sister.  It  was  mi 
ditticuh  matter  for  the  friar  to  persuade  the  credulous 
and  hypochondriac  Indiano  that  a  nunnery  was  tho 
only  safe  retreat  for  a  girl  of  such  strong  passions  and 
wayward  will  as  Agnes  had  evinced.  With  regard  to 
Dona  Jo  {ep!i'»,  she  of  counc,  apptoved  most  cordially 
of  a  plan  which  was  to  render  nugatory  the  baneful 
possess] <>H<of  that  youth  and  beauty  with  which,  most 
tin  fortunately,  The  life  of  Agnes  was  at  present  saddled. 
The' only  difficult  point  was  to  gain  the  consent  of  the 
girl  herself,  and  this  indeed  they  anticipated  would 
/jot  he  easily  obtained.  Dm  it  U  well  known  in  Spain 
that  when  a  family  is  firm/y  beut  on  sending  a  young 
girl  to  a  nunnery,  they  are  sure  to  succeed,  unless, 
indeed,  the  girl  is  sn  perverse  as  to  prefer  breaking  her 
heart,  or  going  raving  mad— a  choice  which  sometimes; 
girls  have  been  known  to  make  from  a  spirit  of  con¬ 
tradiction.  This,  however,  is  a  far  lesser  calamity,, 
in  the  estimation  of  a  hot  and*  zealous  devotee, 
than  the  horror  of  seeing  a  daughter,  a  sister,  ora 
qigee,. falling  in  love  with.a  Juan,  when  they4  ought  to* 
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preserve  their  affections  for  the  exclusive  use  of  heav¬ 
en  !  •  ,  #  ' 

From  the  moment  that  Amies  evinced  a  decided  op¬ 
position,  the  l.lii  of  the  poor  girl  became  one  fiKerrup*'- 
<•(]  series  of  trials  and  vexations.  Nothing  that  tumid 
"harass  the  mind,  or  torm  *ui  llio  I  mart.  was  omitted,  in 
order  to  oblige  h-°r  to  sfivr  a  resolution  which  she 
seemed  deiermim’d  u>  ah.ui  dun  <i:dv  with  her  exist- 
cncc.  She  was  t-M/.e  !  a.-:  1  worried  by  the  aai.t  so  tin* 
most  taut ai:::*. mu  manner;  anil  when  she  had  gunetliru’ 
this  inHielin!',  her  unrh  n:ir*  forward  w  t’.i  a  lugubri¬ 
ous  voice  and  a to  a  I  l  the  O  Micu'it  of  his  .'Jo.unv 
ye!) tikes.  Nor  v/as  t!r;  lu.ir  b:li.M  I  hand  v.di,u»ev.',r!ln’ 
work  of  .'onuriug  iviw  on.  i  u n  ;uni»i!.;:o  were 
indifaligab!  J  in  riieir  tas’*;,  till  at  m**  end  m  a  m  >nth. 
they  had  fuhy  s:i  receded,  not  hi  making  a  nun  of  A  a 
but  in  impairing  her  h*,ailh.  and  i;-n!r.l*f*i  isr^  h*‘* 
temp  u*.  Shu  Y.ril  ill  :  hut  tills  circa  nisi  a  nee  did  md  ii: 
the  least  tan  1  to  relix  iiri  cvu.Jly  »f  her  vc!igmuso\- 
Hcutioners.  They  very  cnojly  and  solemnly  announce*  : 

that  this  y/a.i  a  and  that  rim  Inr.d  of  (.hid 

was  visible  in  tiiis  rn  ■d.idy^wbkdi  was  sent  j nirii ly 
at  once  to  puui  ui  her  *  *  i  s  ■  j  ■  j  i*  *.  1  i  < ;  ti  t*  o  and  obusuncy,  and 
lo  signify  that  the  patient  should  take  the  holy  vows  o! 
religion. 

A^ues  recovered,  hut  hm  r?s:>lv?;i  had  not  sufi’  r; ! 
from  the  e.tr.icts  ri’ h*?r  malady.  Her  tn’md,  instead  ni 
I  using  any  of  its  tone.  Ini  hie  mm  more  firm  in  eon* 
sequence  «.t  thn  p'*r.*'im:.,:;m  :,*an  wa:  o!)li.i!t*d  to  c,i- 
dura.  She  was  fu:!v  aw  tr;?  td  tu*i  atrocious  injustice 
perpetrated  against  her  iuiTmaiiuiC} ;  and  online;,',  no, 
itot  even  the  lhar  ol  the  i:iu*t  appalling  death,  could 
force  her  to  break  a  ,*;*soh.::on,  which  was,  as  it  were 
interwoven  with  her  exigence.  iJnnu  Joseph  \  neglect 
<-d*no  means  o(  ivuuudi.i;  the  pride  of  toe  pom*  vic¬ 
tim.  A  series  of  petty,  spiicm!  u  »'»!*;  was  s  vs*  eni-i  fi¬ 
nally  pursed  in  vain.  '  But  them  iv;w  a  source  id*  pain 
to  A^ncs.  She  could  con  raucously  wiiiisttni  the  a-t 
naulu  of  her  oppressor.--,  hut  v.as  not  equ  ihy  |uoot  a 
*raif»;U  the  tears  of  fan*  sister.  The  aunt  had  linen  bu¬ 
sily  at  work,  and  had  puiii.tily  sue  ceded  in  persmid 
jhg  the  poor  ;;:ri  that  limn*  was  great  cri.iiiual 

ily  in  the  enn-luin  of  A  ;i:ie:i.  Clara  was  mad*-*  up  id 
softness  and  placidity ;  her  mind  was  not  of  that 
masculine  order  which  pie.*  r.;  un'ev.o’ug  all  sh-n 
of  trials,  rather  than  submit  to  injustice.  Her  gout'e 
nature  M.umk  from  ’dm  idea  of  nppcsjtio;-.  wjuisi 
Iter  mint:  illation,  a-rea  iy  i mimed  v/itii  strict  rcl;  giou,; 
notions,  whs  excellently  adapted  in  receive  the  iniiue.-s- 
ions  which  her  fanatic:  t (datives  thought  j;r«por  it* 
convey. 

Fatlicr  Bastos  ncrrtiveil,  ;n  ilna  morbid  Mate  ut  iA  \ 
ia,  a  li'.di  tuii.o,  which  mi*;. »t  lie  explored  v. i  ii  iidvau- 
i:i!re,  and  lie.  did  not  s»U:;w  the  opportunity  t:>  escape. 

noor  girl  was  con vi need  of  I  ite  truth  and  justice 
of  the  friar’s  obnet  Vatican,  hut  the  only  triumph  wide!, 
)ift  mill  his  colleagues  gathered  from  the  nchicvurucu! 
was  that  of  adding  to  the  misery  of*  Agnes,  without  in 
j  h *  least  a U aria z  1 t  ■' *  n*  *: ( * ! v»*s .  M  a ny  a  n i « In  who:, 
silence  reigned,’  and  Aguei  was  lhaukhil  that  tlm 
trials  of  the  day  were  over,  another  and  a"  fat  more 
dial  re  3.4i  it  i!  one  came,  to  p»*rph-x  her  mind  and  aihie' 
hn*  heart,  hhc,  alas!  v.-.is  (.on:pel!:al  to  endure,  nut 
indeed  reproaeites.  !>.r  l«»  those  t!:L*  r.eut!;*  son i  of  f  da 
ra  was  a  tola)  Mriiivr but  wlut  area  hundred  finite 
more  paiultil— "the  v^siu,e  tidtctss  of  tier  il.stiwss  «i»,d 
snrtovv.' 

Th“  inisHiicf  cor.:- »v)i tent  on  a  system  of  opprr^smt 
IS  n  o  t  {(111  ”  i  u  m  a u %  i  t at: ;  i  ea  ra  tic  ft .  A  !?n  es  !  i  r  oud  Cr  1 
imii.stantly  over  her  sit :iat imi.  Her  ind'-pendent  spi¬ 
rit  felt  more  indi^nanl  i!:k  nioru  she  r  dlacied.  \lw 
she  was  no!  disci-iiainatiut;  euoitah,  in  the  lot  moil  ot 
cuihittcrifd  fee!iu-s,  to  flisiin yuh.h  pare  cwivjk  o: 

rethiiou  from  itsaliosu;  and  the  avci.s.un  wuich  sut* 
liad  justly  euiici'ivc’d  :or  Father  ihtstf;:,*,  induced  her 
la  believe  that  every  friar  was  selfish  and  tyrannical 
j}y  ;i  chain  of  anjumitil  she  next  hevau  to  narnoi 
doubts,  until  the  line  1-ep.vt  on  r'tuht  av.d  wrmv*  wa> 
fcarcely  discernible.  'Phis  tone  of  mind  was  extreme* 
ly  dangerous,  especially  ;u  a  female:  of  ?uch  dcct-ion 
of  character.  Shnwas  driven  to  an  extreme  point, 
and  she  secretly  made  »  vow  to  dare  her  relatives— tin 
world— opinion— Ml— all  rather  tli.ii*  submit  to  the 
odious  sacrifice.  This  resolution,  under  certa  n 
restrictions,  would  have  heen  Mrietly  correct;  but  in 
the- wild  excitement  of  poor.  Agnes*  heart,  she  would 
not  disguise  from  herself,  that  she  considered  any 
m€ftn<  justifiable  in.rescuiug  her. from. the  present  op- 
piest’on.. 


Don  (til  Perez,  Irom  a  series  of  rebukes  and  ser¬ 
mons,  had  now  proceeded  to  more  violent  measures, — 
Me  peremptorily  confined  poor  Aimes  to  her  room 
where  he  suffered  no  one  to  visit  her  except  the  hated 
Father  Dastos.  This  tribulation  Agnes  at  first  en¬ 
dured  with  fortitude;  nay,  site  felt  a  sort  of  pride  m 
bring  a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  hot  ftv.t  v'Hl ;  and  site 
*noU  a  pleasure  in  vcllcctim!  that  all  the  artifices  and 
devices  of  tyiauny  were  not  sufficient  to  enslave  her 
mi::  i. 

Th*!  iutprisiimvififir  of  Arties  began  at  length  to  cx- 
lian.-t  iter  ju:i.u:ce;  tin  !  she  was  n*a;ly  to  adopt  the 
most  dv.:p:,va!o  plan,  tatiier  tlian  sulii'r  herself  to  con- 
'i.-ttH.*  a  my  in  the  Inn  H  ofher  nuhloro:  lurmeutors. — 
This  idea  once  ndniiiii’d  sn'.u  ::er  mir.d,  the  occasion 
■■vks  not  long  uv.n:i::7  of  juittiiig  it  into  execution.*— 
A  jims  had  obsejaad  a  gen!  I  man  limiting  at  her  wit  it 
: ff-i-t*  1  ::i r  inieri*.;!  a >  'die  was  wmil  to  return  from  church; 
fur  nWi'iu.'ih  i !;-•  alcitiu'^s  of  Dona  Josepha  o fit-red  an 
i::-i»ri:iouii::i!;!.:  o!au aide  to  make*  such  obseivatious. 
what  that  is  gratify  in*!  to  the  female  vanity  can  escape 
tilts  notice  of  a  voting  •;irl  l  Agues,  however,  had  loo 
Mioirr  n  seir-e  of  pioprh-ty  lo  a  him!  the  least  nucoui- 
ag  »nja;jt  to  t!«c  str.m  jer  by  i-"! timing  his  «l  i rices.  81ie 
could  iVud  no  partiality  far  a  personwith  whom  she  was 
totally  unac.-inaiutejl,  and  sin*  never  sufiered  a  thoniiltl 
uti  the  snbjci  t  f»  diitmb  her  tv-jmse.  Mail  she  beeni 
bl««i!d  %vsi!i  other  relatives — bad  site  not  been  unlur-l 
innate  in  her  ml  lira!  Iriends  and  proieetors — the  im-, 
.*.:;«  of  iIm  strangei  would  probably  have  been  the  cause 
.if  mere  mirth  in  tin*  family.  She  would  have  felt 
no  hesitation  in  speaking  on  the  suSipwt,  and  perhaps 
be  tliu  Jiist  to  join  in  the  laugh  against  the  uiauw 
rub. 

Tits  case,  however,  was  very  different  at  present. — 
Agnes  found  hep-self  perfectly  isolated  in  this  world. — 
Her  relatives  were  her  obstinate  oppressors:  and  in  hei 
■dM'i;*.  instead  of  eon  so  latino,  she  could  only  find  an 
iddi’.hm  to  her  woe  and  perplexity.  In  this  absolute 
want  of  sympaihiidng  (Viendi,  her  mind  was  nut  cx- 
iraviigant  i:i  reverting  towards  an  object,  which  under 
ordinary  rirc  must  an  res  would  never  have  occnpi  id  her 
meditations.  'Plus  im.rjiintion  loves  to  conjure  up 
images  of  comfort,  and  then?  is  scarcely  an  idea,  how¬ 
ever  wild  and  extiavagant,  which  pacing  through  tin- 
medium  of  an  overheated  Inatn  and  a  sorrowing  hoar: 
he*s  not  ii^iaiic.  not  iiinvly  a  rnnsokuo  y,  but  a  rea- 
<•■11  I)  «  form.  8  licit  was  the  si  to  a*  inn  of  Amres,  win  ti 
tue,  to  proluu:!  tie?  dang  emus  illusion,  presented  to 
her  view  the  .subject  ofher  present  thoughts. 

As  she  chanced  to  cast  a  glance  from  the  snuih 
window  ol  her  room,  she  perceived  the  stranger! 
walking  to  and  fro  opposite  the  bouse.  Her  attention 
was  lira wi; — she  caught  his  eye — thorp,  could  he  no 
mists*. he.  8 he  occupied  his  thoughts— probably  he 
knew  of  the  hards!  ups  she  eu  lured  :  these  and  other 
v.jSU  thoughts  ci.trtc: I  with  rapuhiy  across  tltiMinaeina- 
rioii  of  i lu?  fair  prisoner,  aud  they  brought  consolation 
in  her  hf'.aiu 

Th«  stranger  was  a;  si- 1  ions  at  his  post  on  the  fol¬ 
io  wing  day,  and  ho  made  signs  as  if  hn  wish.**!  locon- 
.'  *V  a  letter.  This  hn  contrived  to  throw  into  the 
mi.iii.  Agnes  was  weak  eijough  to  rnceivu  and  read 
:•  —  From  ti;at  mouu  ut  her  late  was  aealcd.  Her  ad- 
1  mirci  ’^  letter  ran  thus  :  « 

j  “lam  aware  of  th?*.  ern el  treatment  you  arc  forced 
j?n  endure.  Allow  me  to  rescue  from  your  dismal 
ate.  Trust  to  my  honor — tin*  more  an.  lor  the  ?;a!ie 
I  of  thal  nasdoii  which  I  Jiavc  laivj  felt  for  your  person 
i-ind  which  the  kmrvletlgc  nfyum*  wrongs  and  sufier- 
|i!i;;a  ha.-:  served  to  augment. 

H  \  n  n  1 1 1,  Ft; k  .%* r  ks . ’ * 

A?:in:"  perused  ihis  nntn  with  a  filling  of  pleasure 
and  im:a».  Iler  imagination  dwelt  on  the  subject  with 
a  fondness  she  would  have  been  Hie  fin  si  to  eondeinn 
im  another  ;  u  *.y,  in  her  own  self,  had  she  not  been  so 
j  lung  the  victim  of  oppression,  fluid,  daring,  and  ex* 
[uavagant  as  tin*  resolution  “'as.  she  mad.*  up  hermiiul, 
jio  quit  her  unde’s  roof.  :unl  trust  her  destiny  to  the 
honor  aud  affection  of  a  man  with  whom  she  had  not 
hitherto  so  much  as  exchanged  a  single  word.  Hut 
the  proud  spirit  of  Agues,  aud  the  injustice  of  her  re¬ 
latives  behaviour  towards  her.  had  driven  her  mind  to 
burst  those  shackles  of  female  restraint,  which  form 
at  once  thp  ornament  and  protection  of  the  sex.  To 
carry  her  plan  into  elfect,  however,  was  no  easy  task. 
A  woman’s  mind; always  fruitful  in  rejwjjrces  in  cases 
I  of  emeigency,  did  not  desert  Agnes  up^ejircBent.-^1 


She  called  dissimulation  to  her  aid,  and  by  feigning  to  ^ 
listen  with  a  more  subdued  spirit  to  -  the  admonitions 
of  Father  Bast  os,  her  uncle,  in  hopes  that  she  was;  a- 
liout  to  be  converted,  relaxed  in  his  severity,  and  de¬ 
livered  his  niece  from  her  confinement. 

Agnes  continued  the  work  oT  deceit  with  perfect 
success.  She  appeared  almost  reconciled  to  the  pro-- 
position  of  her  relatives.  She  demanded  only  a  fort¬ 
night  to  reconsider  the  proposal.  Iler  request  was  . 
eas  ly  granted,  and  e/ery  day  that  passed,  the  chances 
of  her  taking  the  veil  became  more  certain.  The 
gentle  Clara  caressed  her  beloved  sister  in  all 
the  tenderness  of  her  affection ;  but,  to  her  sur¬ 
prise,  Agnes,  instead  of  (lie  calm  resignation  which 
she  evinced  before  the  family,  had  only  hitter tcarsnnd 
heavy  sighs  for  the  moments  of  privacy  with  her  sis- 
t-M*. 

Matters  were  in  this  state,  and  the  Indiana  had  al-  . 
ready  begun  to  arrange  the  preliminaries  for  the  no¬ 
viciate  nf  bis  niece,  when  one  day,  to  their  utter  sur¬ 
prise  and  consternation,  the  intended  nun  was  miss¬ 
ing.  'Hie  whole  house  was  carefully  searched  in  vain. 

A  note,  however,  was  found  addressed  to  Clara,  in 
which  her  sister  informed  her  that  she  had  trusted  her 
fate  into  the  earn  of  a  husband.  This  word  was.  a 
tli  niderbnlt  to  Mil  Perez,  his  wife,  and  Father Bastos* 
The  unde  bestowed  a  heavy  curse  on  the  fugitive  for 
tier  deception  :  Dona  Joscpha  crossed  herself. fervent¬ 
ly,  and  declared  that  the, event  did  not  excite  any  cx- 
traordinni-y  surprise  in  her — she  was  prepared  for  such 
a  eatnsiioplm ;  thu  vanity  of  the  girl,  and  the  fatal 
beamy  which  she  possscssed,  were  well  calculated  to 
lead  to  this  lcsult.  Father  Bustos  delivered  a  long 
harangue  on  the  temptations  of  the  flesh — -the  manoe¬ 
uvres  of  .Satan — the  weakness  of  human  nature  &c. 
&<?.  concluding  with  foretelling  the  most  appalling  end 
to  the  fair  sinner,  and  asserting  that  such  crimes  cal’- 
ed  for  the  deepest  vengeance  of  Heaven.  They  were 
all  three  of  aeemdanee  in  one  point — in  feeling  per¬ 
suaded  that  Agnes  had  afihrded  an  example  of  decep¬ 
tion  alums,  unparalleled  and  deserving  the  severest  re¬ 
tribution.  When  they  had  preached,  croaked,  abused, 
denounced,  prnphetized,  and  anathematized,  to  their 
heart’s  content,  the  three  pious  petsonages  sat  down 
to  dinner  with  a  very  good  appetite. 

The  system  of  deception  followed  by  a  young  crea¬ 
ture  like  Agnes  would  suggest  melancholy  thoughts, 
(tad  that  plan  Iieeti  acted  upcnr  under  ordinary  circum- 
srances.  But  tire  mnrtiiyiiiu  trials  which  she  had  un- 
d?  rgnne—  the  prospect  of  new  ones— and  the  pcrsu*'*- 
sion  i bat  the  cyjly  means  of  escaping  a  cruel  destiny, 
was  that  of  seeming  to  submit  to  it,  may  offer  not 
a  justification,  hut,  at  least  an  excuse  for  her  impru¬ 
dent  and  rash  conduct.  In  the  excitement  of  her  feel¬ 
ings.  to  avoid  one  danger  she  had  blindly  precipitated 
herself  into  another.  Had  her  bel'.fer  judgment  been 
allowed  to  exercise  its  power  with  calmness  and  repose 
she  would  have  shrunk  from  tier  headlong  design. — 
.She  had  been  driven  almost  to  despair;  and  the  com¬ 
bined  effects  of  indignation,  sense  of  wrong,  anger , 
and  disg.ist,  made  iheinsclvcu  manifest  in  her  flight 
with  a  man  who  was  a  total  stranger,  and  of  whose 
character  she  had  no  other  report  than  the  one  she 
received  from  himself. 

Dim  (iil  Perez  heard  nothing  from  his  fugitive  niece, 
further  i ban  she  was  living  in  reduced  ciicumstances 
with  her  husband  Don  (lahriei  Fncntcs,  a  poor  ofii- 
o(*r— a  man  ol  good  hiinily,  but  ol  whose  moral  quali- 
ficaiinrts  and  personal  merits  little  more  was  known- 
than  that  he  was  a  professed  gambler.  This  intelli¬ 
gence  did  not  in  the  least  affect  the  morose  Indiana. 
On  (lit?  contrary.  In;  fell  a  soit  of  satisfaction  in  the 
anticipated  misery  and  trials  which  his  niece  was  doom¬ 
ed  jo  sutler  from  her  rash  union  with  such  a  character. 
With  all  the  furious  zeal  of  a  fanatic,  lie  thundered 
nut  that  lie  perceived  clearly  the  hand  of  God,  in  the 
variou.N  stages  of  the  n flair,  and  that  it  was  certain 
Heaven  had  permitted  the  marriage  of  Agnes,  ns  a  just 
punishment  for  her  guilty  obstinacy  in  refusing  to 'be¬ 
come  a  rum.  This  logic  was  satisfactory  to  Dona  Jo- 
seplia.  Nor  could  the  friar  feel  dissatisfied  as  be  had-  ( 
succeeded  in  removing  one  impediment  from  the  road 
to  his  schemes,  if  not  by  shutting  Agnes  in  a  nunnery 
at  least  by  driving  her  from  n  home,  to  which,  judging 
from  the  disposition  of  her  relatives  she  could  never 
expect  to  return. 

Some  months  elapsed,  and  the  name  of  Agnes  was 
almost  forgotten,  except  by  poor  Clara,  on  whom  the 
rashness  of  her  sister-had  made  a  painfol  impression.. 
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But  a  new  source  of  anxiety  came  soon  to  alarm  the 
family,  and  more  specially  Father  Bastns.  This  was 
the  presence  of  a  visitor  at  the  Indiana's  house — a 
nephew  of  Don  Gil — a  ward  of  the  Indiano,  who  had 
been  absent  to  complete  bis  studies  in  the  University 
ofAicala.  This  young  gentleman  whose  name  was 
Theodosio,  had  been  fondly  attached  to  his  cousins, 
whom  he  had  known  from  their  infancy.  Clara,  es¬ 
pecially,  was  his  favorite — she  was  a  mete  child  of 
twelve  years  old  when  he  had  last  seen  her.  lluthalf 
a  dozen  years  make  n'inalcrial  difference  in  this  period 
of  woman's  existence  and  ho  was  agreeably  surprised 
when  he  perceived  the  advantageous  change  which  hud 
taken  place  in  his  cousin's  personal  appearance,  as 
well  as  in  the  devoiopetnenl  of  her  mental  qualities. — 
In  fine,  Clara  preserved  all  the  artless  graces,  till  the 
winning  manners  of  the  girl,  combined  with  the  more 
refined  and  more  intoxicating  charms  of  approaching 
womanhood.  The  flowers  of  spring,  and  the  first  beau¬ 
ties  of  summer,  were  united  in  her  person  without  dis¬ 
tinction  of  season. 

Youthful  affection  for  lib  cousin  was  now  exchanged 
for  a  more  absorbing  and  manly  fueling.  1  it  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  Clara,  Theodosia  enjoyed  a  pleasure  to  which 
his  heart  had  hithetto  been  a  stranger,  Among  the 
females  of  his  acquaintance  he  had  never  met  oqe 
which  approached  so  closely  to  his  idea  of  female  per¬ 
fections.  Angelic  softness  breathed  in  all  her  words 
and  looks.  In  every  (rifling  act,  the  kindness  of  her 
disposition  showed  itself,  for  Claras  supreme  felicity 
was  centered  in  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  others  : 
the  society  of  such  a  being  was  not  to  he  enjoyed  with 
impunity,  and  Theodosio  but  too  soon  discovered  that 
lie  was  the  slave  of  a  passion,  (lie  mere  absorbing  deep 
itnd  lasting, 'because  nf  the  good  foundations  on  which 
it  was  based.  Ilis  bliss  was  complete,  wtien  Ins  ac¬ 
tive  eye  perceived  that  his  love  was  acknowledged  and 
returned,  despite  of  the  efforts  which  female  timidity 
and  Hushing  restraint  were  making  to  keep  the  secret 
from  him. 

The  first  person  who  observed  the  affection  existing 
between  Theodosio  and  Clara  was  Fatiict  Baiuns,  anil 
the  discovery  was  to  him  annoying  in  tlie  extreme, — 
He  had  already  settled  it  in  his  mind  that  the  wealth 
of  the  Indiano,  should  go  to  enrich  his  convent,  and 
to  tha  founding  of  another,  of  which  lie  himself  felt 
the  ambition  of  becoming  superior — from  this  step  to 
a  bishopric,  the  distance  he  considered  short ;  and 
wild  dreams  of  ecclesiastical  preferment  and  g:  endless 
revelled  before  the  imagination  nf  the  ambitious  Iriar. 
He  lost  no  time  in  communicating  his  suspicions  to 
Don  Gil.  The  Indiano  at  first  treated  the  matter  with 
indifference,  assuring  his  monitor,  that  the  affection  ol 
Theodosio  for  Clara  was  that  of  no  elder,  htolher  for 
i  a  younger  sister.  When,  however,  he  perceived  that 
the  friar’s  surmises  wetejust,  the  fanatic  man  felt  no 
less  disappointment  than  vcxalioo :  lie  again  foresaw 
the  fountain-head  of  evil,  and  the  image  of  Agnes  re¬ 
turned  vividly  to  his  memory. 

pro  BK  COXTIKUKn.j 
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1895. 

CHAPTER  I. 

“  Time’s  up,  miss :  look  alive !  First  or 
third  ?  ” 

“  Third.” 

“  All  right ;  here  you  are !  ” 

A  shrill  whistle,  and  the  train  on  the 
Midland  line  steamed  out  of  the  station, 
Bertha  Fitzherbert,  a  slender  girl  with 
large  dark  eyes,  seated  herself  modestly  in 
the  corner,  and  settled  her  tidy  little  black 
bag  beside  her.  The  pace  increased ;  and 
out  of  the  dark  station — for  it  was  after¬ 
noon,  and  a  November  day  —  they 
emerged  into  bright  light,  and  Bertha 
found  time  to  reconnoitre  her  fellow-trav- 
I  ellers.  There  were  only  two :  a  young 
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■lady- in  deep  mourning,  with  a  thick  black 
i Veil  which  concealed  her  face ;  and  an 
ti’ionest-looking  stout  countryman,  whose 
s  ounded  shoulders  and  horny  hands  be- 
"irayed  him  more  at  home  in  work-a-day 
than  Sunday  clothes. 

The  train  was  going  very  fast,  and  the 
young  lady  in  black  sat  facing  the  engine. 

.  Bertha  bent  forward  and  said  in  her 
gentle  voice,  “  Will  you  not  change  places 
with  me  or  sit  beside  me  ?  ” 

'  The  young  lady  looked  up  gratefully 
and  moved  to  the  seat  next  to  Bertha,  .the 
countryman  composed  himself  to  sleep, 
and  the  train  rushed  on. 

Bertha  sat  looking  out  of  the  window  at 
all  the  flying  objects :  trees,  hedgerows, 
lazy  cattle,  peaceful  cottages,  all  passed 
like  a  dream  before  her  blurred  and  indis¬ 
tinct  ;  through  the  rushing  sound  echoed 
the  numerous  voices  of  her  home,  merry 
children’s  laughter,  the  father’s  deep 
voice,  the  mother’s  sweet  tones  —  ah,  that 
mother !  —  down  Bertha’s  cheek  stole  two 
large  tears  and  dropped  with  a  pat  on  her 
kid  glove ;  her  companion  gave  a  little 
start  and  watched  her  anxiously;  more 
visions  were  stealing  past  —  a  great  beech- 
tree,  a  white  pony  leaning  over  the  hur¬ 
dles,  two  boys  With  sunny  hair  and  rosy 
cheeks  perched  in  the  highest  branches, 
and  some  one  else  caressing  the  pony’s 
mane  as  she  fed  it  with  chopped-up  carrots 
—voices  shouting  “  George  !  George  1  ”  — 
and  a  bright  pink  flush  dyed  Bertha’s  face. 

Her  companion  gave  another  little  start, 
and  watched  more  closely. 

Now  came  another  change  —  a  look  as 
of  a  sharp,  sudden  pain,  contracted  brow, 
clenched  lips,  and  two  more  tears,  hotter, 
slower  in  falling  than  the  former  ones. 
Suddenly  Bertha  is  startled  to  find  some 
one  kissing  her  once,  twice,  three  times, 
and  a  voice  repeating,  “Please,  please, 
don’t  cry.”  She  turned  round  in  her  as¬ 
tonishment  to  see  the  veil  thrown  up,  and 
the  sweetest,  prettiest  little  fair-haired  face 
looking  up  to  her  with  a  quiver  in  the  sen¬ 
sitive  lips,  as  if  to  say,  “  I  know  this  is  a 
great  liberty;  but  we  are  both  young 
girls,  so  please  do  not  mind.” 

Bertha  smiled  through  her  tears  and 
kissed  her  warmly.  “  How  good  you 
are !  ”  she  said,  simply. 

“  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  cry' ;  now  I 
will  wipe  all  those  tears,  away.  Are  you 
happier  now  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  thank  you,  dear.  I  won’t  cry  any 
more.  Tell  me  what  your  name  is  ?  ” 

Amy  Gordon,  and  I  will  tell  you  all 
about  myself  if  you  promise  to  be  happy.” 
..“Do,”  said  Bertha,  leaning  back  with  a 


sigh ;  “  I  shall  be  so  glad  to  talk  to  you  a 
little.  Are  you  travelling  quite  alone  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  and  echo  says,  are  you  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  but  I  am  older  than  you  are.” 

“  Are  you  sure  ?  Iam  older  than  you 
think  ;  I  am  eighteen.” 

“And  I  am  twenty -one;  but  I  have 
travelled  alone  several  times  now,  and  am 
no  longer  frightened.” 

“  That  is  very  brave  of  you :  it  terrifies 
me  dreadfully.  Mamma  always  laughs 
at  me  for  being  such  a  coward.  I  don’t 
know  how  I  shall  get  on  at  Murch  Hall,” 
and  she  sighed. 

“  Murch  Hall !  you  do  not  mean  that 
you  are  going  there  ?  ’’ 

“Yes,  I  am.  Do  you  know  Lady 
Murch?” 

“  No ;  but  I  suppose  I  shall  know  her, 
for  I  am  going  to  be  one  of  her  lady-helps.” 

“  Oh,  how  very,  very  glad  I  am  !  I  am 
going  also.” 

“  Really  and  truly !  This  is  delightful  1 
Have  you  ever  been  in  service  before? 
can  you  tell  me  anything  about.it  ?  ” 

“No;  I  have  never  been  out  before,” 
said  Amy, 'gravely.  “We  all  lived  at 
home  at  Stanton  Rectory  until  my  father, 
died.  We  thought  he  was  very  rich  in¬ 
deed,  for  we  always  had  all  that  we  want¬ 
ed  ;  but  something  happened.  I  will  not 
explain  how  it  turned  out  that  we  had  only 
two  hundred  a  year  to  live  upon,  add  that 
we  must  work  for  ourselves.  Thebe  are 
eleven  of  us,  five  boys  and  six  girls.” 

“  What  did  you  do  ?  ” 

“Mary  and  Joanna  are  governesses;1 
Meta  and  Rosie  are  both  married.  I  was 
the  difficulty,  for  I  did  so  hate  teaching ; 
but  I  heard  of  Lady  Murch’s  situation 
through  Miss  Belfort  —  you  know  whom 
I  mean?  —  member  for  Kingtonville ;  and 
though  mamma  only  half  liked  it,  she  let 
me  come.  I  am  to  be  pastry-maid;  it  is 
such  pretty  work,  and  I  can  do  it  beauti¬ 
fully  now.” 

“  I  am  to  be  second  housemaid,”  said 
Bertha;  “and  I  am  afraid  I  know  very 
little  about  it ;  but  I  suppose  one  can  learn 
easily.” 

“  Have  you  had  any  lessons  ?  ” 

“  Mamma’s  maid  showed  me  how  to 
make  a  bed  as  well  as  she  could  ;  but  she 
knew  very  little  herself,  for  she  had  never 
been  anything  but  a  lady’s-maid  until  we 
were  ruined.” 

“Ah!” 

“  It  was  about  six  months  ago.  All  the 
children  are  provided  for  —  we  have  the 
great  comfort  of  having  rich  relations ;  but 
we  elder  ones  must  work.  My  two  broth¬ 
ers  were  obliged  to  leave  Eton.”  •  Her 
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eyes  filled  with  tears,  but  she  went  on 
bravely :  “  I  am  only  to  get  eighteen 
pounds  a  year.  I  know  it  is  much  higher 
wages  than  a  real  housemaid  would  get, 
who  did  not  know  her  work ;  but  it  seems 
very  little,  does  it  not  ?  ” 

“  I  am  to  have  sixteen,  and  to  rise  if  I 
do  well,”  said  Amy. 

“  Well,  it  will  be  one  burden  less  for  my 
father  at  home,”  said  Bertha,  cheerfully. 

“Yes,  that  is  the  great  comfort;  and  I 
am  determined  to  think  it  all  great  fun,” 
said  Amy. 

“  I  shall,  too,  as  soon  as  I  can  forget 
Jack’s  face  when  he  showed  me  his  leav¬ 
ing-books,”  said  Bertha. 

“  Where  are  they  going  now  ?  ” 

“  To  Brussels,  at  first,  then  Heidelberg, 
or  some  other  German  college.  I  daresay 
it  will  all  turn  out  for  the  best.” 

“  Of  course  it  will ;  and  how  proud  you 
will  be  of  their  German  and  their  great 
mustachios !  ” 

“  Freddy  did  not  mind  half  so  much  as 
Jack.” 

“If  you  get  to  be  bead-housemaid,  you 
will  be  able  to  help  them.” 

“  Yes  ;  that  I  know  will  be  my  great  de¬ 
light.” 

“  I  wonder  how  much  I  shall  be  able  to 
spare  of  my  sixteen  pounds,”  said  Amy, 
thoughtfully. 

“  About  six,  I  should  think ;  but  we  can¬ 
not  judge  till  we  know  what  our  expenses 
will  be.” 

“  I  wonder  if  there  is  any  one  else  in 
this  train  going  to  Murch  Hall?” 

“  I  wonder.  It  will  be  very  exciting  first 
meeting  all  our  fellow-servants,  and  a  very 
anxious  moment  also.  Here  we  are  at  a 
station ;  look  at  that  gorgeous  woman  !  ” 

The  door  of  a  first-class  carriage  was 
thrown  open  with  a  bang,  and  a  woman 
stood  on  the  door-step,  shouting  out,  “Hi ! 
hi !  you  boy  !  give  us  a  Women's  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Journal.  How  much?  —  three¬ 
pence? —  twopence  too  much  for  such  a 
dirty  number;”  and  she  drew  back  her 
green  silk  gown  and  black  gloves  into  ob¬ 
scurity,  holding  her  paper  gingerly.  Her 
figure  was  immediately  replaced  in  the 
doorway  by  that  of  a  young  man  apparent¬ 
ly  about  five-and-twenty,  clad  in  a  light- 
grey  shooting-costume,  —  “Boy!  Times 
and  Pall  Mall." 

“  We  shall  be  glad  of  some  news,  sha’n’t 
we,  Mr.  Herbert?”  said  the  lady  in  green 
silk. 

“  There  is  nothing  in  the  papers  just 
now,”  he  answered,  yawning.  “  By-the-by, 
I  suppose  one  sees  the  papers  at  Murch 
Hall?” 


“  Bless  you !  of  course  you  dcF$pw(j|i 
took  in  regular  for  the  servants.”'!!"-' 

The  Times  twitched,  and  Mr.  Herbw 
unceremoniously  threw  himself  backhand 
began  to  read.  V  s 

“  Well,”  said  Mrs.  Jones,  “  I  do  think.” 

“  What  do  you  think  ?  ”  said  the  young 
gentleman,  lazily. 

“  I  was  thinking  that  there  are  some 
beautiful  advertisements  this  time.” 

A  lady  who  had  been  seated  quite  quiet¬ 
ly  in  one  corner  of  the  carriage  now  sud¬ 
denly  started  up  —  “  Excuse  me,  ma’am,” 
she  said;  “only  for  one  moment;”  and 
with  a  dexterous  twitch  she  possessed  her¬ 
self  of  the  Female  Parliamentary  Jour¬ 
nal,  much  to  Mrs.  Jones’s  indignation. 
She  endeavored  to  stretch  after  it;  but 
the  lady  in  the  corner  placed  a  hand  of 
iron  on  her  soft,  fat  arm,  and  went  on 
reading  and  holding  her  at  the  same  time, 
murmuring,  “  I  will  not  detain  it  a  moment 
—  not  half  a  minute,  my  good  woman.” 

For  about  five  minutes  this  continued, 
Mrs.  Jones  speechless  with  displeasure. 
Then  the  lady  loosed  her  with  a  sud¬ 
denness  which  brought  her  anger  to  a 
crisis,  and  quite  unconscious  of  offence 
began  speaking  in  a  loud,  clear,  oratorical 
tone  — 

“  Sir,”  she  said,  addressing  herself  to 
Herbert,  who,  intensely  amused,  had  been 
watching  the  scene,  “a  circumstance  has 
again  occurred  which  has  much  disturbed 
my  serenity.” 

“  Indeed  !  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it.” 

“It is  these  advertisements  —  these  in¬ 
fernal  advertisements !  ” 

“  Strong  language,”  murmured  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

“  What  do  you  say  ?  ” 

“  I  am  all  attention,  I  said  —  nothing 
else.” 

“  These  advertisements  that  constantly 
appear  in  the  Female  Parliamentary 
Journal — now,  what  is  the  Female  Par¬ 
liamentary  Journal?  answer  me  that. 
The  Female  Parliamentary  Journal  is 
the  organ,  the  mouthpiece  of  the  female 
parliamentary  mind.  Now,  what  is  the 
female  parliamentary  mind  ?  The  female 
parliamentary  mind'is  the  modem  soul  or 
essence  of  politics ;  therefore  political 
should  be  its  articles,  political  should  be 
its  leaders,  political  should  be  its  notices, 
and  —  political  should  be  its  advertise¬ 
ments.” 

“  I  am  sure  the  advertisements  is  beau¬ 
tiful,”  said  Mrs.  Jones. 

The  lady  deigned  no  response,  but  a 
withering  look.  Raising  one  finger  in  the 
[air,  she  continued,  —  “Now,  sir,  the  fe- 
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enter  upon  the  parliamentary 

qa'reeripease  to  be  women  in - ” 

’  “  Hear,  hear !  ” 

AYhat  do  you  say,  sir  ?  ” 

“  Only,  very  true  —  very  true  indeed.” 

■“  Cease  to  be  women  in  the  commonly 
accepted  sense  of  that  term  of  opprobri¬ 
um  ;  they  are  no  longer  women,  but  fe¬ 
males —  refined,  superior,  intellectual,  full 
of  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  em¬ 
pire.  Of  what  possible  use  can  adver¬ 
tisements  such  as  these  be  to  such  fe¬ 
males  ?  —  ‘  Cash’s  Frilling,  the  most  dura¬ 
ble  and  satisfactory  trimming  for  ladies’, 
children’s,  and  infants’  wardrobes.’  Are 
not  advertisements  meant  to  be  of  use  to 
the  purchasers  and  readers  ?  Should  they 
not  be  characteristic  of  the  journal  in 
which  they  appear  ?  Again,  ‘  Hair !  hair ! 
hair !  Ask  your  perfumer,’  etc.,  etc.  Fur¬ 
ther  on,  ‘  Shoeberry  &  Co.,  limited, —  Sew¬ 
ing-machines  of  all  kinds.’  And  look  at 
this  1  —  ‘  Jenkin’s  Children’s  Powders.’ 
What  have  members  of  Parliament,  what 
have  political  journals,  to  do  with  these 
things?  leave  them  to  nurses  and  seam¬ 
stresses.  ‘  Dr.  Bethel’s  Food  for  Infants, 
Children,  and  Invalids.’  It  is  unworthy, 
useless,  revolting.  What  have  infants  to 
do  with  Parliament?  what  part  do  chil¬ 
dren  and  invalids  play  in  the  ever-revolv¬ 
ing  political  sphere  ?  —  answer  me  that.” 

“It  does  seem  extraordinary.  May  I 
ask,  madam,  if  you  are  in  the  House  ?  ” 

“No,  I  am  not;  but  I  am  agent  for 
this-part  of  the  country,  and  now  on  my 
way  to  Firton  for  the  impending  election.” 

“Indeed!  Do  you  expect  much  of  a 
contest  ?  ” 

“A  certain  John  Bullus,  Esq.,  has  come 
forward  in  opposition  to  Mrs.  Lane  —  a 
person  of  no  local  weight,  but  a  good 
speaker ;  and  I  hear  that  he  is  quite  de¬ 
termined  to  carry  the  seat ;  ”  and  she 
laughed  grimly. 

“  Mrs.  Lane  has  sat  before?” 

“She  was  returned  without  a  contest 
three  years  ago.” 

“  And  you  consider  her  pretty  safe  ?  ” 

“  I  will  answer  no  indiscreet  questions.” 

“  Ahem.”  Mr.  Herbert  returned  to  his 
paper. 

“  And  may  I  ask,  sir,  if  you  have  the 
distinction  of  writing  M.  P.  after  your 
name  ?  ” 

“Not  I!  I  am  Sir  Joseph  Murch’s  new 
footman.” 

“  Gentleman-help,  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  All  the  same  thing.” 

“  Pardon  me ;  in  a  few  words  I  will  en 
deavour - ” 

“Firton!  Firton!”  started  the  nasal 


tones  of  the  Firton  porter ;  and  Mr.  Her¬ 
bert,  with  extraordinary  courtesy,  jumped 
up  to  take  down  his  fellow-traveller’s  um¬ 
brella-case  and  mackintosh,  and  draw  a 
bundle  of  rugs  from  under  the  seat 

“  Another  time  we  will  finish  our  little 
talk,”  she  said,  as  she  got  out  of  the 
train.  The  station  was  small,  so  that  Her¬ 
bert  could  see  a  very  high  smart-looking 
gig  awaiting  her.  He  watched  with  a 
mixture  of  astonishment  and  amusement 
the  dexterity  with  which  she  mounted  it, 
drew  a  little  packet  from  her  pocket,  lit  a 
fragrant  cigar,  and  taking  the  reins  from 
the  small  groom’s  hands,  drove  off  down 
the  road. 

“That’s  Miss  Highclere,”  said  Mrs. 
Jones,  wiping  her  brow.  “You’ll  see 
enough  of  her;  she’s  always  staying  with 
my  lady.” 

“Heaven  help  us!”  muttered  Herbert 
from  behind  his  newspaper. 

“  Yes,  that  you  will ;  it  was  all  along  of 
her  this  new  idea  of  lady-helps  —  lady-helps 
indeed  1  taking  the  bread  out  of  folks’ 
mouths.” 

“Now,  come,  cook,”  said  the  young 
gentleman;  “I  want  to  be  left  in  peace.” 

“  All  right,  footman !  I  like  you  a-calling 
of  me  — cook, ’’she  said,  wrathfully  ;  but 
Mr.  Herbert  had  tucked  up  his  legs,  set¬ 
tled  his.  plaid  round  him,  and  was  appar¬ 
ently  in  the  land  of  Nod. 

CHAPTER  ir. 

It  was  growing  very  dark,  when  Ber¬ 
tha  discovered  by  a  glance  at  her  watch 
that  they  were  due  at  Merton  Junction. 
The  two  girls  sat  holding  each  other’s 
hands  very  tightly.  A  shrill  whistle, 
slackening  pace,  and  the  train  stopped. 
“Merton  Junction.  All  change  here  for 
Aberville,  Charlton,  and  Dorcaster.”  And 
cold  and  shivering,  the  travellers  bundled 
out  into  the  raw  November  mist.  The 
train,  with  its  lights  gleaming  like  crim¬ 
son  eyes,  hurried  off  into  the  night,  leav¬ 
ing  four  passengers  standing  a  little  dis¬ 
consolately  on  the  platform. 

“  I  wonder  if  anything  has  come  to 
meet  us,”  said  Amy,  timidly. 

“  There’s  a  bus  here  from  Murch  Hall, 
if  any  o’  you  gents  be  going  there,”  said  a 
friendly  porter.  Mrs.  Jones  pressed  for¬ 
wards,  “  All  right  1  it’s  come  for  me : 
here,  take  my  bag,  and  just  see  the  lug¬ 
gage  in.” 

The  girls  followed  her  through  the 
station  to  the  door. 

“  Are  you  going  to  Murch  Hall  ?  ”  she 
asked,  tossing  her  head  superciliously. 
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“  Yes,  if  you  please ;  is  there  room  ?  ” 
said  Bertha. 

“  Room  !  yes,  there’s  room  enough  ; 
plenty  of  room  for  you  too,  Mr.  Herbert.” 

“Now,  Mrs.. Jones,  look  sharp,”  said 
the  coachman,  tightening  the  reins. 
“  You’ll  come  on  the  box  and  have  a  weed, 
won’t  you  ?  ”  he  said  to  Herbert. 

“  With  all  my  heart.” 

The  little  omnibus  bounded  forwards, 
steadied  itself,  and  spun  along  the  road 
at  a  pace  which  made  the  three  women 
hold  on  by  the  seats. 

“  Here  we  are  !  ”  said  the  coachman, 
throwing  down  the  reins  and  jumping  off. 
“Will  you  come  with  me,  Mr.  Herbert, 
and  leave  the  women-folks  to  themselves  ?  ” 
Fortunately  a  helper  was  ready  to  stand 
before  the  steaming  horses,  and  another 
to  open  the  omnibus-door  and  let  out  the 
tired  travellers.  They  descended  at  a 
small  low  door,  followed  Mrs.  Jones  down 
a  stone  passage,  and  found  themselves  in 
a  large  stone-paved  lower  hall,  out  of 
which  opened  to  the  right  and  left  the  va¬ 
rious  very  comfortable  offices. 

Here  they  were  met  by  a  tall  old  gen¬ 
tleman,  somewhat  bent  by  age,  with  a 
most  kindly  expression  on  his  face  as  he 
came  forward  to  meet  the  new  arrivals. 

“  I  hope  you  have  done  all  your  com¬ 
missions,  Mrs.  Jones,”  he  said. 

“  Yes,  I  have,  sir,  and  a  busy  two  days 
I  have  had ;  and  I  will  not  say  but  I  shall 
be  glad  of  my  tea  now,  Colonel  Clarence.” 

“  And  you  must  be  tired,  too,”  said  he, 
very  kindly,  to  the  two  girls.  “  I  have  or¬ 
dered  your  tea  at  once,  and  told  my  lady 
that  she  had  better  not  see  you  till  you 
are  a  little  rested.” 

“  Oh,  thank  you.” 

“  Colonel  Clarence  is  always  addressed 
as  sir,”  said  Mrs.  Jones,  sharply. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,”  faltered  Bertha. 

“  No,  no,  come  along  now,  and  we  will 
see  how  we  can  make  you  comfortable. 
Miss  Gwendoline,”  he  called  out  suddenly, 

“  will  you  show  these  ladies  their  rooms  ?  ” 

“  Si,  signore ,”  said  a  voice ;  and  out  of 
the  kitchen  came  a  tall  girl  in  a  white 
apron  and  bib,  with  a  most  coquettish  cap 
on  her  black  hair ;  she  put  her  hands  into 
the  little  pockets  of  her  apron  and  danced 
up  to  them. 

“  I  hope  you  will  like  your  rooms,”  she 
said,  “and,  above  all,  that  you  won’t  mind 
sharing  one  between  you.” 

“Now  don’t  you  be  a-putting  of  them 
up  to - ” 

“The  servants  are  waiting  for  you,  Mrs. 
Jones,”  said  Gwendoline,  haughtily;  and 
Mrs.  Jones  departed,  wrathfully. 


Their  new  acquaintance  led  the  way’iip 
stairs  that  seemed  to  be  endless  —  stairs 
that  passed  through  a  stone  age,  a  wooden 
age,  and  finally  an  iron  age  —  and  landed 
our  travellers,  giddy  from  the  tiny  cork¬ 
screw  ascent,  in  a  sort  of  rabbit-warren  of 
rooms  under  the  roof. 

“  This  is  your  room,”  said  their  guide, 
opening  a  door  and  showing  them  a  large 
roomy  garret  with  a  sloping  roof,  two  very 
inviting  little  white  beds,  and  furniture  of 
polished  deal,  which  shone  with  rubbing. 
“And  I  hope  you  will  be  comfortable 
here ;  my  room  opens  into  it,  and  I  shall 
come  in  and  see  you  sometimes  in  bed.  I 
am  so  glad  you  are  come.” 

“  We  want  so  much  to  know  what  it  will 
be  like,”  said  Bertha. 

“  I  will  tell  you  about  the  servants  in 
half-a-dozen  words.  Colonel  Clarence  is 
the  butler,  and  an  old  dear  he  is,  always  a 
refuge  in  times  of  direful  trouble.  The 
housekeeper  is  my  lady  herself,  for  no 
one  else  will  undertake  the  job.  The 
cook  is  Mrs.  Jones,  and  Mrs.  Jones  is  the 
thorn  in  the  flesh  of  the  establishment; 
Sir  Joseph  is  philanthropic  —  Sir  Joseph 
is  likewise  an  epicure.  Lady-helps  are 
all  very  well,  but  no  single  lady-help  can 
be  found  who  can  cook  well.  One  gen¬ 
tleman-cook  appeared,  but  he  asked  £500 
a  year,  and  could  never  make  a  plain  pud¬ 
ding  without  champagne,  so  he  was  given 
up,  and  Mrs.  Jones  rules  the  roast.  The 
kitchen-maids  were  always  leaving  till  I 
came,  and  as  I  am  determined  with  her, 
she  respects  me.” 

“  I  hope  she  will  be  kind  to  me,”  said 
Amy. 

I  will  see  after  you  —  we  are  two 
kitchen-maids,  scullery-maid  and  pastry- 
maid  ;  my  underling  is  a  nice  merry 
schoolgirl,  and  •  we  have  great  fun  to¬ 
gether.  Now  for  you,  Miss  Fitzherbert 
—  there  are  three  housemaids  and  a  head 
one ;  the  head  is  Miss  Price :  she  was 
once  a  governness,  but  failed,  as  she  is 
such  a  fidget  that  no  one  would  have  her ; 
she  has  nerves,  and  always  thinks  every 
one  is  going  to  offend  her.” 

“  Oh,  dear !  ” 

“  The  two  other  housemaids  are  sisters, 
the  Miss  Burdens,  who  took  to  service  by 
their  clergyman’s  advice,  because  they 
were  always  quarrelling.” 

“  And  then  ?  ” 

“  There  is  Miss  Murch’s  maid,  a  real 
civil  F rench  lady’s-maid  who  finds  it  very 
iriste  to  have  no  companion.  Lady 
Murch’s  maid  is  a  retired  officer’s  widow, 
who  does  nothing  but  cry —  Mrs.  Lurgan. 
Then  there  are  the  men.  Captain  Law- 
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rence,  the  coachman,  who  has  only  one 
leg;  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Herbert,  two  foot¬ 
men;  Colonel  Clarence,  butler;  Arthur 
Macdown,  Sir  Joseph’s  valet ;  and  a  boy 
who  wears  yellow  stockings  —  I  suspect 
him  of  having  been  a  blue-coat.” 

“  Was  it  Mr.  Herbert  who  came  down 
from  London  with  us  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  we  have  never  been  able  -to  find 
a  footman  to  stay  as  yet,  because  Mr.  Fox 
will  not  do  a  single  thing,  and  the  second 
footman  does  it  all.  I  hope  Mr.  Herbert 
likes  work.” 

They  all  laughed.  “  It  is  all  very 
ridiculous,  is  it  not  ?  ”  said  Gwendoline. 

“  Very ;  one  does  not  quite  realize  it 
yet.” 

A  comfortable  tea  was  set  in  the  room 
called  the  lady-helps’  parlour  when  the 
two  travellers  came  down-stairs.  Colonel 
Clarence  presided,  pouring  out  tea  as 
skilfully  as  a  lady  would  have  done,  and 
supplying  them  liberally  with  bread  and 
butter.  ' 

“  Our  regular  tea-time  is  five  o’clock,” 
he  said ;  “  but  I  daresay  you  are  just  as 
well  pleased  to  be  too  late  to  meet  any¬ 
body  to-night.” 

Tea  over,  he  advised  them  to  wash  up 
the  things,  and  said  that  he  would  now 
find  out  whether  Lady  Murch  could  re¬ 
ceive  them.  Bertha  went  to  look  for  hot 
water,  and  Amy  flew  up-stairs  for  some 
aprons,  highly  amused  that  their  work 
should  have  begun  at  once. 

They  were  hard  at  work  with  the  cups 
and  saucers  when  Colonel  Clarence  came 
back. 

“  My  lady  wishes  to  see  you  now,”  he 
said. . 

“  Can’t  we  just  finish  this  ?  ” 

“  Miss  Gwendoline  will  do  that.  Miss 
Gwen  1  ” 

Gwendoline  came  flying  down  the  pas- 
sage. 

“  Can  you  finish  these  things,  you  wild 
child  ?  ”  asked  the  colonel,  patting  her 
cheek. 

“  Oh  yes,  in  a  moment  1  ”  and  pushing 
back  her  sleeves  she  put  her  hands  imme¬ 
diately  to  their  task. 

Bertha  and  Amy  felt  very  shy  as  they 
followed  the  butler  up-stairs.  The  back 
staircase  led  out  into  a  large  dining-room, 
the  table  laid  for  about  twenty  people  and 
blazing  with  lights ;  they  crossed  a  couple 
of  dark  ante-rooms,  went  down  a  long  cor¬ 
ridor,  and  followed  their  guide  into  a  large 
half-lighted  drawing-room. 

“Will  you  wait  here?”  he  said,  and 
vanished  through  another  door.  They 
waited  about  ten  minutes,  when  the  door 


opened  with  a  rush,  and  a  young  lady 
came  in. 

“  How  do  you  do  ?  ”  she  said  cordially, 
and  without  shaking  hands  squatted  down 
on  the  white  fur  mat  in  front  of  the  fire. 

“  Mamma  will  be  here  directly.  I  am 
Mary  Murch,  and  I  hope  we  shall  be 
great  friends.  I  am  always  running  in 
and  out  of  the  kitchen,  in  fact  we  all  are, 
all  day  long,  much  to  Mrs.  Jones’s  dis¬ 
gust  ;  but  it  is  great  fun.” 

“  I  should  think  it  did  not  advance  the 
work  much,”  said  Bertha. 

“  That  is  what  mamma  says ;  but  all 
the  same,  if  she  will  carry  out  these  eccen¬ 
tric  schemes  of  hers,  she  must  experience 
the  practical  working  of  them.” 

“  Are  all  the  servants - ” 

“  Servants  !  ye  powers,  what  an  expres¬ 
sion!  There  are  no  servants  in  this 
house  ;  but  it  is  so  long  to  speak  of  the  gen- 
tlemen-helps  and  the  lady-helps  distinct¬ 
ively,  that  they  have  been  called  among 
us  the  Troglodites  —  a  most  graceful  and 
classical  term.  Here  is  mamma.” 

The  door  through  which  Colonel  Clar¬ 
ence  had  gone  was  thrown  open,  and  Lady 
Murch  sailed  in.  It  was  dark,  and  the 
firelight  flickered,  but  Bertha  and  Amy 
were  aware  of  a  stately  presence  tending 
towards  six  feet  high,  of  yards  of  Bis¬ 
marck-coloured  silk,  of  embonpoint  and 
shadowiness  of  outline  in  the  twilight 
room,  and  of  a  deep  masculine  voice. 

“  I  am  glad  to  see  you,”  she  said ;  “  I 
hope  you  have  been  welcomed  and  made 
as  comfortable  as  circumstances  permit  in 
my  abode.” 

“  We  have  indeed.” 

“  Be  seated,  and  I  will  endeavour  to 
put  before  you  a  few  of  the  theories  upon 
which  the  general  management  of  this 
house  is  conducted.”  They  sat  down  re¬ 
luctantly,  for  Lady  Murch’s  large  pres¬ 
ence  stood  looming  before  them,  and  she 
waved  aside  her  daughter’s  offer  of  a 
chair. 

“  When  I  first  followed  the  example  of 
so  many  wiser  and  better  than  myself, 
and  determined  to  select  my  household 
from  the  higher  ranks,  I  began  in  a  man¬ 
ner  which  it  proved  impossible  to  con¬ 
tinue,  by  giving  salaries  such  as  gentle¬ 
men  and  gentlewomen  might  find  it  worth 
their  while  to  accept.  Sir  Joseph  re¬ 
belled;  our  fortune,  is  large,  but  needs 
must  be  colossal  to  support  such  a  tax,  so 
I  regret  that  I  cannot  offer  much  more 
than  the  ordinary  rate  of  wa  —  of  sal¬ 
aries.” 

“  Forgive  me,”  said  Bertha,  a  little 
proudly;  “but  I  am  inexperienced;  mjr 
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wages  are  to  be  those  of  an  experienced 
housemaid.  I  cannot  accept  so  much 
when  my  services  are  not  worth  it.” 

“Nor  I,”  said  Amy,  eagerly. 

“Nonsense,”  said  Lady  Murch.  “You 
see  that  the  advantage  of  having  refined 
and  agreeable  gentlewomen  more  than 
makes  up  for  the  deficiency  of  experi¬ 
ence.” 

“  But  I  fear  that  it  will  not  make  better 
housemaids,”  said  Bertha,  smiling. 

“That  is  my  affair,  and  it  is  settled. 
Now  to  continue ;  at  first  my  wish  was 
that  the  Troglodites  should  have  a  table 
exactly  similar  to  our  own ;  but  again  ”  — 
and  she  waved  her  hand  with  a  stately 
gesture  —  “again  Sir  Joseph  rebelled, — 
in  short,  it  proved  too  expensive ;  so  I 
have  been  obliged  to  vary  the  Troglodites’ 
table  very  little  from  what  it  used 
to  be  in  the  days  of  servants  —  excellent 
meat  at  all  times,  but  not  such  little 
luxuries  as  soups,  jellies,  creams,  sweet¬ 
breads,  or  entries.  As  it  is,  I  find 
the  consumption  of  food  so  much  less 
than  it  used  to  be,  that  that  alone  takes 
from  the  increase  of  expense  of  the  new 
system.  Then,  again,  tallow  candles.” 

“  Mamma,”  said  Mary,  entreatingly,  “  I 
am  sure  that  these  ladies  will  mind  noth- 
ing.” 

“  I  hope  they  will  be  forbearing,”  said 
her  mother,  graciously.  “  I  regret  that  I 
cannot  see  more  of  my  lady-helps,  but  I 
am  overpowered  with  business,  being  in 
the  chair  of  so  many  public  meetings  and 
on  several  committees,  besides  having 
(perhaps  foolishly)  consented  to  write  an 
article  now  and  then  in  the  Eve's  Maga¬ 
zine.  But  there  is  no  want  of  society, 
for  all  the  guests  staying  in  the  house  are 
as  much  in  the  kitchens  and  offices  as  in 
the  drawing-rooms.  Mrs.  Lurgan  and  the 
Misses  Burden  dine  with  us  to-night. 
To-morrow  I  hope  you  will  both  favour  us 
with  your  company.  I  always  make  a 
point  of  inviting  a  few  members  of  the 
household  every  night.  Colonel  Clarence 
dines  to-night ;  I  confess  that  always 
makes  me  a  little  anxious,  for  Mr.  Fox  is 
not  a  very  good  waiter,  and  Sir  Joseph  is 
very  particular.  Good  night ;  and  pray 
let  me  know  if  you  have  not  everything  you 
wish.” 

“  Yes,  I  hope  you  will,”  said  Mary,  cor¬ 
dially, as  Bertha  and  Amy  left  the  room. 

CHAPTER  III. 

“  Mr.  Stuart,  will  you  take  Miss 
Murch?  Sir  Frederick,  allow  me  to  in¬ 
troduce  you  to  Mrs.  Reid;  Lady  Snow¬ 


don,  an  old  friend  of  your  husband’s,  Sir 
Frederick’s  college  friend,  Colonel  Clar¬ 
ence  ;  Mr.  Reid,  Mrs.  Lurgan,”  etc. 

The  guests  at  Murch  Hall  passed  two 
and  two  into  the  dining-room. 

“  I  hope,  my  dear  Lady  Goodchild,  that 
you  have  good  news  from  Firton;”  said 
Sir  Joseph,  depositing  a  graceful  lady  in  a 
chair  at  his  side. 

“  Yes,  thank  you,  Sir  Joseph,”  simpered 
the  lady;  “a  fine  boy,  and  doing  remark¬ 
ably  well.  I  said  to  George  Lane,  I  had 
seldom  seen  my  daughter,  Mrs.  Lane, 
look  better ;  and  it  is  such  a  good  thing 
to  have  it  over  before  the  election.  I  feel 
quite  nervous  when  I  think  of  the  flurry 
of  her  poor  mind.” 

“  She  will  be  unable,  of  course,  to  can¬ 
vass  personally.” 

“  I  am  sure  so  much  the  better ;  for  she 
was  sadly  overtired  the  last  election ;  and 
it  is  hard  work,  no  doubt.” 

“Well,  we  wish  her  all  success.  We 
expect  Miss  Highclere  to-morrow;  she 
arrives  by  the  11.20  train,  but  will  not 
leave  till  the  poll  is  closed.” 

“  Miss  Highclere  is  invaluable.  I  really 
think  that  the  county  should  present  her 
with  some  testimonial  if  this  seat  is  car¬ 
ried.” 

“Take  down  this  fish  at  once,  and  tell 
Mrs.  Jones  that  it  is  perfectly  raw!” 
shouted  Sir  Joseph. 

The  head-footman  lounged  up.  “  It  is 
the  second  time  it  has  happened,”  he 
said. 

“  Tell  her  it  must  not  happen  again, 
Fox.” 

“All  right!” 

“  Are  you  fortunate  in  your  household, 
Lady  Murch  ?  ”  asked  Lord  Goodchild. 

“Miss  Burden,  who  is  sitting  next  to 
you,  will  tell  you  that  we  are  singularly 
happy.” 

“Some  of  the  girls  are  very  giddy,” 
said  Miss  Burden,  abruptly. 

“  It  is  a  difficult  team  to  drive,”  said  his 
lordship. 

“  Team !  yes ;  we  have  a  capital  coach¬ 
man,”  said  Lady  Murch  absently,  for  she 
was  watching  Fox,  who,  with  a  dish  handed 
to  Mrs.  Reid,  had  remained  for  at  least 
three  minutes  in  that  attitude  listening  to 
Sir  Frederick’s  description  of  the  day’s 
run. 

“  I  think  young  ladies  are  quite  as  diffi¬ 
cult  to  manage  as  young  maid-servants,” 
continued  Miss  Burden  —  “they  are  so 
flighty;  this  very  morning  I  had  cause  to 
complain  of  it.” 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Fox  recollected 
himself,  and  moved  his  dish  to  another 
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lady,  and  Lady  Murch,  relieved,  returned  j 
to  her  neighbour. 

“  The  difficulties  of  such  a  household 
are  very  great,  Lord  Goodchild,”  she 
said;  “and  accustomed  as  I  am  to  en¬ 
counter  difficulties,  I  have  often  felt  nearly 
baffled.” 

“In  what  respect?  I  do  not  ask  out 
of  mere  curiosity,  for  we  are  ourselves 
meditating  fresh  household  arrangements.” 

“Well,  to  begin  with  —  the  difficulty  of 
getting  gentlemen-helps.  Sir  Joseph  ad- 1 
vertised  for  a  coachman,  a  butler,  and  a 
head-footmamat  the  same  time.  We  had 
no  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty-eight  ap¬ 
plications  for  the  coachman’s  place,  one 
for  the  butler’s  place,  and  none  at  all  for. 
the  footman’s.  The  butler’s  place  was 
filled  by  a  cousin  of  my  own,  who  is  the 
comfort  of  my  life,”  and  she  looked  affec¬ 
tionately  at  Colonel  Clarence,  who  was 
deep  in  a  military  discussion  with  Lady 
Snowdon.  “The  coachman  was  selected 
with  great  difficulty:  the  footman’s  situa¬ 
tion  was  taken  by  one  of  .the  applicants 
for  the  coachman’s  place,  who  knows  more 
about  horses  than  waiting  at  table.” 

“No,  no,  Sir  Frederick!”  cried  the: 
head-footman  suddenly.  “  You  are  quite 
mistaken ;  she’s  a  capital  mare  1  more  go¬ 
ing  in  her  than  in  any  in  the  stables.  When 
Marmaduke  came  home  from  Ashton  co¬ 
verts  dead  beat,  Nancy  had  never  turned 
a  hair.” 

“So  you  all  say,  I  know,  Fox;  but  I 
never  saw.an  uglier  tumble  than  she  gave 
young  Tom.” 

“He  does  not  know  how  to  ride  her, 
and - ” 

“Mr.  Fox,  will  you  kindly  bring  me 
some  grouse?”  said  Lady  Murch’s  deep 
voice. 

“  All  right  1  I  forgot.  I  beg  your  par¬ 
don.  Wing  or  leg?” 

“  Leg.  To  continue,  Lord  Goodchild : 
one  difficulty,  of  course,  is  the  increase  of 
salaries.  It  would  not,  of  course,  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  a  lady-help  should  come  to  you 
for  the  same  salary  that  a  servant  would ; 
well,  of  course,  they  have  to  learn  their 
work,  and  during  that  time  extra  assistance 
is  absolutely  necessary.  You  will  be  as¬ 
tonished  to  hear  that  at  this  moment  I 
have  sixteen  charwomen  in  the  house  and 
five  odd  men.” 

“Indeed!  Your  accounts  of  difficulty 
Would  make  me  hesitate  but  for  one  thing 
—  the  enormous  increase  of  wages  de¬ 
manded  by  servants.  They  say  (and  right¬ 
ly)  that  they  have  far  more  knowledge  of 
their  duties,  and  are  worth  more  than  the 
lady-helps,  and  do  not  see  why  they  should 


be  less  well  paid :  it  is  the  same  with  men- 
servants.” 

“  This  is  again  a  difficulty :  you  cannot 
expect  lady-helps  to  associate  with  any 
but  gentleman-helps,  and  these  are  very 
.difficult  to  get,  being  generally  an  odd  set 
—  disinherited  sons,  dismissed  from  uni¬ 
versities,  or  wanting  in  intellect,  or  thor¬ 
oughly  idle.  It  is  very  hard  to  manage.” 

“It  must  be,  indeed.” 

“  Cooks  have  been  the  worst  of  all.  My 
cook,  Mrs.  Jones,  insists  upon  being  called 
a  lady-help,  and  gives  herself  great  airs, 
though  she  is  but  a  cook  after  all;  and 
she  makes  herself  very  unpleasant  to  the 
young  ladies,  I  am  afraid.” 

“She  does  indeed,”  murmured  Miss 
Burden. 

At  this  moment  the  door  burst  open, 
and  the  coachman  came  in  flourishing  a 
letter  in  his  hand. 

“  A  telegram  from  Firton,  Lady  Murch !  ” 
he  cried.  “Miss  Highclere  wants  me  to 
go  there  at  once;  things  are  going  very 
badly  with  Mrs.  Lane.” 

“  Badly !-”  almost  shrieked  Lady  Good- 
child.  “  The  baby  ?  ” 

“  No,  no,  the  election.  Can  I  go,  Sir 
Joseph  ?  I  have  told  Thomas  that  you 
can  have  the  greys  if  you  want  them  to¬ 
morrow  ;  but  I  don’t  wish  to  have  Castor 
or  Pollux  used;  you  can  do  as  you  like 
about  the  mare.” 

“Very  well;  you  will  drive  over  Miss 
Highclere  to-morrow,  will  you,  after  the 
poll  is  closed  ?  ” 

“Yes;  I  don’t  mind  very  much,  as  it 
will  be  dark ;  but  I  don’t  like  being  seen 
with  her.” 

“Be  off,  then?  Good-night;”  and  once 
more  the  dinner  proceeded  quietly. 

A  bright  sunny  morning  followed  a 
misty  night,  and  when  Bertha  and  Amy 
awoke  from  most  refreshing  slumbers,  the 
panes  of  glass  in  their  attic  were  rich  with 
frost-pictures.  Bertha  could  not  avoid 
little  shrieks  as  she  plunged  into  her  cold 
bath,  and  proceeded  to  make  her  toilet 
with  cheeks  as  rosy  as  a  child’s.  About 
eight  o’clock  the  door  opened,  and  some 
one  with  a  pinched,  sour-looking  face 
looked  in. 

“  I’m  glad  to  see  you’re  up,  young  la¬ 
dies,”  said  the  owner  of  the  face,  in  a  voice 
which  corresponded  with  her  vinegar  as¬ 
pect.  “Now,  if  you’ll  excuse  me,  Miss 
Fitzherbert,  your  bow  is  not  straight ;  tie 
your  apron  behind,  not  in  front.  You,  if 
you  please,  Miss  Gordon,  are  to  run  down 
at  once  to  Mrs.  Jones.  Now  follow  me, 
Miss  Fitzherbert.” 

Bertha  obeyed,  only  watching  Amy  a 
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little  wistfully  as  she  tripped  off  down¬ 
stairs. 

“I  suppose  you  know  nothing  about 
what  you  have  undertaken?”  said  Miss 
Price,  as  the  two  together  entered  a  long 
passage. 

“  I  am  afraid  not  very  much.” 

“  Well,  this  is  the  housemaid’s  closet ; 
it  has  been  fitted  up  as  you  see,  by  Lady. 
Murcli,  to  facilitate  agreeable  society  for 
the  lady-helps  —  here  a  sofa,  there  an 
arm-chair,  behind  that  curtain  a  recess,  a 
high  chair  to  sit  on  while  washing  or 
rinsing  at  the  sink ;  charwomen  see  to 
the  slops,  but  we  sluice  ewers  and  basins 
with  fresh  water.  Miss  Murch,  good¬ 
morning.” 

Miss  Murch  entered  the  housemaid’s 
closet  in  her  riding-habit.  “Are  you 
showing  that  poor  child  her  duties  before 
breakfast,  Miss  Price  ?  Come,  Bertha,  (I 
may  call  you  Bertha,  may  I  not  ?)  you  had 
better  come  to  breakfast  first.  I  am  going 
to  breakfast  with  you,  Miss  Price,  for  Gwen 
and  I  are  going  to  have  a  gallop  before 
the  ‘company’  make  their  appearance, 
when  I  shall  elegantly  nibble  toast,  de¬ 
cline  ham,  and  sip  tea,  and  be  pitied  by 
Mrs.  Reid  for  my  delicacy  of  constitution  1 
Come  along.” 

“  Does  your  mamma  approve  of  these 
unladylike  doings,  Miss  Murch? — if 
so - ” 

“Never  mind,  come  along!  it  is  cold 
enough  to  make  the  very  idea  of  break¬ 
fast  delicious !  ”  and  she  led  the  way 
down-stairs.  The  lady-helps’  parlour  was 
bright  with  a  blazing  fire,  on  which  a  ket¬ 
tle  sang  rapturously ;  the  toast  and  the 
bread  and  butter  looked  most  inviting; 
the  coffee  smelt  so  fragrantly  that  Mrs. 
Jones  herself  could  not  mar  its  sweetness, 
though  with  dirty  poppies  in  her  black 
cap  she  looked  more  vulgar  than  usual. 
Gwendoline  was  half-way  through  her 
breakfast,  looking  radiantly  pretty  in  a 
dark-green  riding-habit;  only  poor  little 
Amy  looked  sad  and  spiritless. 

“Miss  Murch,  I  must  beg,” began  Mrs. 
Jones,  “  that  you  will  not  repeat  of  taking 
out  my  kitchen-’elps  in  this  way;  it  leaves 
all  the  hard  work  to  them  as  is  too  good 
for  it.” 

“All  right,  Jones;  give  me  some  ham. 
Make  haste,  Gwen  ;  I  have  not  told  you 
that  we  are  to  have  a  cavalier  to-day.” 

“  Cavalier !  the  new  footman !  and  a 
saucy  one  he  is  —  not  so  much  the  gen¬ 
tleman  as  we’re  accustomed  to.” 

“Jones,  give  Miss  Gwendoline  the  but¬ 
ter  at  once.” 

“  Here,  Gwendoline.” 


“  I  said  Miss  Gwendoline.” 

Mrs.  Jones  made  no  answer,  but  poured 
out  some  tea  with  a  jerk. 

“  We  must  make  haste  with  the  rooms 
to-day,  Eliza,”  said  Miss  Agatha  Burden 
to  her  sister. 

“  There’s  no  greater  hurry  than  usual.” 

“  Miss  Price  tells  me  Miss  Highclere  is 
to  have  the  red  room ;  and  what  with  her 
litter,  and  smoking,  and  writing,  we  shall 
have  our  hands  full.” 

“  And  the  red-room  dressing-room  is  to 
have  the  bed  out  and  writing-things  put 
in,”  said  Miss  Price;  “and  the  walnut 
room  is  to  be  prepared  for  Mr.  Leslie. 
We  shall  have  the  house  quite  full  to¬ 
day.” 

Bertha  started  violently,  but  went  on 
with  her  tea,  hoping  that  no  one;  noticed 
her  rosy  cheeks. 

“  I  hear  Mr.  Leslie  comes  by  the 
nine-o’clock  train,”  said  Miss  Eliza.  “  So 
thoughtless  1  I  shall  scarcely  have  time  to 
get  my  breakfast  down  ;  for  I  don’t  sup¬ 
pose  you  will  be  much  help,”  she  said,  un¬ 
graciously,  to  Bertha. 

“  I  will  do  my  best,”  she  said  sweetly. 

“  Now,  Gwen,  if  you  have  done.” 

“  Quite  done,  thanks.  Mind,  Mrs. 
Jones,  not  too  much  fuss  about  the  pastry 
at  first.  Miss  Gordon  is  under  my  special 
protection.” 

And  shaking  her  finger  at  her  chief, 
Gwendoline  followed  her  young  mistress. 

“  You  have  not  seen  the  new  footman 
yet,  have  you?”  asked  Mary  Murch,  as 
they  went  out  into  the  stable-yard. 

“  No,  not  yet.  If  he  is  no  more  amus¬ 
ing  than  his  predecessor,  I  do  not  expect 
much  from  his  acquaintance.” 

“  He  is  to  meet  us  at  the  lodge,  as  he  is 
exercising  Marmaduke,  and  is  obliged  to 
let  off  steam  a  little  before  riding  with 
ladies.” 

“  Captain  Lawrence  must  have  mucii 
confidence  in  him  to  let  him  exercise  Mar¬ 
maduke;  why,  Mr.  Fox  himself  is  never 
allowed  to  ride  him.” 

“  Oh,  he  knows  what  he  is  about ;  they 
are  old  friends.  You  know  that  Captain 
Lawrence  is  gone  to  Firton,  so  Thomas 
must  mount  us.” 

Another  moment,  and  the  two  girls 
were  cantering  off  to  the  lodge. 

“  How  delicious  it  is  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing  !  ”  cried  Gwendoline,  as,  putting  their 
horses  on  to  the  grass,  they  turned  across 
the  park.  The  hoar-frost  sparkled  like 
diamonds  on  every  blade,  a  clear  blue 
mist  was  between  them  and  the  trees,  at 
a  little  distance  the  water  of  the  lake 
looked  blue  as  the  depth  of  the  sky,  and 
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two  white  swans  swam  haughtily  to  and 
fro,  aware  that  their  plumage  actually 
dazzled  the  eye  in  the  early  gleams  of  the 
sun. 

“  Alas,  that  so  soon  all  this  sweetness 
and  freshness  should  be  exchanged  for 
the  hot' kitchen  and  Mrs.  Jones  !  ” 

“  Don’t  think  of  it  now ;  think  of  noth¬ 
ing  but  what  is  bright  and  joyous.  There 
is  the  new  footman.” 

“  Where  ?  ” 

Gwendoline  shaded  her  eyes  with  her 
hand,  and  gazed  in  the  direction  pointed 
out;  she  started  suddenly.  “Mary,  you 
have  deceived  me.  I  will  not  go.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  Do  not  turn 
back ;  he  has  not  seen  us.” 

“  Let  me  go.  I  will  not  stay.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  I  will  not  go.  Do  you  know  who  that 
gentleman  is,  or  not  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  I  do ;  it  is  Mr.  Herbert,  the 
new  footman.” 

“  It  is  Mr.  Herbert  Montgomery, a  very- 
different  person ;  how  dare  he  follow  me 
here  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  Gwen,  what  fun  1  Is  he  a  suitor 
of  yours  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  how  dare  he  ?  ” 

“You  do  not  look  as  if  you  minded  it 
much,”  said  Marv,  archly. 

“  Cut  I  refused  him ;  he  has  no  right  to 
come  bothering  me  like  this.  Leave  my 
reins ;  I  must  go ;  see,  he  sees  us.” 

“  Then  we  must  join  him.  Nonsense, 
Gwen ;  it  is  far  more  dignified.” 

“  I  will  never  forgive  you,”  murmured 
Gwendoline,  as  the  cavalier  rode  up. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

“  Good  morning,  Miss  Murch.  Ah  1  ” 

“  Do  not  counterfeit  surprise,  Mr.  Mont¬ 
gomery  ;  it  is  not  worth  while.” 

“  I  vow - 1  ” 

“Nor  vow  false  vows.  I  am  sorry  to 
see  you  in  such  different  circumstances. 
Mary,  is  it  not  nearly  time  to  go  in?  ” 

“  I  cannot  go  in  yet.  This  brute  has 
been  eating  his  head  off  in  idleness,  and 
wants  a  good  gallop.”  As  he  spoke, 
whether  by  accident  or  design,  Marma- 
duke  reared  violently.  ’ 

“  Take  care,  for  heaven’s  sake  !  I  hope 
he  is  not  dangerous  ?  ” 

“  Oh  no,  Miss  Murch ;  see,  your  friend 
has  stronger  nerves ;  ”  he  said,  rather  bit¬ 
terly. 

“  I  have  seen  you  worse  mounted.” 

“  Ah,  you  mean  Robin  Hood  1  ”  he 
cried,  eagerly.  “Do  you  remember  that 
day  ?  ” 

“  It  must  be  time  to  go  in,  Mary,”  said 


Gwendoline,  impatiently'.  The  new  foot¬ 
man  turned  his  back  on  the  two  girls,  and 
rode  off  rather  sulkily,  Marmaduke  quite 
quiet  and  subdued. 

“  He  is  going,”  said  Gwendoline,  in  a 
low,  anxious  voice. 

“  Then  call  him  back.” 

“  I  can’t  —  I  won’t ;  but  I  wanted,  really 
out  of  curiosity,  to  hear  what  has  made 
him  come  down  to  this,  for  his  sister’s 
sake.  Is  he  not  a  bear?  He  is  always 
like  that.” 

“  Mr.  Herbert !  ” 

“  Miss  Murch.” 

“  Miss  Gwendoline  wants  to  ask  you  a 
question.” 

“  She  must  come  and  ask  me  in  the 
pantry.” 

“  You  do  not  mean  it?” 

Gwendoline  had  touched  her  horse  with 
the  whip,  and  was  speeding  home  —  she 
would  not  stand  that.  In  the  pantry,  in¬ 
deed  !  She  was  quivering  with  indigna¬ 
tion.  Mary  Murch  was  quite  out  of  breath 
when  she  overtook  her  at  the  door. 

In  ten  minutes  Miss  Murch,  beautifully 
dressed,  was  sitting  between  Sir  Frederick 
Snowdon  and  Mrs.  Reid  at  the  ten-o’clock 
breakfast ;  and  Gwendoline,  with  her  eyes 
still  flashing,  her  cheeks  flushed,  and  lips 
curling  involuntarily  into  smiles,  was  hard 
at  work  with  the  vegetables  for  luncheon. 

“  I  hate  slops,”  said  Miss  Burden,  quer¬ 
ulously. 

“  Well,  call  the  charwoman.” 

“  I  have  called  her  twice,  but  she  is  with 
Miss  Price.” 

“  Make  Miss  Fitzherbert  empty  them.” 

“  How  cross  of  you  1  when  you  know 
she  has  as  much  as  she  can  manage  with 
that  Miss  Price  always  after  her.” 

“  Well,  please  don’t  grumble.” 

“  I’m  not  grumbling ;  I  only  said  I  hated 
slops.”  And  she  walked  off  with  the  pail. 

“Smoother,  please,  Miss  Herbert,  that 
crease  will  never  do  ;  now,  tuck  it  in  nice¬ 
ly.  See,  there  is  another  crease  1  Stop  a 
moment,  child;  that  apron  of  yours  will 
twist  round.  Now  run  to  the  sink  and 
wash  out  the  glasses,  and  then  fill  the 
water-bottles;  mind  you  wipe  them  well 
with  a  clean  duster.  The  dusters  are  kept 
in  the  right-hand  middle  drawer  of  — 
Oh,  dear,  how  dusty  that  is !  Give  me 
the  duster;  never  flick  at  a  thing  like 
that.” 

Bertha  ran  away  to  the  housemaid’s 
closet;  she  found  Miss  Burden  wiping 
out  a  ewer  and  basin,  and  talking  to  Lady 
Goodchild,  who  sat  with  Mrs.  Reid'b'n  the 
sofa.  “  Good  morning,”  said,  the' former, 
graciously,  as  Bertha  made  her  pretty  little 
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bow.  Mrs.  Reid  stared  at  her  supercil¬ 
iously.  Bertha  set  to  her  work  at  once. 

“  Miss  Fitzherbert,  come  here.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  When  you  have  done,  follow  me  to  the 
red  room  with  the  brooms.” 

“Is  that  the  new  housemaid,  Miss  Bur¬ 
den  ?  ”  asked  Mrs.  Reid. 

“  Yes  ;  and  a  nice  active  girl  she  seems, 
though  she  knows  nothing  about  her 
work ;  she  has  never  been  out  before.” 

“  Miss  Price  is  rather  severe,  is  she 
not  ?  ” 

“/have  nothing  to  do  with  Miss  Price.” 

“  Indeed !  I  thought  you  were  second 
in  the  housemaids’  department.” 

“  We  have  no  heads  here,  save  nominal 
ones,  Mrs.  Reid;  we  choose  our  own 
work,  and  do  it  at  our  own  time ;  we  could 
not  undertake  these  offices  unless  it  were 
so.” 

“  Ahem,”  said  Lady  Goodchild. 

“  Do  you  mean  anything  by  that  ?  ”  said 
Miss  Burden,  trembling  nervously. 

“Nothing  at  all;  I. am  only  making  ob¬ 
servations  with  a  view  to  starting  some 
such  establishment  myself,”  said  Lady 
Goodchild.  “  Miss  Murch,  is  that  you  ?  ” 

“Good  morning,  Miss  Burden.  Lady 
Goodchild,  mamma  is  going  to  drive  in 
the  pony-carriage,  and  wants  to  know 
whether  you  prefer  going  out  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  or  in  the  afternoon.” 

“  I  will  go  with  her  now  if  she  wishes 
it.” 

“  Very  well.  Will  you  meet  her  in  the 
kitchen  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour? 
Mr.  Stuart  and  Sir  Frederick  are  there 
now;  they  are  going  with  you.” 

“  I  will  go  and  dress.” 

“  What  will  you  do,  Mrs.  Reid  ?  ” 

“  I  shall  not  go  out  this  morning;  I  will 
take  my  work  and  sit  wherever  you  do.” 

“  Lady  Snowdon  is  in  the  drawing¬ 
room.” 

“  She  is  a  dull  old  woman ;  I  don’t  care 
to  sit  with  her.” 

“And  after  mamma  is  dressed,  Mrs. 
Lurgan  has  promised  to  sing  —  she  sings 
divinely.” 

“  Why  can’t  I  come  with  you  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  by  all  means  !  only  you  know  I  am 
such  a  flibberty-gibbet.” 

“And  where  do  you  come  from  now, 
flibberty-gibbet  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  from  down-stairs.” 

“  What  part  of  down-stairs  ?  ” 

“  The  regions  of  the  Troglodites.” 

“Which  cave?” 

“  I  was  with  Colonel  Clarence.” 

“  Oh,  in  the  pantry  ?  ” 

“  Well,  yes  —  I  was.” 
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“  Let  me  come  with  you.” 

“Very  well.” 

Ah  non  giunge 
Uman  pensiero ! 

Al’  contento 
Ond’  io  son  piena ! 

sang  the  kitchen-maid  at  her  work  in  the 
kitchen  ;  she  danced  along  with  a  pie-dish 
in  her  hands  in  the  usual  white  apron  and 
bib.  Another  voice  took  up  the  strain 
from  the  pantry  —  a  rich  tenor  voice  — 

A  miei  sensi 
lo  credo  appena 
Tu  m’af-fi-da ! 

O  mio  tesor ! 

The  kitchen-door  shut  with  a  decided 
bang,  and  Gwendoline  rushed  to  the  fire. 

“Stop!  stop!”  shouted  Mrs.  Jones. 
“  Don’t  turn  it,  you  awkward  girl ;  baste 
it,  or  it  will  burn !  ” 

A  burst  of  laughter  —  Gwendoline 
turned  round  her  rosy,  defiant  face. 

“  Mary,  do  go  up-stairs.  How  can  we 
do  our  work  with  all  of  you  here  ?  Here 
Sir  Frederick  has  been  insisting  upon 
stoning  the  plums,  and  has  eaten  quite 
half.” 

“I  protest - ” 

“  Useless  protestations !  ”  cried  Mrs, 
Reid,  with  would-be  archness.  “  Please, 
Miss  Gwendoline,  if  you  have  any  mate¬ 
rials,  I  should  so  like  to  make  an  omelet ; 
I  have  not  made  one  for  years.” 

Mrs.  Jones  went  on  doggedly  with  her 
work. 

“  Instead  of  that  would  you  whip  these 
eggs  for  me?  There  —  it  is  most  artistic 
with  a  sharp  flip  and  whisk.” 

“  Oh,  what  fun !  Can  you  lend  me  an 
apron  ?  ” 

“Here  —  but  please  don’t  dirty  it;  it 
must  last  me  till  Saturday.”' 

“  Mayn’t  I  shell  peas  ?  ” 

“No,  Sir  Frederick,  not  in  November; 
but  if  you  would  copy  out  this  receipt  for 
me,  I  should  be  very  much  obliged.” 

“  I  see  neither  pen,  ink,  nor  paper.” 

“  They  are  all  in  the  pantry.” 

“  Here  is  Lady  Murch !  ”  cried  Gwendo¬ 
line. 

“  Good  morning,  my  dear.  Has  Lady 
Goodchild  come  down  yet.” 

“No,  not  yet;  but  she  went  to  dress 
ten  minutes  ago.” 

“  If  she  comes  in,  Gwendoline,  ask  her 
to  be  so  kind  as  to  wait  a  few  moments  for 
me,  for  I  must  speak  to  poor  young  Her¬ 
bert  for  a  few  moments.” 

“Is  anything  the  matter,  mamma?” 
asked  Mary,  demurely. 
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“  No,  nothing  the  matter ;  but  one  likes 
to  be  kind  to  any  one  so  unfortunate;  it  is 
a  sad  case  of  broken  fortunes  without  any 
culpability  on  the  part  of  the  victim  —  one 
of  those  cases  one  often  reads  of,  but  sel¬ 
dom  meets  —  a  most  exemplary  young 
man.”,  . 

“  Who  told  you  about  him,  mamma  ?  ” 

“Captain  Lawrence,  an  old  school-fel¬ 
low  of  his.  Don’t  forget  my  message, 
girls.  Gwendoline,  remember  you  must 
have  a  walk  to-day ;  you  look  flushed.” 

At  this  moment  Amy  came  timidly  into 
the  kitchen. 

“  Good  morning,”  said  Lady  Murch ;  “  I 
hope  you  are  getting  on  well,  my  dear.” 

“  Oh,  may  I  show  you  my  tartlets,  Lady 
Murch  ?  I  should  so  like  to  do  so." 

“Do;  I  should  like  to  see  them  very 
much.” 

Amy  eagerly  led  the  way  into  the  still- 
room. 

“  Look,"  she  said,  gleefully.  Lady 
Murch  had  a  good  eye  for  design.  “  What 
a  pretty  design  !  ”  she  exclaimed  ;  “  I 
must  have  it  for  my  flower-beds.  Where 
did  you  get  it  ?  ” 

“From  Villemin.  It  is  a  very  good 
one,  is  it  not?  Only  I  should  have  liked 
two  or  three  coloured  jams ;  but  Mrs.  J ones 
would  not  let  me  —  she  said  it  was  extrav¬ 
agant.” 

“  Well,  leave  them  as  they  are,  and  I 
will  send  Mr.  Fox  to  sketch  off  the  de¬ 
sign  quickly,  as  I  daresay  you  have  not 
time.” 

“  Oh,  thank  you.  I  have  a  good  deal 
to  do :  there  is  the  paste  for  the  dump¬ 
lings  to  be  made.” 

Lady  Murch  swept  out,  and  Amy  went 
on  with  her  work. 

“  Miss  Gordon  !  ”  shouted  Mrs.  Jones 
—  that  lady’s  voice  was  never  less  than  a 
shout. 

“  Those  tartlets  must  be  baked,  or  they’ll 
never  be  ready  for  luncheon.” 

“  I  am  so  sorry,  but  Lady  Murch  is 
going  to  send  in  Mr.  Fox  to  sketch  them, 
so  they  must  wait.” 

“  But  I  tell  you  they  must  be  done  at 
once.” 

“  I  will  run  and  ask  Mr.  Fox  to  be  quick.” 
Amy  sped  away  to  the  pantry. 

“  Oh,  please,  Mr.  Fox,”  she  said,  “  would 
you  mind  sketching  the  design  before  it  is 
baked  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  ah !  I  forgot ;  Lady  Murch  said 
something  about  it.  Ring  the  bell,  Her¬ 
bert.  Thanks.  When  the  odd  fellow 
comes  tell  him  to  finish  cleaning  those 
lamps,  etc.  I  ain’t  coming  back.” 

“By  Jove,  that  is  pretty  1”  he  said,  on 


beholding  the  result  of  Amy’s  labours ;  “  it 
inspires  me.”  He  drew  out  of  a  drawer  all 
manner  of  drawing-materials,  and  began 
making  designs. 

Amy  came  to  Miss  Murch  with  a  very 
troubled  face. 

“  Please,  I  beg  your  pardon ;  but  Mr. 
Fox  was  going  to  draw  my  tartlets,  and 
instead  he  is  making  all  kinds  of  designs, 
and  I  do  so  want  to  begin  to  bake  them.” 

“  What  do  you  want  me  to  do,  mv 
dear?” 

“  Please  get  him  to  leave  off,  and  sketch 
them  quickly ;  he  will  attend  to  you.” 

“Have  you  found  that  out  already?” 
and  Mary  laughed  to  herself  as  she  disap¬ 
peared  into  the  stillroom. 

“Are  those  eggs  ready,  Mrs.  Reid?” 
asked  Gwendoline,  with  her  white  little 
hands  kneading  away  in  a  basin. 

“  What  eggs  ?  ” 

“The  white  you  were  whisking.  I  can’t 
wait  a  moment.  Oh,  please  whisk  it 
quicker,  or  my  pudding  will  be  spoilt.  Oh, 
quick,  quick !  What  have  you  been 
doing  ?  ” 

“  I  got'  absorbed  in  the  cookery-book, 
and  forgot  it.  Shall  I  be  in  time  ?  ” 

“  Go  on,  go  on  !” 

“  But  my  hand  aches  so !  ” 

“  Only  a  minute  more !  there,  pour  it  in 
—  that’s  right.  Now  the  sauce-pan  —  all 
together.” 

“  Evviva !  It  is  on  the  fire !  1  Saved  1 
saved !  saved !  ’  as  Tennyson  hath  it.” 

“Only  just  in  time,”  said  Mrs.  Reid, 
panting.  “  I  don’t  know  when  I  have  been 
so  flurried.” 
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A  DOUBTING  HEART. 


208 

His  passion  is  evidently  the  greatness  of 
his  country.  He  attaches  no  great  value 
either  to  honors,  or  wealth,  or  pleasures. 
But  he  is  hard,  and  pays  little  heed  to  the 
lives  of  men.  War  has  no  horror  to  him. 
The  German  of  the  primitive  time  sur¬ 
vives  in  him ;  or,  rather,  he  appears 
among  us  like  the  god  Thor  of  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  Olympus,  bearing  in  his  hand  his 
iron  hammer,  and  unchaining  the  tem¬ 
pests.  Emile  de  Laveleye. 


A  DOUBTING  HEART. 

BY  MISS  KEARY, 

AUTHOR  OF  “CASTLE  DALY,”  “  OLDBURY,”  ETC. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

(continued.) 

“  What  was  the  foolish  lad  so  pleased 
about?  What  nonsense  was  he  getting 
into  his  head  now  ?  ” 

The  clock  struck  again  before  either 
spoke,  and  then  it  was  Dr.  Urquhart  who 
started,  for  he  thought  it  was  about  five 
miuutes  since  he  shook  hands  with  Em¬ 
mie,  and  had  not  the  least  conception  that 
his  mother  had  been  looking  at  him  disap¬ 
provingly  for  exactly  half  an  hour.  He 
even  lighted  and  brought  her  bedroom 
candle,  and  stooped  to  give  her  the  never- 
omitted  good-night  kiss,  before  he  per¬ 
ceived  the  disquiet  in  her  face,  and  be¬ 
came  aware  that  there  was  something 
wrong. 

“Mother!”  he  exclaimed.  For  a  min¬ 
ute  they  stood  looking  at  each  other;  and 
Mrs.  Urquhart,  though  she  would  not 
withdraw  her  eyes  from  his,  felt  as  if  the 
Land  of  Beulah  was  crumbling  round  her. 
“  Are  you  really  very  angry  with  me  for 
interrupting  your  talk  with  Miss  West  just 
now?”  he  asked.  “Have  not  I  a  right 
to  my  share  of  talk  with  her  as  well  as 
you  ?  ” 

“  It  was  very  ill-judged,  Graham,”  Mrs. 
Urquhart  began,  quite  relieved  that  the 
opportunity  of  speaking  her  mind  had 
come  so  soon.  “  It  does  not  signify  what 
an  old  woman  like  myself  says  to  a  girl'; 
but  when  you  strike  in  you  make  it  seri¬ 
ous.  If  you  did  but  know  how  you  looked 
when  you  came  stalking  down  upon  us 
from  the  inner  room  !  ” 

“  I  looked  very  ridiculous,  I  dare  say ; 
one  generally  does  when  one  is  very  much 
in  earnest ;  but,  mother,  you  are  generally 
so  quick  at  guessing.  Don’t  you  under¬ 
stand  why  I  could  not  bear  to  hear  you 


put  such  a  notion  into  her  head  ?  She  is 
such  a  child  ;  she  has  no  thought  yet  but 
for  her  own  people  and  her  own  home.  I 
am  letting  her  go  without  a  word,  trusting 
to  her  coming  back  as  simple-hearted  as 
she  went,  and  I  hear  you  calmly  suggest¬ 
ing  a  possibility  I  have  not  allowed  my¬ 
self  to  think  of —  that  I  could  not  bear  !  ” 

“  Graham  !  —  and  you  say  yourself  that 
1  she  is  a  mere  child.’  ” 

“  The  dearest  —  the  loveliest  —  the  most 
perfect  in  the  world.  My  wife  and  your 
daughter  in  the  years  to  come  —  please 
God,  mother  —  if  only  we  have  her  safe 
back  again.” 

Dr.  Urquhart  was  not  really  a  vain  man, 
only  a  little  over-hopeful,  as  early  success¬ 
ful  people  are  apt  to  be,  and  it  did  not 
occur  to  him  that  a  simple  little  childish 
heart  like  this,  might  be  the  one  good 
thing  in  the  world  —  the  one  prize,  that,  for 
all  his  other  triumphs,  was  beyond  his  win¬ 
ning.  He  did  not  think  of  that,  and  having 
spoken  those  two  fateful  words  so  sacred 
to  him,  he  drew  up  his  head,  winking  a 
little  moisture  perhaps  from  his  eyes,  but 
proud  and  smiling. 

Mrs.  Urquhart  sank  down  into  her  chair 
quite  overwhelmed.  She  had  fancied  she 
wished  her  son  to  fall  in  love  and  marry. 
She  had  even  been  planning  magnani¬ 
mously  for  Katharine  Moore,  at  some  quite 
distant  date  —  a  sensible,  reliable,  not  too 
beautiful  young  woman.  Mrs.  Urquhart 
was  of  Mr.  Caxton’5  opinion  as  to  the 
middling  style  of  beauty  desirable  in  one’s 
son’s  wife  —  she  could,  she  thought,  have 
put  up  with  that.  But  a  child  with  a  pink 
and  white  face  like  Emmie  West ;  an  im¬ 
pulsive  kittenish  young  thing,  who  came  to 
her  room,  not  two  days  ago,  to  borrow  a 
thimble,  confessing  that  her  own  had  been 
missing  for  a  fortnight  —  to  give  up  the 
mending  of  her  son’s  linen,  and  the  first 
place  in  his  affection,  to  such  charge  as 
that,  and  not  at  a  vaguely  distant  day 
either!  Old  as  she  was,  Mrs.  Urquhart 
had  too  vivid  a  recollection  of  scenes  fol¬ 
lowing  on  her  Edinburgh  journey  to  be  in 
doubt,  when  signs  of  the  real  true  feeling 
were  before  her  eyes.  Yes,  yes.  Love, 
with  all  his  youthful  unrest,  and  all  his 
jealous  pangs  and  cloudy  distractions,  had 
come  to-night  into  the  Land  of  Beulah  — 
but  was  it  the  Land  of  Beulah  any  longer, 
or  only  a  hilly  part  of  the  journey  where 
Apollyon  had  to  be  met  and  conquered 
once  more?  Mrs.  Urquhart  pressed  her 
hands  hard  down  on  the  arms  of  her  chair, 
and  turned  her  head  atyay.  She  was  nat¬ 
urally  a  warm-tempered,  jealous-hearted 
woman,  and  had  had  hard  struggles  with 
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herself  in  past  times.  But  she  was  used  to 
victory.  In  five  minutes  it  was  all  over. 
Apollyon  had  put  his  dart  back  again  into 
the  sheath,  and  spread  his  broad  wings  for 
flight,  worsted  for  the  last  time,  and  sweet 
breaths  from  the  heavenly  hills  were  blow¬ 
ing  tranquillity  and  peace  about  her  old 
heart  again.  Was  not  her  own  love  wait¬ 
ing  for  her  there,  beyond  the  river  ?  and 
could  she  be  so  base  as  to  grudge  this  good 
son  a  free  choice  of  his  ? 

“Dear  little  Emmie  West!”  she  said 
softly.  “  How  I  wish  I  had  given  her  a 
second  kiss  to-night  —  a  mother’s  kiss! 
Well,  we  will  both  be  in  the  way  to  see  her 
to-morrow  morning,  before  she  leaves  the 
house,  and  whenever  the  time  comes,  as  of 
course  it  will  come,  as  soon  as  we  have  her 
here  again,  and  you  bring  her  to  me  for  my 
blessing,  there  will  be  a  warm  welcome 
ready  for  her.  She’s  too  good  a  daughter 
not  to  make  a  good  wife  for  you,  my  son, 
and  though  she  did  not  of  course  intend  it, 
she  showed  plainly  enough  to-night  which 
way  her  inclination  was  going.” 

“You  think  so  really,  mother?  You 
make  me  very  happy.” 

And  when  Mrs.  Urquhart,  afraid  of  a 
relapse  if  she  were  obliged  to  listen  to  any 
further  raptures  this  evening,  stretched 
out  her  hand  for  her  bed-candle,  she  re¬ 
ceived  the  most  affectionate  embrace  from 
her  son  she  had  had  since  the  night  of  her 
widowhood  —  when  he  put  his  boyish  arms 
round  her  and  offered  her  the  devotion  of 
his  young  life  to  make  up  for  her  desolation. 
Of  course  she  had  known  all  along  that 
the  hour  of  her  dethronement  would  come, 
she  would  have  been  quite  miserable  if  it 
had  never  come,  and  now  that  it  was  here 
a  little  soon,  she  felt  that  the  one  thing  to 
be  done  was  to  strip  herself  of  every  val¬ 
ued  possession  still  her  own,  and  cast  all 
at  the  feet  of  her  supplanter.  What  had 
she  good  enough  to  offer  to  Emmie  West 
—  to  the  person  who  had  won  her  son’s 
heart  from  her? 

As  she  felt  too  much  excited  when  she 
got  into  her  own  room  to  prepare  for  rest 
at  once,  she  seated  herself  before  her 
dressing-table  and  began  an  elaborate  in¬ 
spection  of  old  treasures,  to  discover 
something  that  might  be  sacrificed  to  her 
rival  to-morrow.  Should  it  be  the  wonder¬ 
ful  cairngorm  brooch  that  Graham  had 
bought  for  her  after  their  first  separation 
with  the  savings  of  his  school  allowance  ? 
or  the  solid  gold  pencil-case  that  repre¬ 
sented  his  first  fee  ?  or  that  dearer  treas¬ 
ure  yet,  the  old-fashioned  locket  in  which 
her  husband  had  put  the  first  baby  lock  of 
hair?  ffo,  that  must  be  a  later  gift.  It 
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was  dedicated  to-night,  but  reserved  for  the 
bridal  morning.  The  cairngorm  brooch 
should  be  offered  first.  And  then  Mrs. 
Urquhart  put  on  her  strongest  spectacles 
and  wrote  a  neat  little  note  to  be  slipped 
with  the  brooch  into  Emmie’s  hand  next 
morning;  wondering,  as  she  laboriously 
picked  her  phrases  to  make  them  cordial 
enough,  that  a  disciplined  heart  should 
have  such  clinging  roots  round  earthly 
possessions  still,  and  yield  the  first  place 
so  grudgingly. 

If  her  ears  had  been  quick  enough,  or 
if  she  could  have  seen  through  the  ceiling 
of  her  room  on  to  the  balcony  of  the  story 
above,  her  sense  of  loneliness  would  have 
been  lessened,  for  she  would  have  discov¬ 
ered  that  another  heart  in  that  house  to¬ 
night  was  going  through  the  self-same 
struggle.  A  novice  learning  her  first  les¬ 
son  out  of  the  great  book  of  sacrifice  in 
which  women  graduate  for  heaven,  instead 
of  a  veteran  spelling  out  the  finis  to  which 
she  had  arrived. 

Mildie  was  the  fellow-sufferer.  The 
evening  had  been  a  very  trying  one  for  her. 
All  the  boys  —  including  Harry  —  had 
been  out  of  spirits,  and  consequently  cap¬ 
tious  with  her  tea-making,  and  after  tea 
came  an  order  from  Mr.  West  for  a  gen¬ 
eral  turn-out  of  the  common  stock  of 
schoolbooks,  that  the  most  available  speci¬ 
mens  might  be  set  aside  for  Aubrey  to 
take  to  school  with  him.  Harry  presided 
over  the  business,  but  of  course  Mildie 
could  not  keep  herself  from  hovering  near 
her  treasures,  and  smarting  under  a  keen 
sense  of  injustice  as  she  heard  one  after 
another  of  her  favorites  disposed  of  with¬ 
out  any  reference  to  her  claims  on  them. 
Mildie’s  Euclid  was  it?  bought  with  her 
own  money  ?  Well,  it  was  the  only  decent 
one  among  the  lot.  She  must  give  it  up, 
and  be  content  with  Casa’s  old  one. 
What  could  it  matter  to  her  if  the  second 
half  of  the  third  book  was  torn  out?  She 
would  never  get  anything  like  so  far  with 
no  one  to  help  her.  The  Latin  diction¬ 
ary  that  had  lost  all  its  D’s  and  its  L’s, 
might  stay  on  the  schoolroom  shelf.  The 
Gentle  Lamb  was  going  to  leave  off  Latin 
and  sink  to  the  commercial  school  after 
Easter,  and  as  for  Mildie,  she  was  only 
learning  for  her  own  amusement.  It  could 
not  signify  if  she  had  to  guess  all  the 
words  beginning  with  D  or  L  for  the  rest 
of  her  life.  A  girl’s  Latin  translations 
were  sure  to  be  rum  enough,  Casa  opined, 
whatever  sort  of  dictionary  she  used. 

To  wind  up  the  insults  and  injuries  of 
the  evening,  Mildie  was  requested,  quite 
good-naturedly,  for  no  one  had  noticed  her 
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sufferings,  to  write  Aubrey’s  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  legibly  in  the  first  page  of  each  of 
these  books  —  her  books  that  she  had 
valued  and  used  so  much  more  diligently, 
and  to  so  much  better  purpose  than  any¬ 
body  else  in  the  house  —  and  then  to  take 
them  and  put  them  away  in  his  room  to  be 
packed  in  his  new  school-box  to-morrow. 
She  did  it,  mentally  comparing  berself  to  a 
Carthaginian  mother  dropping  her  chil¬ 
dren  through  the  hands  of  Moloch  ;  but  on 
leaving  Casa’s  attic,  she  felt  she  could  not 
go  down-stairs  again  to  look  at  the  rav¬ 
ished  bookshelves  and  be  badgered  by  the 
boys  for  her  red  eyes.  What  remotest 
corner  of  the  house  should  she  rush  to,  to 
have  a  good  cry  and  ease  her  angry  heart  ? 
Members  of  large  families  in  crowded 
houses  find  the  luxury  of  grief  as  difficult 
of  attainment  sometimes  as  other  luxuries 
generally  supposed  to  be  more  costly. 
Mildie  could  think  of  only  one  spot  where 
she  could  secure  five  minutes’  solitude  and 
freedom  to  look  as  she  liked  and  sob  as 
loudly  as  she  pleased  without  provoking 
criticism. 

This  spot  was  rather  a  summer’s  than  a 
winter’s  retreat  —  a  certain  level  bit  of  the 
leads  at  the  back  of  the  house,  to  which 
there  was  access  by  a  little  door  in  one  of 
the  attic  rooms.  The  night  was  cold  and 
there  was  snow  on  the  roof,  but  what  did 
that  matter?  Mildie  threw  a  shawl  over 
her  head,  pushed  the  little  door  hard,  and 
emerged  among  a  forest  of  chimney-pots. 
She  soon  made  her  way  among  them  to 
the  spot  she  had  in  her  mind,  and  then 
stood  still.  The  novelty  of  the  scene  in 
its  winter  aspect  drew  her  thoughts  from 
herself  at  first,  and  checked  the  tears  she 
had  come  to  shed.  Far  below  were  the  gas¬ 
lights  stretching  up  and  down  the  narrow 
back  street,  and  a  file  of  men  and  women 
drudging  past  them  through  the  black 
slush  to  which  the  morning’s  snow  had 
been  trampled ;  but  around  her  still  lay- 
patches  of  dazzling  white  mixed  with  red 
gables  and  yawning  black  chimneys,  and 
over  all  stretched  a  sky  of  thin  cloud, 
silvered  in  one  spot  with  frosty  moonlight. 
Dictionaries  and  Euclids  did  not  look  so 
all-important  here  in  this  wide  white-and- 
black  world  as  they  had  looked  in  the 
schoolroom  below,  but  Mildie  was  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  let  go  her  hold  on  her  grievance 
so  easily.  Hers  was  not  a  romantic  sor¬ 
row,  like  that  of  a  young  girl  wounded  in 
her  first  secret  love,  but  perhaps  she  felt 
quite  as  forlorn  and  sore-hearted  as  any 
lovesick  maiden,  and  she  had  come  up 
here  to  have  it  out  with  herself. 

It  was  hard,  yes,  it  was  hard  —  and  no 


one  saw  the  hardship.  She  was  the  only 
person  in  the  family  who  cared  for  study, 
and  she  was  robbed  of  her  opportunities 
and  turned  into  a  drudge  without  any  one 
so  much  as  acknowledging  that  it  was  a 
sacrifice.  Her  life  was  taken  up  and 
folded  away  in  the  dark  that  other  people 
might  do  as  they  pleased  with  theirs. 
Alma  marry  a  rich  man,  and  Emmie  travel 
abroad  with  Aunt  Rivers,  and  Casa  enjoy 
privileges  he  would  make  nothing  of  — 
and  all  the  time  Mildie  had  thoughts  and 
ambitions  in  that  rough  head  of  hers  such 
as  would  never  come  to  any  of  them.  She 
knew  it  well  enough,  though  she  knew 
also  that  she  should  be  laughed  utterly 
to  scorn  by  every  one  if  she  were  even  to 
hint  at  anything  of  the  kind.  Oh,  it  did 
seem  hard  !  and  now  the  tears  came  in  a 
plentiful  rain,  and  Mildie  crossed  her 
arms  on  the  wet  parapet,  quite  heedless 
of  damage  to  the  shawl  in  which  she  had 
folded  them,  and  laid  her  face  down  and 
sobbed  out  her  moan.  Stormy,  heart¬ 
shaking  sobs  at  first,  dying  down  into  gen¬ 
tler  heaving  of  her  breast  against  the 
grimy  wet  parapet  she  had  chosen  to 
weep  upon. 

“  Hush  1  hush  !  ” 

The  sound  seemed  to  come  out  of  the 
air  and  dropped  into  Mildie’s  ears,  half 
soothingly,  half  remonstratingly,  in  rough, 
but  loving  tones. 

“  Hush,  then,  hush  1  ” 

She  raised  her  head  and  looked  over 
the  parapet.  The  words  were  being 
spoken  down  there.  A  woman  was  lean¬ 
ing  against  the  railings  of  an  area  below, 
resting  for  a  moment  while  she  tried  to 
readjust  her  burden,  a  wailing  child,  so  as 
to  give  it  a  warmer  fold  of  a  ragged  shawl 
in  which  her  half-naked  bosom  and  it 
were  wrapped  together. 

“  Hush,  dear;  hush  1  ” 

It  was  a  softer  whisper  now,  soft,  almost 
satisfied,  for  the  child’s  cries  were  stilled, 
and  Mildie,  from  her  station  above,  saw 
the  mother  pull  herself  upright  and  set  out 
on  her  way  again,  staggering  and  swaying 
under  her  load  from  weakness  and  weari¬ 
ness,  but  plodding  on  and  on  down  the  dim 
street,  through  ice  and  mire,  till  darkness 
and  distance  swallowed  her  up. 

How  long  had  she  been  carrying  that 
baby,  and  how  far  ?  —  Mildie  vaguely  won¬ 
dered.  How  her  arms  must  ache,  and  yet 
how  closely  they  clasped  their  burden 
round  1 

There  was  something  more  in  Mildie 
after  all  than  the  pert,  pedantic  schoolgirl 
she  appeared  to  outsiders.  She  could  un¬ 
derstand  other  things  besides  languages 
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and  mathematics,  and  get  glimpses,  some¬ 
times  in  irregular  ways,  into  matters  that 
her  studies  did  not  touch  at  all.  She  could 
not  have  explained  to  Casabianca  why  that 
woman’s  “Hush!”  and  tiie  sight  of  her 
burdened  figure  plodding  on  down  the 
comfortless  street,  took  all  the  anger  and 
pain  out  of  her  heart,  and  suddenly  ele¬ 
vated  household  drudgery  far  above  learn¬ 
ing,  into  a  kind  of  glorious  martyrdom 
indeed,  which  had  no  shade  of  bitterness 
in  it :  yet  such  was  the  effect  it  had  on  her. 
She  no  longer  felt  injured  or  solitary  — 
there  were  other  burden-bearers,  more 
than  enough.  Was  one  a  woman  for  any¬ 
thing  else  ?  Mildie  saw  it  all  in  a  flash  of 
lightning;  and  something  else  too  loomed 
up  vague  and  grand  in  her  thoughts  to  be 
pondered  over  till  it  grew  clear  in  after 
years.  The  woman-born,  who  called  him¬ 
self  the  chief  bearer  of  burdens,  was  it 
not  in  virtue  of  nearness  to  him  that  the 
call  to  bear  burdens  for  others,  unthanked 
and  unnoticed,  came  so  often  to  women  ? 
Was  there  anything  really  greater  ?  Was 
it  not  being  called  to  sit  in  the  highest 
room,  nearest  to  the  Giver  of  the  feast  ? 

Mrs.  Urquhart  would  have  been  content 
with  her  fellow-struggler’s  progress  in  her 
first  lesson,  if  she  could  have  read  the 
thoughts  that  busied  Mildie’s  brain  as  she 
crept  back  through  the  low  door  into  the 
house  again,  and  set  herself  to  wash  the 
grimy  marks  from  her  shawl  at  the  sink  in 
the  housemaid’s  closet.  It  was  cold  there, 
but  Emmie  and  her  mother  were  still  talk¬ 
ing  in  the  bedroom,  and  Mildie  resolved 
not  to  disturb  them  by  bringing  her  own 
uncomfortable  self  into  their  presence  be¬ 
fore  it  was  necessary. 

When  she  crept  into  the  room  at  last, 
all  was  quiet,  and  Emmie  was  kneeling  by 
her  bedside,  lingering  a  little  longer  than 
■  usual,  this  last  night,  over  her  evening 
prayers.  For  the  last  week  or  so,  since  a 
certain  conversation  with  Alma,  Emmie 
had  added  a  clause  to  her  petitions  for 
relations  and  friends  which  had  Alma’s 
name  in  it,  a  prayer  hardly  worded  but 
breathed  low  —  that  when  the  time  came 
Alma  might  be  led  to  make  somebody 
happy  —  or  rather  kept  from  giving  him 
such  pain  as  Emmie  knew  of.  To-night 
she  paused  over  the  words,  for  she  remem¬ 
bered  suddenly  that  it  was  too  late  to 
frame  such  a  petition  now.  It  was  all  over, 
and  Alma  had  put  it  out  of  her  power  to 
give  joy  or  pain  to  that  person  more. 
There  was,  as  he  had  phrased  it  himself, 
“  nothing  more  to  be  said.”  The  recollec¬ 
tion  brought  Emmie’s  prayers  to  a  hasty 
conclusion.  She  jumped  up  and  hurried 


to  bed,  for  she  was  conscious  that  a  great 
throb  had  come  to  her  heart  with  that  cer¬ 
tainty,  a  throb  of  triumph,  not  of  pain,  and 
it  frightened  her  to  find  such  a  feeling  had 
come  for  such  a  cause. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

SNOWDROPS. 

To  enjoy  a  walk  through  Kensington 
Gardens  as  Christabel  Moore  enjoyed  hers 
one  soft  February  afternoon  a  week  after 
Emmie  left  England,  one  must  have  lived 
for  a  year  at  least  in  a  close  quarter  of 
London ;  one  must  have  had  a  good  deal 
of  anxious  hard  work  to  do  there,  and 
perhaps,  added  to  this,  one  must  be  young, 
and  an  artist,  and  a  dreamer  with  an  un- 
!  troubled  heart,  like  Christabel. 

|  One  thing  is  certain  that  the  touch  of 
the  sun-warmed  wind  on  her  cheek,  and 
the  fresh,  growing  smell  from  the  borders, 
and  the  tremulous  quiver  of  life  in  the 
slender  branch-tips  against  the  sky,  trans¬ 
ported  Christabel  into  a  world  of  rapture 
where  not  many  people  could  have  followed 
her.  Katharine  could  not,  she  would  have 
enjoyed  a  leisurely  walk  beneath  the  bud¬ 
ding  trees,  and  noted  all  the  tokens  of 
reviving  vegetation  more  minutely  perhaps 
than  Christabel,  but  she  would  have  seen 
a  good  many  other  things  too  that  would 
somewhat  have  spoiled  the  spring  poetry 
for  her.  The  pinched,  pale  faces  of  the 
group  of  children,  hunting  among  that 
heap  of  dead  leaves  for  a  possible  last 
year’s  chestnut,  —  the  staggering  gait  of 
the  man  who  has  just  left  the  seat  by  the 
pond  and  wandered  away  among  the  trees, 
—  the  hunchbacked  .figure  crutching  itself 
slowly  down  the  broad  walk. 

The  human  side  of  the  picture  would 
have  been  too  prominent  with  Katharine, 
to  permit  her  to  revel  in  the  natural  beauty, 
but  Christabel  was  endowed  with  the  fairy 
gift  of  seeing  everywhere  just  what  she 
chose  to  see,  one  aspect  of  things  at  a 
time,  and  that  so  intently  as  to  shut  out  all 
else,  even  herself,  from  her  thoughts. 

To-day,  she  was  not  merely  in  Kensing¬ 
ton  Gardens,  she  was  walking  through  a 
bridal  chamber,  and  seeing  the  newly- 
awakened  earth  deck  herself  in  the  fairest 
of  her  many  robes  to  receive  her  bride¬ 
groom’s  greeting  kiss- — that  vesture  of 
faintest,  tenderest  green,  which  in  England 
nature  puts  on  for  a  day  or  two  at  the 
opening  of  the  year  and  lays  aside  in  tears, 
never  to  be  resumed  again,  when  her 
bridegroom  Summer  disappoints  her  and 
delays  his  coming.  No  touch  of  the 
evanescent  glory  was  lost  on  Christabel ; 
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her  eyes  greedily  drank  in  all  the  delicate 
coloring,  the  pale  sunshine,  the  pearly- 
grey  shadows,  the  misty  haze  of  green  in 
which  the  black  branches  of  the  distant 
trees  seemed  to  be  bathed,  the  touches  of 
autumn  russet  lingering  here  and  there, 
the  lovely  tints  of  the  clouds  reflected  in 
the  water.  As  she  looked,  her  pulse 
quickened  with  a  vague  expectation  and 
hope  of  coming  joy,  as  if  she  herself  had 
become  a  portion  of  the  new  activity  she 
felt  stirring  in  all  things  around  her. 

It  never  occurred  to  her  that  passers-by 
might  stare  to  see  her  stand  motionless  so 
long  peering  down  at  the  common  wonder 
of  an  open-eyed  daisy  in  the  grass.  And 
as  she  followed  with  rapture  in  her  eyes 
the  heavy  flight  of  a  rook  over  the  roof  of 
Kensington  Palace,  bearing  a  twig  for  the 
repair  of  its  nest  in  the  venerable  rookery 
behind  Holland  House,  she  did  not  hear 
the  remark,  “How  strange!”  which  two 
ladies  who  had  left  their  carriage  at  the 
gate,  and  were  taking  a  turn  down  the 
broad  walk,  exchanged  as  they  passed  her, 
their  long  trains  almost  touching  her  dusty 
feet,  They  even  glanced  back,  when  they 
had  walked  some  distance,  to  ascertain  if 
she  was  still  standing  gazing  up  at  the 
clouds,  so  strangely  had  the  intense  joy  in 
her  small,  pale  face  struck  them,  and  so 
unaccountable  did  it  appear  to  them,  that 
a  grown-up  person  should  take  such  an 
absorbed  interest  in  the  flight  of  a  bird. 
A  shabby  person  too,  whose  brown  dress 
—  though  it  was  brightened  with  scarlet 
ribbons  —  was  made  of  the  commonest 
materials,  and  of  a  style  that  had  not  come 
out  of  any  fashion-book.  What  reason 
could  she  have  to  be  happy  because  the 
rooks  were  building  their  nests  again  and 
spring  was  coming?  Spring  could  not 
mean  a  gay  London  season  for  her  1 

Christabel’s  soul  had  followed  the  rook 
to  its  wind-rocked  ancestral  castle,  and 
wished  it  success  in  its  building  by  the 
time  these  observers  had  done  puzzling 
themselves  about  her,  and  then  she  turned 
off  the  walk  among  the  trees,  ready  for  the 
next  pleasure  the  spring  afternoon  had  to 
give  her.  She  had  a  full  hour  for  enjoy¬ 
ment,  for  a  lesson  she  had  come  into  that 
part  of  London  to  give  had  been  inter¬ 
rupted  at  its  commencement,  and  as  Kath¬ 
arine  would  not  expect  her  home  till  the 
usual  time,  she  could  .spend  the  interval  in 
walking  about  as  she  pleased.  The  feel 
of  the  grass  under  her  feet  Carried  her 
thoughts  back  to  other  springs,  and  visions 
rose  of  green  valleys  starred  with  prim¬ 
roses  running  up  between  the  velvety  or 
wooded  sides  of  Lancashire  hills,  but  she 


did  not  regret  them,  they  were  as  much 
hers  here  as  there,  for  they  were  a  part  of 
the  spring  in  which  she  was  rejoicing. 

The  sunshine  and  the  west  wind  were 
telling  her  of  the  growth  of  flowers  some¬ 
where,  and  that  was  enough  —  nay,  did  not 
the  air  even  seem  to  bring  her  a  faint, 
faint  suggestion  of  the  delicate  odor  of 
spring  flowers  ?  This  became  so  real,  that 
it  woke  her  from  her  reverie  at  last,  and 
forced  her  to  notice  where  she  had  wan¬ 
dered.  She  was  standing  close  to  the  gar¬ 
dener’s  cottage,  near  Queen’s  Gate,  and 
the  flowers  she  had  been  dreaming  about 
were  at  her  feet  —  not  mountain  primroses 
indeed,  but  something  that  for  the  moment 
did  quite  as  well  for  Christabel  —  a  border 
fenced  in,  but  open  to  sight,  of  early  snow¬ 
drops,  with  here  and  there  a  crocus  bud 
breaking  like  a  flake  of  fire  among  their 
snow. 

The  discovery  so  delighted  her  that  she 
turned  round  involuntarily  to  look  for 
Katharine  to  share  her  joy,  and  her  eves 
fell  on  a  little  child  lying  asleep  close  to 
the  railings,  through  which  he  had  pushed 
the  fingers  of  one  hand.  He  had  crept 
away  from  a  group  of  larger  children  at 
play  bv  the  pond,  tempted  by  the  flowers, 
and  fallen  asleep  weary  with  his  efforts  to 
reach  them. 

Christabel  stooped  down  to  look  at  the 
little  white  face,  and  one  of  those  quick 
impulses  that  broke  in  upon  her  dreamy 
moods  seized  her.  Poor  little  human  bud 
that  had  so  much  less  promise  in  its  open¬ 
ing  than  the  brother  flower-buds  it  had 
stretched  after  in  vain,  what  could  she  do 
to  bring  a  little  touch  of  spring-tide  pleas¬ 
ure  near  it? 

She  had  some  biscuit  in  her  bag  which 
she  had  forgotten  to  eat  at  luncheon  time, 
and  the  notion  of  slipping  them  into  the 
thin  hand  that  lay  stretched  out  sleepily  on 
the  grass,  and  then  stealing  out  of  sight, 
leaving  the  little  one  to  open  its  eyes  on 
the  gift  without  any  clue  from  whence  it 
came,  just  pleased  her  fancy.  The  sleepy 
fingers  clutched  the  food  with  the  instinct 
of  hunger,  and  Christabel,  stooping  down, 
drew  the  corner  of  the  child’s  ragged  frock 
over  his  hand  to  hide  what  it  held  from 
any  covetous  passer-by.  Then  she  stood 
watching  till  the  eyelids  that  had  half 
opened  at  her  touch  closed  comfortably, 
and  the  even  breathing  of  baby  sleep  came 
again. 

She  was  just  thinking  of  moving  away, 
when  a  voice  close  behind  her  said,  — 

“  Good  afternoon,  Miss  Moore ;  is  it 
one  of  our  old  friends  you  have  got  there, 
or  a  ‘  babe  in  the  wood  ’  that  you  are  cov- 
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ering  with  leaves  ?  May  another  robin 
come  and  help  ?  ” 

She  turned  at  the  sound  of  the  voice,  and 
her  hand  was  taken  and  eagerly  clasped  in 
another,  and  she  was  conscious  of  a  look 
of  extreme  pleasure  in  two  handsome  grey 
eyes  which  met  and  held  hers  a  second  or 
two  before  she  could  think  of  any  word  to 
say  in  answer. 

It  was  not  exactly  surprise  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  that  kept  her  silent  —  she  had  always 
thought  she  should  meet  “  Fortunatus  ”  (as 
she  called  him  in  her  thoughts)  again  some¬ 
time  —  it  was  rather  the  wonder  that  comes 
when  an  event  falls  out  so  exactly  as  it  has 
been  imagined  that  it  seems  a  result,  or  an 
echo  of  the  thought.  If  she  had  spoken 
out  the  first  words  that  came  to  her,  she 
would  have  said,  “  So  you  are  really  here 
to-day.  I  felt  as  if  you  ought  to-  come  on 
such  a  day  as  this,  and  you  are  here.” 

Luckily,  words  always  lagged  very  far 
behind  thoughts  with  her,  and  her  compan¬ 
ion  was  in  no  hurry  for  her  to  speak  ;  he 
was  quite  satisfied  with  what  her  eyes  and 
the  delicate  rose-flush  that  spread  over  her 
face  said  as  they  stood  together  in  the 
spring  sunshine.  Even  when  the  greet¬ 
ings  were  ended,  and  they  were  walking 
side  by  side,  the  conversation  flowed 
slowly  at  first,  and  they  did  not  for  a  few 
minutes  look  at  each  other  again.  Each 
seemed  to  be  afraid  of  disturbing  the  im¬ 
pression  of  that  involuntary  meeting  gaze 
which  had  made  questions  and  answers, 
greetings  and  assurances  of  pleasure  in 
each  other’s  company,  so  ridiculously  poor 
and  unnecessary. 

Lord  Anstice  spoke  first. 

“  Well,  I  shall  always  know  where  to 
find  you  for  the  future.  I  shall  look  out 
for  the  most  miserable,  starved,  ragged 
child  in  London,  and  stick  close  to  him ; 
and  by-and-by  you’ll  appear  to  give  him  a 
surprise.” 

“  I  did  not  know  I  was  such  a  difficult 
person  to  find,”  said  Christabel  shyly. 

“You  are,  however;  I  have  called  three 
times  in  Saville  Street  since  I  got  back  to 
London,  and  each  time  you  were  out;  and 
on  the  last  occasion  I  had  the  door  almost 
slammed  in  my  face  by  an  old  dragon  who 
muttered  something  about  lodgers’  visit¬ 
ors.  After  that  I  invaded  your  old  watch¬ 
maker’s  shop,  and  tried  to  pump  him  about 
your  times  and  seasons  of  going  out  and 
being  at  home;  but  not  a  word  could  1 
drag  out  of  him,  though  I  hung  about  his 
place  over  an  hour,  and  would  have 
bought  a  chronometer  if  he  would  have  let 
me.” 

“  How  odd  of  David !  but  you  quite  mis¬ 


took  the  way  to  his  heart  if  you  showed 
even  a  distant  intention  of  carrying  off  one 
of  his  three  chronometers.  A  reasonable 
silver  hunting-watch  he  might  have  sold 
you  with  pleasure,  if  he  thought  you  capa¬ 
ble  of  taking  care  of  it,  and  that  you  could 
rightly  afford  to  pay  for  it ;  but  one  of  his 
chronometers  that  he  has  been  working  at 
half  his  lifetime,  it  would  take  a  long  and 
intimate  acquaintance  for  David  to  trust 
you  with  that,  and,”  —  glancing  up  timidly, 
but  yet  with  a  mischievous  gleam  in  her 
eyes  —  “I  doubt  whether  you  are  exactly 
the  sort  of  person  ever  to  merit  such  a 
mark  of  confidence  from  him.” 

“  Why  not  ?  Why  should  not  he  trust 
me?” 

“  The  story  of  Fortunatus’s  purse  would 
tell  terribly  against  you  with  David.  He 
is  a  Scotchman,  and  a  political  economist 
as  well,  and  I  have  often  wondered  what 
he  would  say  to  our  indiscriminate  giving 
that  night.  Do  you  know  I  have  even 
been  a  little  bit  afraid  myself  that  it  was 
wrong —  to  you —  I  hope - ” 

Christabel  hesitated  ;  and  then,  looking 
up  into  Fortunatus’s  face,  while  the  color 
rushed  over  her  own,  she  said  earnestly,  — 

“  I  have  often  thought  about  it,  and 
hoped  that  my  recklessness  that  night  did 
not  really  inconvenience  you  —  that  it  has 
been  made  up  to  you  some  way.  Will  you 
tell  me  if  the  engagement  —  the  work  that 
has  kept  you  away  from  London  all  this 
time,  has  proved  as  profitable  as  I  hope  it 
has,  and  more  than  made  amends  for  your 
generosity?  ” 

Her  eyes  fell  from  his  face  as  she  spoke, 
and  wandered  over  his  person  as  if  half 
afraid  of  detecting  some  sign  of  privation  ; 
and  he  turned  a  little  away,  coloring  almost 
as  vividly  as  she  had  done. 

“  Work  !  oh  it  did  not  make  any  differ¬ 
ence  to  me  1  But,  Miss  Christabel,”  in  a 
pleased  tone,  “it  was  immensely  jolly  of 
you  to  trouble  your  head  as  much  as  all 
that  abou^  me.  Nobody  else  does.  You 
have  really  been  afraid  I  should  miss  that 
money  ?  ” 

“  You  must  forgive  me  if  I  have  made  a 
mistake;  you  see  I  have  not  at  present 
any  very  grand  notions  of  an  artist’s  earn¬ 
ings.  My  own  are  not  so  magnificent  as 
to  warrant  recklessness,  and  though  I  am 
beginning  to  have  a  few  friends  in  my  own 
profession,  I  don’t  get  much  encourage¬ 
ment  from  their  experience.  We  none  of 
us  can  boast  of  rapid  success  ;  and  did  you 
not  tell  me  you  were  only  a  beginner  ?  ” 

“Only  a  beginner,  as  you  say;  but  — 
these  friends  of  yours  ”  (in  a  tone  of  dis¬ 
content)  “ you  said  we.” 
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“  Why  should  not  I  have  friends  ?  I 
am  not  the  only  girl  in  London  working 
at  art.” 

“  Oh  yes,  I  see,  lady  friends.  Well,  I 
don’t  fall  in  with  men  friends  so  easily.  I 
have  always  been  a  surly-tempered,  lonely 
sort  of  fellow  —  since  I  can  remember 
myself,  best  pleased  with  my  own  com¬ 
pany.  When  I  was  little  my  mother  shut 
me  up,  and  made  a  misanthrope  of  me  by 
way  of  keeping  me  out  of  temptation,  and 
when  I  came  to  be  my  own  master,  though 
I  broke  loose  at  first,  and  saw  something 
of  the  world,  the  instinct  to  get  back  into 
my  shell  and  follow  out  my  crotchets  alone 
soon  came  back.  I  don’t  like  half  the 
world  to  know  what  I’m  doing.  My  notion 
of  happiness  is  to  get  out  of  the  crowd  and 
feel  free,  with  plenty  of  space  to  do  what  I 
like,  and  be  what  I  like,  without  any  one 
troubling  his  or  her  head  about  me.  I 
fancy  that  must  be  your  taste  too.” 

“  I  am  not  over  six  feet  high,”  said 
Christabel,  peeping  up  at  her  companion’s 
towering  head,  and  not  being  able  to 
keep  a  gleam  of  the  admiration  she  felt 
from  stealing  under  her  thick  eyelashes. 
“  There  is  no  need  for  me  to  pine  for  soli¬ 
tudes.  I  can  creep  about  low  down  in  a 
crowd  without  anybody  seeing  me.” 

“  I  saw  you,  though.  The  two  millions 
of  people  in  London  could  not  hide  you 
from  me.  I  found  you  out.  I  shall  always 
feel  grateful  to  a  crowd  for  that.” 

There  was  a  moment’s  silence,  and  then 
Christabel  said,  with  that  fine  smile  of 
hers,  just  touched  with  sarcasm,  “  Does 
nothing  short  of  an  accident  in  a  crowd 
force  a  friend  upon  you  ?  I  should  not 
have  given  you  credit  for  such  resolute 
reserve,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  you.”  - 

“  What !  Because  I  have  talked  of  my¬ 
self  to  you,  and,  as  you  think,  told  you  so 
much  about  my  private  concerns  ?  You’ll 
understand  the  ins  and  outs  of  my  oddi¬ 
ties  better  some  day,  and  meanwhile  I  can 
tell  you  that  it  takes  a  great  deal  more  than 
an  accident  in  a  crowd  to  make  me  speak 
out.  It  takes  you — nothing  in  the  world 
less  than  that  would  do  it  —  and  besides 
I  had  seen  you  before  the  accident,  and 
made  up  my  mind  in  a  minute  to  see  you 
again  if  I  could.” 

“  You  would  have  found  it  very  hard,” 
said  Christabel.  “  I  am  a  will-o’-the-wisp 
even  to  myself,  and  I  don’t  think  /  am  al¬ 
ways  to  be  seen  at  the  place  where  my 
body  is,  if  you  can  understand  such  a 
thing.  I  can  walk  about  and  talk  very 
fairly  well,  to  most  people,  without  being 
there  at  all.  I  have  been  doing  it  all  this 
afternoon,  till  first  the  flowers  and  then 


you  brought  the  two  halves  of  me  to¬ 
gether.” 

“  Did  I  not  know  that  as  well  as  you  can 
tell  it  me  ?  I  was  watching  you  for  half 
an  hour  before  I  spoke  to  you,  waiting  for 
you  to  come  back.  I  shall  never  mind 
waiting  till  you  are  ready  to  talk  ;  it  inter¬ 
ests  me ;  and  I  say,  now  we  have  met  a 
second  time,  we  are  not  going  to  lose  sight 
of  each  other  for  two  months  again.  Are 
we  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know,”  said  Christabel  hesi¬ 
tatingly  ;  “  we  are  very  busy  people,  Kath¬ 
arine  and  I,  and  we  have  not  much  time  to 
give  to  our  friends.  I  am  afraid  —  I  mean 
I  think  —  it  must  be  on  rare  days,  Christ¬ 
mas  eves,  spring  days  in  the  middle  of 
winter  like  this,  that  we  look  for  meetings. 
That  is  how  I  think  it  will  be.” 

“  I  don’t  think  so.  That  would  not  sat¬ 
isfy  me.  It  might  suit  you  well  enough, 
who  have  lots  of  friends,  all  those  people 
you  called  we,  but  you  forget  how  lonely  I 
am.  You  will  see  me  a  great  deal  oftener 
than  that  now  I  have  come  back  to  Lon¬ 
don.” 

“  Are  you  really  quite  as  lonely  as  you 
say?”  asked  Christabel,  smiling.  “You 
talk  of  my  friends,  but  there  is  your  cousin, 
whom  all  my  little  Saville  Street  world  are 
enthusiastic  in  praising,  whom  even  the 
magnificent  Miss  Alma  Rivers  is  said  to 
regard  with  favor.  We  have  no  such  hero 
among  our  acquaintance,  to  give  us  conse¬ 
quence  and  stand  by  us  in  our  troubles.” 

“  Wynyard  1  so  people  praise  him  to  you, 
do  they?  Spare  me  the  repetition.  He 
has  been  thrust  upon  me  all  my  life  by  one 
person  or  another,  and  there  are  reasons 
why  I  have  always  more  or  less  of  an  un¬ 
comfortable  feeling  when  I  am  with  him. 
I  don’t  mean  but  that  he  is  a  thoroughly 
good  fellow,  and  I’ve  no  doubt  I  should, 
as  you  suggest,  take  my  troubles  to  him ; 
but  for  pleasure  give  me  a  companion  that 
no  one  has  recommended  to  me.  Why 
not  you  and  your  sister  ?  Why  should  not 
you  help  me  through  some  of  my  lonely 
evenings  ?  Why  should  not  you  give  les¬ 
sons  to  me,  as  well  as  to  your  old  watch¬ 
maker?  ” 

“  You  would  soon  find  old  David  a  very- 
contentious  fellow-pupil,  and  would  tire  of 
sitting  among  his  clocks,  listening  to  his 
bad  French  and  queer  philosophy.” 

“  I  did  not  mean  that.  I  meant  why 
should  I  not  come  to  Saville  Street  on  the 
evenings  when  you  are  at  home,  and  have 
a  lesson  —  say  in  drawing  ?  There  must 
be  lots  of  things  that  you  could  teach  me, 
for  I  have  never  found  any  one  from  whom 
I  could  learn  anything  worth  learning  yet.” 
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“  You  ought  to  be  able  to  draw  a  great 
deal  better  than  I  do  to  call  yourself  an 
artist  at  all  —  but - ” 

“You  will  let  me  come?” 

“  I  will  ask  Katharine.  It  is  not  our 
own  house,  you  know ;  we  pay  a  very  small 
rent  for  our  attic  rooms,  and  we  don’t  feel 
that  we  have  a  right  to  bring  many  visitors, 
much  less  a  regular  pupil  to  the  house  — 
and  besides  —  we  think  a  great  deal  of 
ourselves,  it  is  true,  but  hardly  so  much 
as  to  induce  us  to  undertake  you  for  a 
scholar.” 

“It  must  be  managed  somehow ;  we  will 
never  be  so  long  again  —  two  months  with¬ 
out  seeing  each  other.” 

Christabel’s  smiling  eyes  fell  under  the 
look  that  went  with  these  words,  and  they 
sauntered  on  under  the  trees  in  another 
pleasant,  spell-bound  silence,  that  lasted 
for  many  minutes  without  either  finding  it 
awkward.  It  seemed  a  waste  of  time  to 
talk,  while  the  sunshine  fell  so  softly  round 
them,  and  the  certainty  of  content  in  each 
other’s  presence  had  stolen  into  their 
hearts,  making  them  tremblingly  afraid  of 
perilling  their  new  joy  by  words  that  were 
sure  to  be  less  true  than  the  thoughts 
which  seemed  to  pass  unexpressed  be¬ 
tween  them.  It  might  have  been  an  hour, 
and  it  might  have  been  five,  for  any  ac¬ 
count  of  time  they  took,  when  Christabel 
found  herself  close  to  the  gate  by  which 
she  was  accustomed  to  leave  the  gardens 
on  her  way  to  Saville  Street,  and  noticed 
how  long  their  shadows  lay  on  the  gravel 
walk. 

“  I  must  make  haste  home,”  she  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Katharine  will  be  there  before 
me,  and  I  don’t  like  that  to  happen ;  for 
since  her  accident  she  has  taken  to  being 
nervous  for  me,  though  never  for  her¬ 
self.” 

“  But  home  is  a  long  way  off,  and  I  am 
going  to  call  on  your  sister ;  our  walk  does 
not  end  here.” 

“  I  am  afraid  it  must.  I  shall  ride  home 
in  that  red  omnibus  you  see  standing 
there,  and  I  don’t  think  Katharine  would 
like  me  to  bring  a  visitor,  not  even  a  new 
pupil,  home  to-night.  She  is  not  quite 
strong  yet,  and  she  will  have  had  an  anx¬ 
ious  day.  She  was  to  see  a  friend  this 
afternoon  who  has  undertaken  to  give  her 
information  and  advice  about  the  next 
steps  she  is  to  take  in  following  out  her 
medical  studies.  She  fears  she  has  come 
to  an  end  of  the  little  she  can  do  in  En¬ 
gland,  and  the  decision  she  will  have  heard 
to-day  is  all-important  to  us,  and  will  need 
a  great  deal  of  talking  over,  and  perhaps 
the  forming  of  new  plans.” 


2rS 

“  Not  anything  that  will  take  you  away 
from  London,  I  hope.  Do  you  know,  once 
[  or  twice  while  I  was  in  Scotland  such  a 
horror  came  over  me  with  the  thought  that 
I  might  never  find  you  again,  that  I  could 
hardly  keep  myself  from  rushing  off  by  the 
next  train  to  make  sure  that  those  wonder¬ 
ful  attics  and  yourself  were  in  the  land  of 
reality  where  I  could  get  at  you  !  You 
won’t  vanish  away  suddenly  now  that  I 
have  found  you  again  ?  ” 

“  What  makes  you  think  of  such  a 
thing  ?  I  shall  go  wherever  Katharine  has 
to  go,  of  course ;  but  our  changes  can’t  be 
sudden ;  we  could  not  give  up  our  pupils 
and  our  work  at  once,  too  much  depends 
on  them,  as  I  should  think  you  would 
know.” 

“  It  would  be  too  hard  on  me,  if  when, 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  have  found 
friends  to  my  mind  they  should  be  whisked 
away  before  I  have  got  any  good  out  of 
them.  Shall  you  be  passing  through  the 
gardens  at  the  same  hour  next  week  ? 
Since  Saville  Street  seems  to  be  an  almost 
impregnable  fortress,  I  must  look  out  for 
you  here.  I  shall  be  sure  to  meet  you  here, 
at  all  events.” 

“Yes,  at  all  events,”  said  Christabel,  dis¬ 
engaging  her  hand  from  the  farewell  clasp 
which  threatened  to  be  too  long.  She  did 
not  feel  quite  satisfied  with  herself  when 
she  was  in  the  omnibus  on  her  way  back 
to  Katharine,  and  was  able  to  think  quietly 
over  what  she  had  said  and  looked  and  felt. 
She  wished,  since  she  could  not  deny  to 
herself  that  this  unexpected  meeting  was 
a  great  event  to  her,  that  she  had  accepted 
Fortunatus’s  offer  of  companionship  home, 
and  given  Katharine  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  and  understanding  once  for  all  the 
terms  of  close  acquaintanceship  into  which 
they  two  had  unaccountably  stumbled. 
She  regretted  for  the  hundredth  time  that 
small  concealment  on  Christmas  eve, 
which  had  made  iter,  so  she  thought,  shy 
of  speaking  her  artist  friend’s  name  to 
Katharine,  and  induced  her  to  hide  away, 
as  she  had  never  before  hidden  thought  or 
feeling  from  Katharine,  the  recollections 
that  had  been  often  in  her  mind,  the 
oftener,  perhaps,  because  she  had  never 
spoken  them.  How  could  she  begin  now, 
and  how  would  Katharine  bear  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  an  interest  absorbing  her,  in  whose 
beginnings  she  had  had  no  part  ?  Was  it 
really  true  that  such  a  thing  had  happened 
as  that  she  had  a  separate  interest  from 
Katharine?  Christabel  tried  for  a  time  to 
argue  the  unwelcome  conviction  away,  but 
ended  by  only  wishing  vehemently  that  she 
could  feel  as  free  from  any  personal  con- 
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cern  in  the  discussion  of  future  plans  that 
was  to  take  place  this  evening,  as  she  had 
felt  when  she  set  forth  on  her  day’s  work. 
There  was  no  use  she  found  in  telling  her¬ 
self  that  she  was  free;  she  must  keep 
her  strength  for  struggling  to  put  the 
selfish,  unihared  interest  aside,  and  try  to 
hide  from  Katharine’s  tender  eyes  the 
anxiety  she  was  herself  aware  of,  the 
sick  eagerness  which  she  feared  would 
make  her  hang  breathless  on  Katharine’s 
words,  and  feel  as  if  each  wise  reason  she 
might  bring  forward  in  favor  of  leaving 
London  was  a  sentence  of  banishment,  a 
death-warrant  to  a  hope  which  was  already 
the  sum  of  interest  in  life  to  her.  What  s. 
terrible  bondage  to  have  fallen  into  since 
morning,  and  yet  the  next  minute  Christa- 
bel  was  smiling  to  herself.  Since  morn¬ 
ing —  one  little  day  —  and  it  was  possible 
to  live  a  week,  a  month,  a  year,  a  lifetime 
of  days,  every  one  of  which  might  be  rich 
with  the  same  delight  that  this  one  had 
held. 

CHAPTER  XVII, 

LETTERS. 

Katharine  was  the  first  to  reach  home. 
While  she  waited  for  Christabel,  she  moved 
their  tea-table  from  the  neighborhood  of 
the  fire  to  the  window  recess,  spread  the 
tea  before  the  open  window,  and  placed  a 
little  bunch  of  violets  among  the  cups  and 
saucers  to  celebrate,  on  this  first  mild 
evening  of  the  year,  a  change  from  their 
winter  to  their  summer  quarters,  as  im¬ 
portant  to  them  as  going  out  of  town  is  to 
other  people.  She  had  finished  her  ar¬ 
rangements  some  little  time  before  Chris¬ 
tabel  appeared,  yet  she  did  not,  as  she  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  doing  lately,  greet  her' 
entrance  with  an  exclamation  of  relief. 
She  looked  up  eagerly  indeed  from  a  letter 
she  had  just  finished  reading,  but  there 
was  some  other  thought  than  welcome  of 
Christabel  in  her  face,  something  so  im¬ 
portant  that  it  had  put  ordinary'  thoughts 
aside  for  a  while. 

“  Letters,”  said  Christabel,  hurrying  up 
to  her,  and  finding  her  heart  sink  with  a 
vague  foreboding  as  she  looked  into  Kath¬ 
arine’s  deep  eyes  and  tried  to  make  out 
what  the  unusual  expression  in  them 
meant.  An  augury  of  change,  surely,  but 
what  of  that?  Christabel  had  always 
hitherto  been  ready  for  the  next  step,  not 
having  had  any  great  stake  in  things  as 
they  were  till  now'. 

“  Letters  for  us  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  indeed  ;  and  one  that  will  have  a 
most  important  bearing  on  our  discussion 


to-night.  I  have  hardly  taken  it  in  yet. 
At  first  sight  it  seems  almost  too  good  to 
be  real,  and  that  there  must  be  objections 
underneath  when  vve  come  to  think  it  over. 
But  let  us  have  tea  first.  I  had  meant 
this  to  be  our  festival  of  settling  into  spring 
habits;  and  I  intended  to  give  our  sunset 
chimney-pots  an  affectionate  greeting  for 
another  summer’s  contemplation  of  them  ; 
and  here  comes  a  reversal  of  everything. 
But  eat  first.  What  have  vve  to  be  afraid 
of,  dearest  ?  So  long  as  we  keep  together, 
and  our  plans  are  progressing,  what  can 
it  matter  whether  chimney-pots  or  snow- 
mountains  reflect  the  sunsets  we  watch 
side  by  side  ?  ” 

“  Snow-mountains !  ”  repeated  Christa¬ 
bel  slowly.  “  Then  I  suppose  the  result 
of  your  inquiries  to-day  convinces  you  of 
the  uselessness  of  remaining  longer  in 
London,  and  that  you  must  seek  what  you 
want  further  away;  but  I  thought  it  was 
to  be  Paris.” 

“  So  it  was  this  morning,  but  I  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  just  now  that  for  that  I 
must  wait  another  whole  year.  I  have 
consulted  my  friends,  and  even  had  a  talk 
with  Dr.  Urquhart,  who  was  wonderfully 
kind,  and  entered  into  the  matter  thor¬ 
oughly  ;  we  won’t  say  for  whose  sake,  but 
certainly  it  was  not  through  any  special 
sympathy  with  my  aims.  It  is  perfectly 
true,  as  I  feared.  The  one  door  which  let 
one  lady  student  through  is  closed  forever 
against  women  in  England.  My  year’s 
private  study  has  given  me  courage  toper- 
severe,  and  certainty  of  my  own  powers  of 
endurance,  but  it  has  not  advanced  me  a 
single  step  towards  my  end,  and  every 
month  longer  in  London  will  be  wasted 
time.  Yet  I  had  come  to  the  sad  conclu¬ 
sion  that  another  summer  at  least  must  be 
wasted,  for  that  our  funds  were  not  in  a 
condition  to  allow  us  to  risk  such  a  step  as 
removal  to  Paris,  where  we  might  be  long 
before  you  got  any  work,  and  where,  though 
we  might  easily  find  another  Air  Throne, 
we  should  not  have  such  a  landlady  as  Mrs. 
West,  or  such  friends  as  the  Urquharts. 
I  came  home  out  of  heart,  thinking  that 
everything  was  against  me.  I  am  not  so 
strong  as  I  used  to  be  since  my  illness,  I 
think;  and  just  as  I  was  looking  at  our 
chimney-pots,  and  wondering  how  long  the 
months  of  another  summer  of  hope  de¬ 
ferred  would  seem,  I  heard  the  postman’s 
knock  down  below,  and  the  next  minute  up 
came  Mildred  West  with  the  letters  we  are 
going  to  read  together  after  tea.  You  look 
pale,  darling;  you  have  walked  too  far. 
Let  me  see  you  eat  and  drink  before  we 
say  anything  more.  Oh,  when  shall  I  have 
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“Yes,  yes,  my  child,  but  there  are  two 
sides  to  this  question,  as  to  every  other, 
and  I  have  lived  so  long  here,  and  assisted, 
as  was  my  duty,  in  arranging  so  many 
marriages,  that  I  have  come  to  feel  even  a 
little  shocked  at  an  English  girl’s  manner 
of  thinking  on  these  subjects.  There  is  a 
great  deal  to  be  said  in  favorof  trusting  to 
the  experience  and  cooler  judgment  of 
parents  and  elders,  who  understand,  as  vou 
young  people  do  not,  the  large  part  which 
suitability  of  entourage — I  cannot  get  the 
English  word ;  I  am  positively  forgetting 
my  English  —  plays  in  enabling  two  peo¬ 
ple  to  live  comfortably  together.  If  a  girl 
were  to  tell  me  she  had  fallen  in  love  — 
not  that  any  French  girl  would  dream  of 
so  terrible  an  indiscretion  —  I  should  rec¬ 
ommend  her  mother  to  look  after  her  well, 
and  marry  her  to  the  most  experienced 
middle-aged  man  of  their  acquaintance 
who  was  willing  to  take  the  responsibility 
of  her  guidance.  That  would  be  my  idea.” 

“  Poor  Madelon,”  said  Emmie  West, 
peeping  shyly  up  from  under  her  large 
shady  hat  into  the  face  of  Madame  de 
Florimel,  at  whose  side  she  was  pacing  the 
broad  terrace  of  the  chateau  garden, 
flanked  on  each  side  by  orange-trees. 

“  Poor  Madelon,  then  I  am  afraid  I  have 
done  more  harm  than  good  by  confiding 
my  fancies  to  you.  Please  don’t  think 
that  she  herself  has  ever  given  me  any 
exact  ground  for  them.  But  when  you 
1  opened  out  your  plan  to  me  about  the 
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/Spicier  from  Grasse,  who  has  asked  you 
to  find  him  a  wife  in  the  village,  and  said 
you  were  thinking  of  Madelon,  I  could  not 
help  telling  you  what  I  had  observed  since 
I  came  here.” 

“  So,  so,  it  is  in  thy  head,  is  it,  little  one, 
that  this  pretty  romance  of  the  olive-trees 
has  grown  up.  Thou  hast  thy  little  ideas 
on  these  subjects,  then,  it  seems.” 

“Yes,  I  have,”  said  Emmie,  taking  cour¬ 
age  to  look  back  playfully  into  the  keen, 
kind  eyes  that  were  scrutinizing  her  face. 
“  Yes,  madame,  I  have,  but  please  don’t 
advise  my  mother  to  marry  me  to  the  first 
prudent  old  man  who  would  take  the 
trouble  of  ruling  me.  I  should  not  like  it 
at  all,  and  poor  mamma  would  be  very 
much  puzzled  to  know  how  to  set  about 
such  an  enterprise.” 

“  Precisely,  that  is  the  English  way,  and 
though,  as  everybody  here  is  well  aware,  I 
am  English,  and  even  strongly  English  in 
all  my  habits  and  prejudices,  this  one  cus¬ 
tom  of  the  country,  the  carelessness  of 
mothers,  passes  my  understanding.  If 
you,  my  child,  had  belonged  to  me,  see 
how  it  would  have  been  between  us.  From 
the  first  hour  of  your  life  I  should  have 
watched  your  heart.  There  would  have 
been  no  opportunity  for  an  idea  to  enter 
that  had  not  been  shaped  by  my  experi¬ 
ence  first.  Then  when  the  hour  arrived 
for  settling  your  destiny  in  marriage,  there 
could  have  been  no  possibility  of  a  conflict 
between  our  wills  ;  you  would  have  had 
no  other  thought  but  to  approve  my  choice. 
Why  has  not  your  mother,  who  loves  you, 
you  say,  so  dearly,  why  has  not  she  acted 
in  a  similar  manner  ?” 

“  Poor  mamma,”  cried  Emmie;  “if  you 
only  knew  how  many  more  important 
things  she  has  to  think  about  than  my 
heart  1  Besides,  don’t  you  know,  in  En¬ 
gland  we  think  it  right  to  leave  all  that. 
It  may  never  come  ;  and  if  it  does — yes, 
dear  madame,  I  will  say  it  out,  though  you 
are  lifting  your  eyebrows  at  me  —  I  do 
think  it  must  be  best  to  choose  a  little  for 
oneself,  and  even  to  love  a  little  of  one’s 
own  accord,  if  one  is  to  marry.” 

Very  delicately  marked  were  the  eye¬ 
brows  that  surprise,  half  feigned,  half  real, 
lifted  up  into  a  white  brow,  on  which  a  few 
lines  of  age  and  care  were  written,  lightly 
as  with  a  fine  pencil.  And  the  rest  of  the 
face  corresponded  with  the  delicacy  of 
these  lines  ;  a  small,  aquiline  nose  ;  firm, 
thin  lips,  that  looked  more  accustomed  to 
open  for  commands  than  entreaties ;  a 
skin,  whose  clear  fineness  had  resisted 
forty-two  years  of  exposure  to  southern 
sunshine  and  sixty  of  life  ;  deep-set,  grev 


eyes,  with  a  hint  of  kindly  northern  humor 
sweetening  their  habitual  keenness ;  a  fig¬ 
ure  as  slim  and  alert  as  Emmie’s  own,  which 
somehow  managed,  quite  as  remarkably  as 
did  the  face,  to  express  the  combined  re¬ 
sults  of  early  training  and  long  habit,  of 
English  originality  and  French  taste.  This 
combination  was  particularly  visible  just 
now,  as  Madame  de  Florimel  paused  in 
their  walk  to  look  full  at  Emmie  with  lifted 
eyebrows  and  smiling  eyes;  her  face  dain¬ 
tily  framed  in  a  becoming  French  hood, 
and  the  skirt  of  her  black  silk  dress  drawn 
in  a  careless  bunch  through  her  pocket- 
holes,  to  set  her  thickly-soled  feet  free  for 
the  brisk  exercise  in  which  she  delighted. 

“Ah,  voila,”  she  cried  merrily,  perceiv¬ 
ing  that  her  look  of  pretended  surprise 
was  calling  fresh  and  fresh  floods  of  crim¬ 
son  into  Emmie’s  fair  face.  “  We  must 
look  a  little  further  into  this  bv-and-bv  — 
that  little  letter  of  caution  to  thy  mother 
will  have  to  be  written  I  think  —  but  there 
precisely  at  this  moment  comes  Joseph 
Marie,  who  can  never  manage  so  much  as 
to  take  the  cows  out  for  a  walk  between 
the  vines  without  calling  me  from  talk  with 
my  friends.  He  is  beckoning  me  to  come 
down  to  the  pond  to  speak  with  him,  I  will 
return  soon  and  finish  our  discussion. 

Emmie  followed  madame  to  the  end  of 
the  terrace,  and  watched  her  as  she  nimbly 
descended  a  flight  of  marble  steps  thatled 
from  the  upper  garden,  where  a  semblance 
of  effort  was  maintained  to  drill  the  luxu¬ 
riant  vegetation  in  diamond  and  heart- 
shaped  beds,  to  a  wilderness  below  where 
nature  and  the  advancing  spring  had  taken 
the  matter  entirely  into  their  own  hands. 
How  lovely  the  wilderness  looked  that 
sunny  morning  1  —  the  borders  of  prickly- 
leaved  artichokes,  between  which  madame 
was  now  picking  her  way,  the  strip  of 
green  corn  flaring  with  red  anemones,  the 
round  pond  at  the  bottom  of  the  inclosure 
where  Dr.  Urquhart’s  green  frogs  were 
croaking,  not  in  full  chorus,  indeed,  but 
loud  enough  to  secure  that  Emmie  should 
never  be  ignorant  of  their  existence  again, 
the  bed  of  violets  that  girdled  the  pond 
with  a  belt  of  vivid  color,  and  sent  out 
arrowy  perfumes  to  where  Emmie  stood. 
Scent,  warmth,  color,  strange,  dissonant 
music,  vivid,  intense  life  in  air  and  earth 
and  sky,  all  seemed  to  expand  Emmie’s 
being  into  new  perceptions  of  delight,  as 
she  stood  imbibing  them  rather  than  think¬ 
ing  of  them,  while  in  her  heart  there  was 
a  curious  reaching  forth  towards  something 
yet  to  come ;  something  which  seemed 
only  an  echo  of  that  call  of  the  spring  to 
which  nature  was  responding  so  ardently. 
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When  madame  had  disappeared  behind 
the  door  of  the  cow-shed  Emmie  turned 
round  and  walked  back  towards  the  cha¬ 
teau.  Shabby  and  out  of  repair  as  the 
white  stone  building  really  was,  it  looked 
a  dazzling  Aladdin’s  palace  of  marble  in 
the  strong  midday  sunshine,  the  very 
weather-stains  and  the  green  lizards  that 
were  basking  here  and  there  on  the  hot 
walls  turning  themselves  into  gems  for  its 
embellishment  that  day.  Here  too,  even 
in  the  seldom-used  apartments  of  the  west 
wing  were  signs  of  activity :  windows 
wide  open ;  gay  strips  of  carpet  hanging 
over  the  railing  of  a  balcony  at  the  far  end 
of  the  house  into  which  two  of  madame’s 
white-capped  handmaidens  had  dragged 
some  ancient  gilded  chairs  and  tapestry- 
sofas,  and  were  proceeding  to  evoke  clouds 
of  dust  from  them  with  their  brooms. 
Presently  Madelon  came  through  the  win¬ 
dow  on  to  the  balcony  to  inspect  the  work 
and  leaned  over  to  nod  and  smile  at  Em-  j 
mie  as  she  passed  below.  Madelon  being 
madame’s  principal  favorite  among  the 
village  maidens  was  generally  invited  to 
the  chateau  whenever  anything  unusual 
was  in  prospect,  and  as  madame  had  sent 
her  a  summons  yesterday  on  the  receipt  of 
a  letter  from  England,  she  had  appeared 
in  the  early  morning,  and  had  since  been 
hovering  from  attic  to  cellar  —  supple¬ 
menting  the  exertions  of  the  servants,  and 
welcomed  warmly  among  them  as  the  sure 
harbinger  of  some  pleasant  interruption  to 
the  slow  routine  of  daily  life  there. 

Yes,  and  even  beyond  the  precincts  of 
the  chateau  was  this  breeze  of  change 
noted  and  rejoiced  in.  By  the  great  iron 
gates  that  opened  on  to  the  village  road, 
little  groups  of  children  kept  gathering 
and  scattering  while  sometimes  an  older 
face  looked  in  between  the  bars.  Now  it 
is  old  Madame  Mule  with  a  great  bunch  of 
canes  from  the  river  on  her  head,  who 
stops  and  nods  encouragement  and  con¬ 
gratulation,  to  the  maidens  who  are  dust¬ 
ing  that  magnificent  chateau  furniture  for 
the  astonishment  of  the  guest  who  is  com¬ 
ing  from  England  to-morrow.  Now  it  is 
M.  Ie  Curd  himself  in  his  cassock  and 
curled  hat,  and  the  village  blacksmith  with 
his  grimy  face  and  forge  apron,  who  stop 
to  chat  and  look  up  at  the  balcony.  Em¬ 
mie  cannot  quite  catch  their  words,  but 
she  guesses  the  cheerful  nature  of  the 
conversation  by  the  winks  and  nods  and 
snaps  of  the  fingers  that  accompany  the 
talk. 

“  Our  dear  madame,”  so  the  talk  runs, 
“is  expecting  her  English  relation  to 
make  her  a  little  visit  again  this  spring. 


What  a  joy  for  our  good  madame,  who  is 
so  English,  and  who  will  naturally  rejoice 
to  shew  her  relation  some  of  the  fine 
things  he  cannot  see  elsewhere,  and  of 
which  be  will  no  doubt  speak  a  great  deal 
when  he  gets  back  to  his  own  miserable 
country!  And  precisely  by  good  fortune, 
never  for  several  years  have  the  vines  and 
the  olive-groves,  and  the  flower-fields  of 
madame  been  looking  so  well  as  just  now. 
Nor  her  betas  so  flourishing,  nor  have  her 
wine  and  oil  cellars,  and  her  poultry-yard 
been  so  well  furnished.  Ah,  ah  —  there 
will  be  some  one  who  will  open  his  eyes 
wide  by-and-by  —  at  the  display  made 
before  him  of  so  much  prosperity  and 
good  management  — due  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  principally  to  the  good  sense  and 
resolution  of  that  brave  Joseph  Marie,  in 
carrying  out  his  own  plans,  and  resisting 
madame’s  English  innovations.  Yet,  since 
madame  is  good  to  every  one,  one  would 
not  grudge,  one  would  indeed  rejoice 
heartily  with  her  in  the  triumph  she  is 
expecting.!’ 

Having  come  to  this  happy  conclusion 
they  moved  on  and  another  little  group 
formed  of  young  girls  from  the  river  with 
piled  baskets  of  white  linen  on  their  heads, 
who  were  still  more  enthusiastic  in  their 
exclamations  of  delight  at  the  sight  of  the 
old  furniture  and  the  prospect  of  a  guest 
at  the  chateau.  The  whole  place  was  bub¬ 
bling  over  with  festivity,  and  somehow  the 
joy  did  not  seem  exaggerated  to  Emmie, 
considering  who  it  was  that  was  coming 
to-morrow,  with  news  from  home  (her  Sa- 
ville  Street  letters  had  spoken  of  a  visit  he 
had  made  there  lately  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  the  last  intelligence  to  her);  and 
with  what  sort  of  a  look,  joyful  or  sorrow¬ 
ful,  on  the  speaking  face  that  seemed  to 
answer  to  her  thoughts  and  interpret  them 
as  no  other  had  ever  done. 

Emmie  turned  at  the  end  of  the  terrace 
and  walked  back  to  meet  Madame  de 
Florimel,  now  approaching  from  the  lower 
garden,  and  as  she  buried  her  face  in  a 
bunch  of  daffodils,  she  wondered  whether 
a  really  sensible  person,  whether  Kath¬ 
arine  Moore  herself  in  like  circumstances, 
could  help  feeling  as  foolishly  happy  as 
she  felt  just  then.  Madame,  who  seldom 
troubled  herself  to  gather  flowers,  having 
long  since  had  a  surfeit  of  them,  appeared, 
however,  at  the  top  of  the  marble  steps 
with  three  or  four  primroses  and  a  cowslip 
between  her  fingers,  poor  little  withered 
blooms,  the  only  shabby  ones  in  the  gar¬ 
dens,  which  she  had  gathered  behind  the 
cow-shed  in  a  shady  spot  where  the  roots 
had  been  planted  long  ago.  Her  eyes 
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were  fixed  upon  them  when  Emmie  joined 
her,  and  the  expression  of  her  face  had  a 
very  unusual  touch  of  melancholy. 

“  See,”  she  said,  “  how  unhappy  my 
English  primroses  look  in  the  grand  com¬ 
pany  they  find  themselves  among.  Wyn¬ 
yard  Anstice  brought  them  from  the  woods 
at  Leigh,  the  last  time  he  came  here  with 
his  uncle.  But  I  made  a  mistake  in  ask¬ 
ing  for  them ;  I  might  have  known  well 
enough  that  living  things  transplanted  from 
one  country  to  another  never  come  to  much 
good,  or  are  happy.” 

“  Madame  —  but  you,  madame,”  cried 
Emmie,  surprised  by  her  quick  sympathy 
into  answering'to  the  thought  instead  of 
the  words  of  her  companion. 

Madame  was  not  at  all  accustomed  to 
being  understood  better  than  she  intended, 
and  being  talkative  by  nature  had  fallen 
into  a  habit  of  indulging  in  spoken  reve¬ 
ries,  which,  with  Madelon  or  the  good  curd 
by  her  side,  had  brought  no  other  incon¬ 
venience  than  that  of  confirming  her  com¬ 
panions  in  their  chronic  contempt  for  ma- 
dame’s  English  ideas.  She  turned  rather 
sharply  to  look  at  Emmie  now,  but  could 
find  nothing  to  alarm  or  offend  her  in  the 
sweet  wistfulness  with  which  the  girl’s 
reverential  eyes  were  trying  to  read  her 
face.  Had  she  not  lately  been  saying  that 
had  Providence  blessed  her  with  a  daugh¬ 
ter  like  this,  there  should  only  be  one 
heart  and  one  soul  between  them,  and  in¬ 
deed  — 

A  swift  thought  darted  through  ma- 
dame’s  inventive  brain,  so  delicious  to  her 
that  it  nearly  drove  away  the  sad  reflec¬ 
tions  that  had  occupied  her  during  her 
progress  up  the  garden ;  then,  seeing  as 
by  a  flash  of  lightning  how  the  two  trains 
of  thought,  the  sad  and  the  joyful,  might 
be  made  to  fit  into  each  other,  she  grasped 
after  the  fleeting  melancholy,  and  said 
musinglv,  as  she  laid  the  stalks  of  her 
English  flowers  together  in  a  bouquet,  — 

“Ah,  my  child,  the  sight  of  these  flowers 
has  brought  my  thoughts  back  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  we  were  discussing  when  I  was  called 
away:  the  question  of  how  the  great  event 
in  a  girl’s  life  should  be  conducted.  You 
think  it  strange  in  me,  so  entirely  English 
as  I  am  in  all  my  principles,  to  have 
adopted  French  notions  on  the  subject  of 
forming  marriages ;  but  I  followed  your 
plan  when  I  was  young,  my  child.  I  chose 
for  myself,  and  having  given  up  all  other 
ties  for  the  man  whose  society  I  believed 
enough  for  my  happiness,  I  have  lived  a 
very  solitary  life  in  this  place  for  forty 
years.  Yes,  it  is  nearly  forty  years  since 
I  began  to  spend  my  time  chiefly  alone 


I  here,  —  with  affectionate  neighbors  and 
occupations,  —  but  alone,  as  you  see.” 

“  M.  le  Comte  died,  then,  so  soon  after 
your  marriage,”  said  Emmie. 

“  He  died  at  Monaco  two  years  ago,  my 
child,  of  a  sudden  seizure  at  the  gaming¬ 
table,  where  he  had  long  been  accustomed 
to  spend  his  nights  and  days.  We  had 
different  ideas,  different  habits,  a  different 
faith.  I  occupied  myself  with  his  interests 
to  the  last,  and  I  have  done  my  best  to 
save  something  out  of  the  ruin  he  made 
for  my  son  —  to  create  an  existence  for 
him  which  he  will  perhaps  appreciate 
when  I  am  gone.” 

“  Ah,  you  have  your  son.” 

“  For  two  or  three  years  of  his  child¬ 
hood  I.  had  him,  but  he  was  educated  apart 
|  from  me,  and  in  growing  up  he  has  re¬ 
moved  himself  further  and  further  from 
1  my  influence.  He  is  an  ardent  Catholic, 
and  his  spiritual  advisers  do  not  advocate 
his  spending  much  of  his  time  with  an  En¬ 
glish  mother.  I  have  only  twice  seen  his 
wife  and  child.  I  am  a  lonely  old  woman, 
as  you  see,  and  when  I  am  not  occupied 
with  my  mtnage  and  my  farming,  I  fall  to 
speculating  on  the  difference  it  would  have 
made  in  my  own  life,  and  in  some  other 
lives,  if  I  had  taken  my  father’s  and  moth¬ 
er’s  advice,  and  accepted  the  husband  they 
had  planned  for  me.” 

Emmie’s  sympathetic  eyes  asked  for 
more ;  and  madame,  laughing,  as  she 
lightly  struck  her  cheek  with  the  bouquet 
she  had  arranged  to  her  mind  by  this  time, 
went  on. 

“  Ah,  what  a  lover  of  love-stories  we 
have  here.  You  will  not  be  content,  I  see, 
till  you  have  drawn  the  whole  history  out 
of  me ;  and  you  are  wondering  already 
how  a  girl  of  eighteen  —  your  own  age,  f 
think  —  came  already  to  have  two  lovers.” 

“No,”  said  Emmie  quickly,  “for  the 
girl  of  eighteen  was  you.” 

“  So  an  English  girl  can  make  a  pretty 
speech,  or  has  she  learned  it  already  from 
Madelon  ?  However,  the  second  suitor  in 
my  estimation  was  no  great  conquest,  and 
I  don’t  think  it  ever  came  into  my  head  to 
consider  him  a  lover  at  all.  He  was  my 
cousin,  a  certain  Wynyard  Anstice,  whom 
I  had  known  all  my  life,  in  my  baby  days, 
as  a  big,  teasing,  over-affectionate  school¬ 
boy,  and  afterwards  as  a  grave  young  man, 
who  came  to  our  house  at  regular  intervals, 
and  was  always  more  and  more  intent  on 
matters  that  did  not  interest  me,  and  more 
and  more  tiresomely  determined  to  thrust 
himself  and  them  on  my  notice. 

“  Was  he  at  all  like  the  relation,  the  Mr. 
Wynyard  Anstice,  who  is  coming  here 
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to-morrow ;  but  no,  there  cannot  be  any 
likeness.” 

“  Why  not?  ”  asked  madame,  raising  her 
eyebrows  again.  “  Relations  are  alike 
sometimes.  However,  you  are  right  in 
your  guess ;  the  present  Wynyard  Anstice 
does  not  get  his  good  looks  or  his  pleas¬ 
ant  ways  from  our  side  of  the  house,  though 
he  is  an  Anstice  at  the  bottom,  and  can 
even  remind  me  of  his  uncle  when  he  turns 
obstinate.  My  cousin  Wynyard  was  an 
eldest  son,  and  his  father  was  a  rich  man, 
while  mine,  though  the  head  of  the  family, 
was  absolutely  poor  for  our  station.  Ti¬ 
tled  poverty  has  been  my  lot  through  life, 
and  I  have  learned  to  accustom  myself  to 
its  straits  and  its  unsubstantial  dignities, 
till  I  doubt  whether  I  could  accommodate 
myself  to  anything  else.  Even  then  I  had 
imbibed  a  certain  contempt  for  my  uncle, 
because  he  had  early  in  life  married  the 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  trading  family,  and 
allowed  his  name  to  be  associated  with 
theirs  in  the  business  from  which  their 
riches  were  drawn ;  and  when  the  eldest 
son  showed  a  real  talent  for  affairs,  and 
threw  himself  with  energy  into  the  pursuits 
of  his  mother’s  family,  all  his  chance  of 
success  with  me  was  over  forever.  I  was 
a  foolish,  wilful  girl,  as  I  said  before,  and 
I  had  my  way.  Sometimes,  in  my  lonely 
hours,  I  amuse  myself  by  figuring  the  life 
I  might  have  had  if  my  mother  had  had 
hers.  It  would  not  have  been  all  roses, 
any  more  than  is  this,  but  there  would  have 
been  perhaps  greater  compensations.  I 
should  have  lived  among  old  friends,  and 
during  a  great  part  of  my  middle  life  in  my 
own  childhood’s  home;  for  my  only 
brother  died  soon  after  my  father,  and  the 
Leigh  estates,  such  as  they  were,  came  to 
my  cousin,  who  lived  in  the  old  house  till 
he  died.” 

“  And  never  married  ?  ” 

“  But  not  for  love  of  me.  Misfortunes 
follow  some  people,  and  my  cousin  was 
destined  to  suffer  from  a  much  deeper 
heart-wound  than  any  I  gave  him.  The 
winter  after  my  brother’s  death  he  came  to 
La  Roquette  to  pay  me  a  long  visit. 
There  were  matters  of  business  to  discuss 
between  us,  and  I  think  he  found  a  certain 
satisfaction  in  seeing  how  things  were 
here,  and  in  bringing  his  once  despised 
acuteness  to  my  aid,  using  it  to  protect  me 
from  some  of  the  worst  consequences  of 
the  position  in  which  I  had  placed  myself. 
That  year  the  maisonnette  on  the  hill  was 
fitted  up,  and  I  invited  a  dear  English 
friend  with  her  daughter  to  spend  the  first 
winter  in  it.  The  daughter  was  a  charm¬ 
ing  girl,  thoroughly  English,  but  of  a  type 


I  had  not  seen  before,  full  of  little  enthusi¬ 
asms  and  notions  which  she  would  quite 
forget  herself  in  defending.  I  was  French 
enough  then  to  be  doubtful  of  my  friend’s 
wisdom  in  having  allowed  her  daughter  to 
run  beyond  her  so  far ;  but  my  grave 
elderly  cousin  was  thoroughly  bewitched, 
over  head  and  ears  in  love,  after  the  sec¬ 
ond  morning  of  arguing  and  dawdling  to¬ 
gether  up  and  down  this  terrace.  I  con¬ 
fess  I  used  my  influence  with  the  mother 
and  the  young  girl  to  give  matters  the 
turn  he  wished,  feeling  that  I  owed  my 
cousin  something.  It  was  one  of  the  few 
mistakes  in  that  way  I  have  ever  made  in 
my  life.  They  were  engaged  in  this  gar¬ 
den.  Ah  !  me,  I  can  see  them  coming  up 
the  marble  steps  together,  he  all  radiant, 
and  eager  to  tell  me  of  his  success,  and 
she  blushing  and  smiling  at  the  thought  of 
the  pleasure  the  news  would  give  to  her 
mother  and  me.  But  it  did  not  answer. 
On  closer  acquaintance  she  grew  alarmed 
at  his  imperious  temper,  that  clashed  per¬ 
petually  with  her  ideas,  and  soon  after  they 
returned  to  England  she  jilted  him  to 
marry  the  younger  of  his  two  half-brothers, 
young  men  who  had  grown  up  since  I  left 
England,  and  to  whom  my  elder  cousin  had 
acted  the  part  of  a  father.” 

“  This  girl  and  the  young  brother  were 
Mr.  Wynyard  Anstice’s  father  and  mother, 
then  ?  ” 

“  You  have  guessed  it.  That  is  his 
special  link  on  to  me,  and  indeed  he  is  the 
only  one  of  my  English  relations  in  the 
younger  generation  that  I  trouble  myself 
to  keep  up  an  acquaintance  with.  I  can’t 
help  clinging  to  him,  and  the  attraction 
seems  mutual ;  for  here,  after  rather  a 
long  interval,  and  without  any  pressing  of 
mine,  he  comes  proposing  to  spend  a  few 
weeks  with  me.  It  will  bring  a  crowd  of 
old  recollections  to  have  him  here  again, 
with  those  looks  and  ways  that  have  so 
much  of  his  mother  in  them.  An  unlucky 
resemblance,  for  it  has  cost  him  a  fortune 
already.  His  parents  both  died  in  India 
a  few  years  after  their  marriage,  and  left 
him  a  legacy  to  his  uncle’s  care,  with,  I 
believe,  a  great  many  professions  of  re¬ 
pentance  for  their  past  conduct  towards 
him.  The  old  man  behaved  very  well,  and 
accepted  the  charge  of  the  child,  reluctant¬ 
ly  at  first,  but  growing  fond  of  him  by  de¬ 
grees,  and  treating  him  in  all  respects  like 
a  son.  I  was  glad  when  I  saw  what  a 
fine  handsome  boy  the  little  Wynyard  was, 
not  so  like  his  mother  as  to  awaken  painful 
recollections,  but  with  a  great  deal  of  her 
brightness,  and  sweetness  of  nature. 

“  For  some  years  it  seemed  as  if  my 
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cousin  had  at  last  succeeded  in  binding 
one  living  creature  to  himself;  and  I  hear¬ 
ing  of  it,  and  seeing  it,  for  the  two  paid 
several  visits  here  together,  rejoiced  that 
the  doom  of  utter  solitude  had  not  come 
upon  us  both,  that  a  little  bit  of  natural 
cheerfulness  and  family  love  had  visited 
my  old  home  once  more.  It  did  very  well 
while  Wvnyard  was  a  boy,  for  he  has  a 
fine  temper,  and  so  long  as  there  was  only 
the  question  of  yielding  his  wishes  in 
every-day  matters,  his  bright  good-humor 
made  all  easy ;  but  when  the  time  came 
for  him  to  think  for  himself,  and  he  devel¬ 
oped  the  same  tendency  to  take  up  enthu¬ 
siasms  his  mother  had  had,  then  —  well,  I 
understood  the  conflict  that  followed  better 
it  may  be  than  any  one  else.  It  was  affec¬ 
tion  intensified  by  recollections  of  past  pain, 
quite  as  much  as  a  tyrannical  temper,  that 
made  my  poor  cousin  resent  so  bitterly 
the  differences  of  opinion  that  grew  up  be¬ 
tween  himself  and  his  darling  when  the 
boy  approached  manhood.  If  Wynyard 
could  have  agreed  with  him  on  every  point, 
and  fallen  in  with  all  his  prejudices,  he 
would  have  felt  himself  avenged,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  old  desertion  ;  but  when  the 
one  person  he  had  allowed  himself  to  love 
in  his  later  years  chose  to  think  and  act 
for  himself  in  a  manner  directly  opposed  to 
his  judgment,  all  his  former  affection  turned 
to  gall,  and  he  seemed  to  lose  even  his 
sense  of  justice.” 

“Did  he  die  unforgiving?”  asked  Em¬ 
mie  anxiously. 

“  It  was  a  seizure  at  the  last.  Wynyard 
was  sent  for,  and  the  other  nephew,  who 
is  now  Lord  Anstice,  and  they  were  both 
with  him  for  the  last  week  of  his  life. 
He  recovered  consciousness  a  few  hours 
before  the  end,  and  seemed  pleased,  so 
Wynyard  told  me,  to  see  him  so  near,  speak¬ 
ing  to  him  as  of  old,  as  if  there  had  never 
been  any  quarrel.  But  if  he  remembered 
the  injustice  he  had  committed,  and  wished 
to  undo  it,  it  was  too  late  then.  Wynyard, 
at  all  events,  was  not  one  to  allow  last 
moments  to  be  disturbed  with  thoughts  of 
worldly  possessions.  It  had  always  been 
supposed  that  the  large  fortune  my  cousin 
inherited  from  his  father  would  go  to 
Wynyard,  and  that  the  other  nephew 
would  have  the  Anstice  estates,  which  had 
greatly  increased  in  value  under  my 
cousin’s  management.  When  the  will 
came  to  be  read,  however,  it  was  found 
that  Wynyard’s  name  was  left  out,  and 
that  the  whole  of  the  property  went  to  the 
other  nephew,  an  idle  young  man,  who 
had  never  been  a  favorite  with  his  uncle 
till  just  at  the  last,  when  he  took  him  up 


to  punish  Wynyard  for  his  independence. 
Wynyard  makes  very  light  of  the  disap¬ 
pointment,  professing  to  think  it  only  fair 
that  he  should  be  left  to  abide  by  the  prin¬ 
ciples  he  had  chosen,  and  prove  that  he 
understood  what  he  was  about  when  he 
said  they  were  sufficient  for  him.  All 
that  is  beyond  me  —  belonging  indeed  to 
regions  of  thought  into  which  I  do  not 
profess  to  have  entered  —  and  I  suppose 
I  ought  to  be  glad  to  see  my  father’s  title 
in  the  way  of  being  properly  supported  at 
last ;  but  I  don’t  think  I  am.  I  like  the 
old  simplicity  and  the  dignity  that  owed 
nothing  to  wealth ;  and  I  can’t  escape 
feeling  as  if  the  injustice  done  to  Wynyard 
may  be  traced  back  to  influence  I  exer¬ 
cised  here,  in  walks  up  and  down  this  ter¬ 
race  long  ago.  If  I  had  not  planned  a  little 
too  eagerly  just  that  once  in  my  life,  mat¬ 
ters  might  have  adjusted  themselves  more 
smoothly.  The  two  young  people  who 
married  afterwards  would  have  met  and 
liked  each  other  all  the  same,  doubtless  ; 
but  there  would  have  been  no  previous 
promise  to  make  their  love  a  treachery  to 
the  elder  brother ;  or  they  would  never 
have  met,  and  my  cousin  would  have 
divided  his  possessions  justly  among  his 
heirs,  uninfluenced  by  old  loves  and  grudg¬ 
es.  But  forgive  me,  my  child,  I  have  been 
talking  to  myself  instead  of  to  you  for  the 
last  ten  minutes.  It  is  a  bad  habit  I  have 
fallen  into  through  living  so  much  alone. 
Excuse  me.” 

Emmie’s  face  did  not  suggest  the  need 
of  any  apology,  but  Madame  de  Florimel 
was  no  longer  looking  at  it,  her  eyes  had 
for  some  time  been  fixed  on  a  distant  part 
of  the  garden,  as  if  she  had  been  calling 
up  recollections  of  vanished  figures  to 
people  it  with. 

“  I  live  so  much  alone,”  she  continued, 
“  that  when  I  am  walking  up  and  down 
here,  I  fall  into  a  way  of  following  out  my 
own  thoughts.  It  is  among  the  old  days 
that  I  live  instead  of  in  the  present,  fancy¬ 
ing  how  this  and  that  would  have  been,  if 
one  or  the  other  person  had  acted  differ¬ 
ently,  or  if  circumstances  had  occurred 
otherwise  than  they  did.  Ah,  well ;  but 
now  you  see,  my  child,  our  argument  is 
ended.  I  have  told  you  a  chapter  out  of 
my  own  history,  all  d  propos  of  Madelon’s 
prospects,  to  convince  you  that  you  had 
better  leave  her  parents  and  myself  to 
settle  her  marriage.  If  my  friend,  the 
Grasse  ipicier,  whom  I  have  long  known, 
and  with  whose  affairs  I  am  well  ac¬ 
quainted,  should  approve  himself  to  us 
elders,  you  young  ones  will  do  well  to 
acquiesce  in  our  decision.  It  is  a  tangled 
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web,  my  child,  this  life  that  we  are  all  in, 
and  it  needs  experienced  hands  to  lay 
thread  and  thread  together.  Ah,  here 
comes  Madelon  to  tell  us  that  the  charettc 
is  waiting  to  take  you  back  to  the  maison¬ 
nette.  You  have  made  this  morning  of 
waiting  pass  pleasantly,  my  child,  and  you 
must  not  forget  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
your  good  aunt  for  sparing  you  to  me.  It 
is  an  amiable  person,  this  Lady  Rivers, 
though  somehow  or  other  I  —  but  what 
am  I  about,  maundering  to  myself  again? 
I  must  have  entered  my  dotage  to  day. 
Let  us  go  and  see  if  Madelon  has  remem¬ 
bered  to  put  the  flowers  I  gathered  for 
your  aunt  under  the  charette  seat.” 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

RED  ANEMONES. 

The  bright  sunshiny  mornings  did  not 
always  bring  Emmie  West  such  long  leisure 
as  she  had  enjoyed  in  the  chateau  garden 
when  Madame  de  Florimel  had  confided 
to  her  a  chapter  of  her  early  history.  Even 
to  the  pretty  maisonnette  on  the  side  of  the 
hill,  there  would  come  every  now  and  then 
dark  days  —  and  there  was  sure  to  be  one 
hour  in  each  day — when  Emmie  was 
tempted  to  wish  herself  back  in  dingy 
Saville  Street,  finding  that  uninterrupted 
sunshine  out  of  doors  did  not  quite  make 
up  for  gloom  inside  the  house.  Entire 
days  of  discomfort  occurred  whenever  a 
badly-cooked  dinner,  or  a  suspicion  that 
Madame  la  Comtesse  had  singled  out 
Emmie  for  attentions  due  to  some  one 
else,  aggravated  Lady  Rivers  into  a  state 
of  temper  that  refused  rest  to  herself  or 
any  one  under  her  control.  The  hour  of 
trial  that  came  with  each  day  was  caused 
by  Lady  Rivers’s  impatience  to  get  her  let¬ 
ters,  and  was  spent  in  weary  watching  for 
the  approach  of  the  factcur  down  the 
steep  road  that  connected  La  Roquette 
with  the  little  mountain  town  which  was  its 
nearest  point  of  contact  with  a  world  con¬ 
cerning  itself  with  letters. 

The  eagerness  of  the  present  inhabitants 
of  the  little  chateau  to  have  their  share  of 
news  at  a  particular  hour  of  the  day,  was 
an  ever-recurring  surprise  and  scandal  to 
the  cheery  old  facteitr.  He  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  place  the  weekly  newspaper,  or 
the  rare  letter  he  brought  to  the  scattered 
farmhouses  he  visited  in  his  rounds,  on 
the  topmost  doorstep,  or  on  the  wooden 
ledge  where  the  marmites  dried  them¬ 
selves  under  the  kitchen  window,  and  to 
leave  them  there  to  greet  the  eyes  of  their 
owners  when  they  returned  in  the  evening 
from  their  day’s  work  among  their  olives 


and  vines.  He  did  not  know  how  to  shrug 
his  shoulders  high  enough  in  contempt  of 
people  who  wasted  good  daylight  in  watch¬ 
ing  on  their  doorstep  for  his  arrival,  as 
Emmie  West  watched  every  day.  Though 
he  was  too  true  a  Frenchman  not  to  have  a 
smile  and  a  polite  word  of  excuse  ready 
when  the  eyes  that  watched  and  re¬ 
proached  him  for  his  delays  were  as  pretty 
as  Emmie’s,  he  could  not  reconcile  himself 
to  having  his  right  to  take  his  dejeuner 
leisurely  by  the  roadside  so  questioned. 

To  people  who  passed  the  entire  day  in 
doing  nothing,  what  would  it  matter  at 
what  hour  they  had  their  letters?  Ma¬ 
dame  la  Comtesse  was  more  reasonable, 
and  far  from  requiring  her  budget  at  a  par¬ 
ticular  time  of  the  day,  allowed  him  to 
spare  himself  the  long  descent  into  her 
valley,  and  to  leave  her  letters  at  the  mai¬ 
sonnette  to  be  carried  down  the  hill  by  one 
of  the  farm  people  at  their  leisure.  Why 
should  any  one  be  more  particular  than 
madame,  and,  above  all,  what  could  one 
want  with  so  many  letters  every  day?  Two, 
four,  half  a  dozen. 

The  facteitr  could  not  restrain  a  glance 
of  curiosity  darting  from  his  dark  southern 
eyes,  as  he  counted  these  numbers,  day 
after  day,  into  Emmie’s  hand.  A  little 
joke  about  a  “  bien  aimi”  hovered  on  his 
lips,  which  never,  however,  got  itself  said, 
for  Emmie,  though  accessible  enough  at 
other  times,  always  looked  grave  when  she 
was  taking  in  the  letters. 

Who  could  say  what  aggravations  to 
temper  for  Aunt  Rivers  might  not  be  fold¬ 
ed  up  in  one  or  another  of  them  ? 

She  generally  remained  for  a  moment 
on  the  steps  outside,  shading  her  eyes 
with  her  hand,  and  looking  after  the  fac- 
teur  till  he  had  passed  the  hedge  of  roses, 
now  full  of  pink  blooms,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  garden,  just  to  refresh  herself  with  as 
much  sunshine  as. possible,  before  turning 
back  to  the  house  to  confront  Lady  Rivers 
I  with  a  handful  of  fateful  letters. 

Madame’s  valley,  with  all  its  scattered 
dwellings,  lies  spread  out  like  a  panorama 
at  her  feet.  The  groups  of  houses  she 
spies  from  her  high  station,  here  by  a  red 
roof  in  a  bosquet  of  grey  olives,  there  by  a 
thin  column  of  smoke  rising  through  the 
thick,  high  canes  that  border  the  river, 
these  all  contain  friends,  and  have  associa¬ 
tions  for  Emmie  now.  She  knows  who 
owns  that  group  of  fig-trees,  whose 
branches  hold  up  buds  like  delicate  green 
cups,  high  in  the  air  —  whose  is  the  orchard 
of  quince  and  almond,  at  the  opening  of 
the  valley  —  and  to  whom  belongs  the 
vineyard  on  the  other  side  of  the  tvinding 
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road,  where  the  dwarf  vines  have  clothed 
themselves  promisingly  with  downy  leaves, 
and  clusters  with  a  good  smell.  Ah,  the 
winter  is  over  and  done  indeed,  “  the 
fig-tree  puts  forth  her  leaves,  the  vines 
have  a  good  smell,”  and  Emmie’s  heart,  to¬ 
day,  adds  softly  to  the  ancient  spring-tide 
love-song  —  “and  he  has  come.” 

Down  there  in  the  great  white  house  all 
bathed  in  sunshine,  he  opened  his  eyes  this 
morning  on  all  this  beauty,  and  perhaps 
to-day - 

But  what  is  Emmie  doing,  keeping 
Lady  Rivers  waiting  so  long  for  her  six 
letters  ?  The  glow  fades  from  her  face  as 
she  turns  to  enter  the  hushed,  shaded 
house  where  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
freshness  and  brightness  is  shut  out  to 
suit  the  invalid’s  fancies ;  bent,  Emmie 
sometimes  thinks,  on  depriving  herself  of 
the  advantages  they  have  come  so  far  to 
seek,  and  on  bringing  as  much  of  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  her  London  life  about  her  as 
she  can  lay  hold  on  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.  Emmie  puts  it  down  to  the  worry 
of  expecting  and  reading  these  daily  let¬ 
ters,  that  her  aunt’s  cheek  has  not  lost  its 
hectic  flush,  and  that  her  nightly  sleepless¬ 
ness  and  morning  cough  have  scarcely  at 
all  abated.  She  even  took  it  on  herself  to 
suggest  to  Alma  that  the  letters  from  Ec- 
cleston  Square  had  better  for  the  future 
be  written  more  carefully ;  but  the  caution 
did  not  avail.  Lady  Rivers  fretted  so 
much  more  at  not  receiving  full  descrip¬ 
tions  of  all  the  Kirkman  parties,  that  the 
old  practice  of  giving  full  details  had  to  be 
resumed;  and  Emmie  again  spent  the 
greater  part  of  the  fresh  sunny  mornings 
in  reading  aloud  accounts  of  London  gaie¬ 
ties  which  Alma  dutifully  despatched  day 
by  day  for  her  mother’s  consolation  during 
her  exile  from  all  such  delights.  These 
narrations  to  Emmie’s  ears  sounded  pleas¬ 
ant  enough,  and  seemed  to  set  forth  a  very 
prosperous  state  of  things.  She  never  got 
quite  to  understand  what  were  the  jarring 
notes,  or  why  certain  names  and  sentences 
should  bring  a  quick  gasp  in  her  aunt’s 
breathing,  and  that  frightened,  baffled  look 
in  her  eyes,  so  painful  to  see. 

“  Laurence !  Are  you  quite  sure  the 
name  is  Laurence  ?  You  read  so  careless¬ 
ly,  Emmie,  my  dear.  It  couid  not  possi¬ 
bly  be  young  Laurence  with  whom  Con¬ 
stance  went  to  the  opera  while  Sir  John 
was  laid  up  with  a  sore  throat.  Look 
again.  Ah,  yes,  as  you  say,  Alma  was 
there  too,  but  then  Alina  must  have  given 
up  her  engagement  for  the  Kirkmans’ 
great  dinner  on  Horace’s  birthday  —  given 
it  up,  too,  at  the  last  moment.  How  could 


Constance  be  so  wilful  ?  What  are  they 
all  thinking  of?  There  would  be  two 
places  vacant  at  the  Kirkmans’  dinner- 
table  !  Sir  Francis  would  not  dine  there 
without  Alma;  he  would  not  sacrifice  him¬ 
self  so  far  as  that.  I  know  him.  It’s  a 
selfish  world,  Emmie,  my  dear,  and  we 
poor  mothers  who  are  ready  to  do  any¬ 
thing,  anything  for  our  children’s  good, 
must  see  the  plans  we  have  toiled  our¬ 
selves  to  death  to  carry  out  defeated  by 
other  people’s  folly  and  selfishness. 
There,  you  had  better  go  away  and  open 
your  own  letter.  You  have  been  peeping 
under  the  envelope  all  the  time  I  have  been 
talking.  Nobody  ever  does  seem  to  see 
my  anxieties,  or  care  for  what  I  suffer.” 
Then  a  great  tear  would  gather  in  the 
faded,  fevered  eyes,  and  falling,  blot  out 
young  Laurence’s  obnoxious  name  on 
Alma’s  sheet. 

It  certainly  did  appear  hard  to  Lady 
Rivers  to  find  that  old  enemy  of  hers, 
whom  she  believed  she  had  so  thoroughly 
routed  and  crushed  long  ago,  starting  up 
in  her  path  again  with  power  to  put  obsta¬ 
cles  in  the  way  of  her  present  projects, 
even  if  still  sorer  heartburnings  and  terrors 
in  the  future  need  not  be  foreboded  from 
his  reappearance  on  the  scene.  More  fre¬ 
quently,  however,  it  was  the  omission  of  a 
name  in  Alma’s  letters  that  troubled  her. 

“Is  that  all,  Emmie? ’’she  would  ask. 
“  Are  you  sure  ?  Let  us  look  through  the 
crossing  again.  Another  long  letter  with¬ 
out  a  word  of  Horace  Kirkman  in  it!  Of 
course  when  a  girl  like  Alma  is  engaged, 
one  does  not  expect  her  to  dwell  much 
upon  her  feelings  and  —  that  sort  of  thing, 
but  I  should  like  to  know  at  least  how 
often  he  calls,  she  might  tell  me  so  much , 
I  think,  and  whether  she  is  pleased  with 
the  presents  he  brings  her.  Let  me  recol¬ 
lect —  yes  —  it  is  a  long  time,  more  than  a 
week  since  Alma  mentioned  Horace  in  her 
letter,  and  then  she  spoke  almost,  I 
thought,  as  if  she  had  been  annoyed  with 
him  for  sending  her  such  an  expensive 
valentine.  You  would  not  think  it  a  seri¬ 
ous  fault  in  a  lover  —  the  not  knowing  how 
to  make  you  handsome  enough  presents, 
would  you,  Emmie  ?  You  would  be  grate¬ 
ful  for  such  an  elegant  valentine  as  Alma 
found  fault  with,  now  would  you  not  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know,”  answered  Emmie,  re¬ 
luctant  to  contradict,  yet  unable  to  rest 
under  the  imputation  of  admiring  Mr. 
Horace  Kirkman’s  style  of  courtship.  “  If 
I  liked  a  person  very  much,  I  suppose  I 
should  not  mind  his  giving  me  useless 
I  things  that  cost  a  great  deal  of  money, 
I  however  silly  I  might  think  it.” 
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“Ah,  well,”  said  Lady  Rivers  coldly, 
“  you  are  not  likely  to  be  tried  in  that  way, 
my  dear.  Your  lover,  if  ever  you  have 
one,  will  probably  not  have  money  to  spend 
on  useless  presents,  so  it  is  quite  as  well 
that  you  should  not  acquire  a  taste  for 
them'  You  may  read  me  any  part  of  your 
mother’s  letter  that  is  interesting  enough 
to  take  my  thoughts  from  my  own  troubles. 
I  know  she  is  grateful  to  me  for  all  my 
goodness  to  you  and  to  Aubrey,  and  it 
soothes  me  to  hear  what  she  says  about 
how  badly  you  would  both  have  been  situ¬ 
ated  but  for  me.” 

Then  Emmie  glanced  breathlessly  down 
the  pages  of  her  letter  for  one  of  those 
meek  sentences  about  “  my  obligations  to 
dear  Aunt  Rivers  for  giving  you  such  a 
happy  winter,”  with  which  Mrs.  West  did 
not  fail  to  sprinkle  her  epistles,  or  for  some 
harmless  home  incident  that  could  be  read 
out  without  revealing  the  family  straits  too 
plainly.  For  Emmie  was  inconsistent 
enough  to  resent  that  little  taunt  about  the 
probable  poverty  of  her  future  lover,  and 
even  to  feel  it  keenly,  though  she  did  hate 
the  Kirkmans  so  much,  and  though  her 
dear  countess  had  imbued  her  with  a 
greater  contempt  than  ever  for  vulgar 
wealth.  She  was  seldom,  however,  allowed 
to  read  far  without  interruption. 

“  1  Dr.  Urquhart  has  given  Mildie  tick¬ 
ets  for  some  lectures  on  physics,  and  Mrs. 
Urquhart  has  promised  to  take  her  to  the 
first  lecture  in  the  doctor’s  brougham,’” 
she  began. 

“  Physic  1  what  a  disagreeable  subject 
for  a  lecture,”  Lady  Rivers  struck  in.  “  If 
Mildie  had  to  take  as  much  as  I,  she  would 
not  care  to  hear  it  lectured  about.  How¬ 
ever,  I  am  glad  the  Urquharts  pay  so  much 
attention  to  Mildie,  it  looks  well,”  and  Em¬ 
mie,  finding  that  her  cheeks  were  tingling 
under  her  aunt’s  meaning  smile,  dashed 
headlong  into  another  subject. 

“  Mamma  took  her  watch  the  other  day 
to  —  to -  Oh,  that  is  not  interesting.” 

“  Go  on,  my  dear,  it  interests  me.  Your 
mother  wears  the  old  watch  still  that  she 
had  when  she  married ;  mine  was  worn  out 
ages  ago,  but  1  observe  I  never  get  such 
good  things  as  other  people.  Your  moth¬ 
er’s  watch  wanted  mending  then,  at  last  ?  ” 

“  It  was  not  that,  exactly,”  hesitated 
Emmie.  “  She  took  her  watch  to  an  old 
watchmaker,  a  friend  of  the  Moores,  and 
she  says  he  was  very  kind  and  liberal  to 
her  about  it,  —  but’  here  is  something 
much  better  worth  reading  down  here 
about  the  Moores.  Christabel  is  not  going 
to  Zurich  at  Easter  after  all  —  Katharine 
finds  she  cannot  get  lodgings,  so  Christa¬ 


bel  is  to  remain  in  Saville  Street  all  the 
summer.  Mamma  is  very  glad,  and  so  is 
Mildie,  though  they  don’t  appear  to  see 
much  of  Christabel  now.  She  is  out  a 
great  deal,  and  has  made  many  new  friends. 
Old  David  Macvie,  the  watchmaker,  com¬ 
plained  of  this  to  mamma,  and  w'as  quite 
in  low  spirits  because  she  so  seldom  has 
time  to  visit  him.” 

“  An  old  watchmaker  !  Why  should  any 
one  visit  him  ?  I  don’t  think  I  care  to  hear 
any  more,  my  dear.  You  may  open  a  crack 
of  the  jalousies  now.  I  think  I  could  bear 
a  little  more  light,  and  that  I  might  look  at 
the  illustrated  paper  dear  Mrs.  Kirkman 
has  sent  me  again  this  week  without  hurt¬ 
ing  my  head.  Perhaps  I  shall  find  an  ac¬ 
count  of  their  dinner-party  on  Horace’s 
birthday.  It  will  amuse  me  very  well  to 
look  at  that,  and  you  may  send  Ward  with 
my  afternoon  tea  and  go  out  for  a  little 
while,  if  you  like.” 

The  permission  was  always  joyfully  re¬ 
ceived,  but  never,  perhaps,  quite  so  eagerly 
as  on  the  afternoon  of  the  last  recorded 
conversation,  just  two  days  after  Emmie’s 
visit  to  the  chateau  garden.  She  lingered 
after  her  dismissal  only  long  enough  to 
summon  Ward  to  her  duties,  and  snatch 
her  own  shady  hat  from  its  peg  in  the  hall. 
Then  she  ran  down  the  steep  steps  into 
the  flower-garden,  and  drew  a  deep  breath 
to  blow  away  any  lingering  flavor  of  Kirk¬ 
man  entertainments  or  depressing  views  of 
human  nature  that  might  hang  about  her, 
contradicting  the  sunny  beauty  of  the  out¬ 
side  world  into  which  she  had  emerged, 
and  the  joyous  hope  in  her  heart  that  re¬ 
sponded  to  it. 

Hush,  hush  !  She  paused  in  tying  her 
hat-strings,  and  ran  swiftly  down  the  steep 
garden  path  between  rows  of  sweetly- 
smelling  beans,  till  she  reached  the  point 
where  the  hill  dipped  steeply  towards  the 
ravine,  and  then  stood  still  to  listen  again. 
The  cicalas  and  the  green  frogs  were  mak¬ 
ing  a  little  less  noise  than  usual.  Above 
their  harsh  voices,  and  above  the  tinkle  of 
the  distant  rivulet,  Emmie  distinguished 
three  clear  liquid  notes  coming  from  an 
almond-tree  half  way  down  the  near  side 
of  the  hill.  Ah,  and  now  three  other  notes, 
liquid  and  sweet,  answer  from  beyond  the 
river.  Again  the  call,  and  the  loving, 
sweet  reply. 

Emmie  had  never  heard  a  nightingale’s 
voice  in  her  life,  and  had  hitherto  looked 
on  nightingales  as  a  half-mythical  kind  of 
bird  known  chiefly  to  poets,  but  she  does 
not  doubt  their  identity  to-day,  for  Ma- 
delon  had  told  her  that  nightingales  would 
sing  all  day  and  all  night  in  the  valley  when 
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spring  had  really  come,  and  had  not  spring 
come  completely  since  yesterday?  She 
smiled  to  think  how  many  quotations  would 
have  risen  to  Mildie’s  lips  on  such  an  oc¬ 
casion,  while  she  herself  could  not  recall 
one  good  enough.  “  Most  musical,  most 
melancholy.”  Oh  no,  no,  not  melancholy 
at  all.  English  nightingales  might  be  mel¬ 
ancholy  singing  at  night  in  solemn  cathe¬ 
dral  closes,  but’ that  one  in  the  almond-tree 
on  the  hill,  singing  in  the  hot,  hot  sunshine, 
with  a  cloudless  sky  overhead  and  count¬ 
less  flowers  below,  was  so  happy,  and  had 
so  much  to  say  to  his  love  in  the  orange- 
grove  on  the  opposite  slope,  that  he  did 
not  know  how  to  hurry  out  his  notes  fast 
enough.  Emmie  would  not  disturb  the 
sweet  talk  by  walking  through  the  coppice, 
so  she  turned  up  the  hill  and  determined 
to  take  another  and  longer  route  to  the 
orange-tree  house  where  she  had  promised 
Madelon  to  call  that  afternoon. 

The  open  road  winding  on  the  ridge  of 
the  hill  has  advantages  which  Emmie  has 
learned  to  appreciate  by  this  time.  As 
she  climbs,  she  stops  to  rest  every  now 
and  then,  and  looking  backward  sees  a 
wide  view  spread  out  at  her  feet,  so  that 
no  doings  in  the  distant  village  could  es¬ 
cape  her.  If  Joseph  Marie,  for  example, 
had  brought  the  charette  round  to  the 
principal  door  of  the  chateau,  Emmie 
would  have  seen  it  dwarfed  to  the  size  of 
a  toy  chariot,  with  mice  for  horses,  and 
Joseph  Marie  no  bigger  than  a  frog  for 
charioteer.  But  no,  there  is  nothing  un¬ 
usual  going  on  at  the  chateau.  The  dimin¬ 
ished  courtyard  and  gardens  lie  open  in 
their  usual  sleepy  afternoon  stillness  to 
the  glaring  sunshine,  not  a  figure  stirring, 
the  jalousies  all  closed,  and  the  straight 
avenues  between  the  orange-trees  and  the 
magnolias  quite  empty.  There  is  nothing 
to  be  seen  in  the  village  street  either,  but 
a  few  women  with  their  water-jugs  or  their 
linen-baskets  on  their  heads:  but  farther 
away  Emmie  descries  a  strange  vehicle 
emerging  from  the  lower  entrance  to  Ma- 
delon’s  valley.  Yes,  a  strange  vehicle  — 
not  madame’s  charette ,  or  any  charette 
belonging  to  the  village.  Can  it  be  that 
the  threatened  grocer  from  Grasse  has 
already  been  paying  a  visit  to  the  orange- 
tree  house  in  this  formal  style? 

Emmie’s  curiosity  was  sufficiently  arous¬ 
ed  to  induce  her  to  quicken  her  pace.  By 
the  time  she  reached  the  path  leading 
down  into  Madelon’s  valley,  she  had  lost 
sight  of  the  village  and  gained  a  yet  wider 
horizon.  More  and  more  valleys,  more 
and  more  olive-crowned  hills,  further  and 
further  away  patches  of  parti-colored  fields, 


showing  like  fairy  gardens  in  the  golden 
afternoon  light,  and  furthest  of  all,  be¬ 
tween  the  opening  heights  on  the  far  hori¬ 
zon  another  blue,  deeper,  more  dazzling 
than  the  blue  overhead,  a  moving,  living 
radiance,  the  blue  of  the  Mediterranean 
melting  and  losing  itself  in  the  trembling 
sky-line. 

It  was  almost  a  rest  to  turn  into  the 
green  darkness  of  the  pine-wood  after  look¬ 
ing  at  so  much  light,  and  Emmie  made 
her  way  quickly  to  the  head  of  the  valley 
where  a  tiny  mountain  rivulet  burst  from 
the  rocky  hillside  and  began  its  course 
through  the  ravine.  A  flock  of  sheep  and 
goats,  conducted  by  a  young  shepherdess, 
followed  her  down  the  steep,  and  for 
years  afterwards,  whenever  Emmie  thought 
of  La  Roquette,  it  was  that  particular  scene 
and  its  accompanying  sounds  and  sensa¬ 
tions  that  came  vividly  back  to  her.  The 
tinkling  of  the  sheep-bells  ;  the  gurgle  of 
the  rivulet  through  ferns  and  mosses  that 
choked  its  shallow  bed ;  the  little  shep¬ 
herdess’s  shrill  voice  calling  her  dog;  deep 
evening  stillness  but  for  these  sounds,  and 
a  sense  of  solitude  greater  even  than  had 
been  felt  on  the  lonely  road  with  its  wide 
views.  Here  there  was  only  the  dark 
vista  of  the  pine-wood  she  had  passed 
through,  the  sheltering  hillsides  all  around 
her,  the  depths  of  shadowy  verdure  at  her 
feet,  and,  above  all,  a  glowing  line  of  crim¬ 
son  light  where  the  height  from  whence 
site  had  descended  caught  the  rays  of  the 
setting  sun. 

Her  heart  echoed  back  the  peace,  the 
joyful  calm  with  which  the  little  valley, 
from  its  crowning  crimson  height  to  its 
cool  emerald  depths,  overflowed.  All 
within  her  was  in  harmony  with  the  outside 
serenity  then.  Then,  but  never  so  com¬ 
plete  again  in  all  her  future  life,  for,  in 
looking  back,  she  counted  that  evening  as 
the  last  of  her  unconscious  girlish  days, 
the  point  after  which  she  began  to  have  a 
stake  of  her  own  ;  a  private  life  or  death 
stake  in  existence.  “  When  I  was  a  girl,” 
always  afterwards  meant  for  Emmie  West 
the  years  lying  behind  that  evening’s  walk 
through  the  valley.  She  was,  however,  ■ 
quite  innocent  of  any  grave  reflections  at 
the  time,  and  had  not  the  least  idea  when 
she  turned  her  back  on  the  pine-wood  and 
took  the  narrow  footpatli  by  the  river,  that 
she  was  walking  into  her  womanhood,  and 
leaving  something  behind  her  there  to 
which  she  would  look  back  regretfully  as 
long  as  she  lived. 

She  was  thinking  of  Madelon  as  she 
hastened  on,  wondering  what  o’clock  it  was, 
and  whether  she  should  be  so  fortunate  as 
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to  meet  her  at  her  washing-shed,  and  be 
spared  the  long  delays  which  a  formal  call 
at  the  orange-tree  house  always  involved. 

The  washing-shed  consisted  of  a  few 
stakes  driven  into  the  river-bank,  and  over¬ 
laid  with  trailing  vines  and  gourds  which 
some  one  (Madelon  never  particularized 
further)  had  put  up  and  adorned  for  her 
special  accommodation  last  summer.  It 
had  looked  like  a  mere  heap  of  stakes  in 
the  early  spring,  but  now  a  few  downy 
vine-leaves  and  gourd-shoots  were  opening 
themselves  out  to  show  the  kind  of  trellis- 
work  that  would  roof  it  by-and-by,  and  in 
this  recess,  according  to  her  wishes,  Em¬ 
mie  came  upon  Madelon. 

For  once  in  her  life  she  was  not  at  work, 
but  standing  with  her  hands  in  her  apron, 
looking  up  at  the  budding  branches  over 
her  head.  Emmie  called  her,  and  her  face 
relaxed  into  smiles  and  dimples,  when  she 
saw  who  was  near. 

“  Ah,  Mademoiselle  Emmd,  how  I  have 
wanted  you !  ”  and  then  came  greeting 
kisses  on  each  cheek,  and  an  eager  accept¬ 
ance  on  Madelon’s  part  of  Emmie’s  pro¬ 
posal  that  they  should  finish  the  walk  to 
the  little  chateau  through  the  coppice  to¬ 
gether. 

“  I  have  so  wished  to  see  mademoiselle,” 
Madelon  repeated  several  times,  glancing 
with  quite  unwonted  shyness  into  Emmie’s 
face  as  they  walked  along  the  river  path 
together. 

“  But  you  saw  me  the  day  before  yester¬ 
day,  Madelon  ?  ” 

“Ah,  yes,  mademoiselle,  but  it  already 
seems  long  ago  ;  things  happen  of  which, 
perhaps,  I  ought  not  to  speak ;  but  made¬ 
moiselle  is  so  kind,  and  she  has  besides  a 
look  in  her  eyes,  that  will  draw  the  words 
from  my  lips  I  know,  before  we  have  been 
long  together.” 

“  Then  you  may  as  well  begin  to  tell  me 
at  once,  Madelon.” 

Instead  of  beginning,  Madelon  looked 
cautiously  round ;  they  were  surely  quite 
alone  and  safe  from  listeners  in  this  se¬ 
cluded  part  of  the  valley,  Emmie  urged. 
No,  not  so  utterly  alone,  it  seemed ;  sounds 
of  some  one  at  work  high  up  among  the 
olives  on  the  opposite  slope  of  the  hill 
might  be  heard  if  one  listened,  as  Made¬ 
lon  had  evidently  been  listening  a  minute 
or  two  ago.  The  ring  of  an  axe,  and  a 
strong  man’s  voice  sinking  at  intervals. 

“  It  is  Antoine,”  said  Madelon,  “at  work 
always,  late  as  it  is,  mademoiselle  sees. 
There  is  no  young  man  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  who  has  more  courage  for  work,  or 
is  a  better  son  ;  but  what  avails  it  all,  if 
people  quarrel  and  misunderstand  each 


other?  —  Ah,  mademoiselle,  I  speak  be¬ 
cause  my  heart  is  full.  Let  us  climb  by 
this  path  towards  the  little  chateau,  and 
when  we  are  in  the  bosquet,  I  shall  be  able 
to  tell  mademoiselle  a  little  of  what  I  am 
feeling.” 

“  Yes,”  Madelon  began,  when  the  shel¬ 
ter  of  the  wood  was  gained  and  there  was 
no  voice  any  longer  to  be  heard  but  the 
nightingale’s  singing  very  loud  and  clear 
from  a  fig  tree  —  “  Yes,  I  am  very  unhappy 
to-day.  Madame  la  Comtesse  is  so  kinS 
to  tne,  you  see,  so  kind  !  even  concerning 
herself  like  a  mother  to  plan  a  future  for 
me,  and  yet,  alas  !  I  cannot  be  as  grateful 
to  her  as  I  ought.” 

And  then,  as  they  slowly  threaded  the 
tangled  path  in  the  ever-deepening  gloom, 
Emmie  found  herself  listening  to  the  first 
love-story  at  first  hand,  that  had  ever  been 
told  her. 

The  great  stress  of  the  trouble,  so  far  as 
Madelon’s  words  showed  it  at  first,  lay  in 
the  fact  that  madame’s  kindness  should 
be  in  the  way  of  being  so  unworthily  ap¬ 
preciated  by  one  who  owed  her  so  much 
gratitude ;  but  Emmie,  who  could  not  feel 
greatly  moved  on  this  account,  began  to 
see  something  else  behind  all  these  words 
as  the  talk  went  on,  and  Madelon,  twisting 
her  apron-strings  round  and  round  her 
fingers  as  shyly  as  an  English  girl,  fell  into 
digressions  and  reminiscences  that  had 
less  and  less  to  do  with  madame’s  share 
of  the  grievance.  That  storv  of  the  fierce 
dog  that  used  to  guard  the  oil-mill  on  the 
way  to  the  schoolhouse,  which  Madelon 
had  never  dared  to  pass  all  through  her 
school-days  without  Antoine’s  holding  her 
hand;  the  ffite-day  when  they  had  walked 
in  procession  together ;  incidents  of  other- 
memorable  fete-days  —  down  to  that  late 
one,  when,  under  the  chestnut-trees,  in  the 
village  place ,  Antoine  had  even  spoken  of 
speaking  soon  to  his  father  and  mother, 
urging  that  though  they  were  both  so 
young,  something  should  be  settled,  lest 
other  plans  should  be  thought  of  by  the 
elders  for  either  of  them. 

“And  now,”  Madelon  concluded,  “to 
think  that  the  danger  which  seemed  dis¬ 
tant  then  should  have  arrived,  and  that 
madame  herself  should  have  brought  it 
about.  Madame,  whose  preference  has 
been  my  pride  and  Antoine’s  boast  all  our 
lives  — ah,”  Madelon  choked  herself  with 
a  great  sob  as  she  tried  to  draw  back  into 
her  first  entrenchments  —  “ah,  it  is  terri¬ 
ble  to  feel  so  little  gratitude  towards  ma¬ 
dame,  when  she  has,  as  my  mother  points 
out,  given  me  a  crowning  proof  of  her  good 
opinion :  going  so  far  as  even  to  choose  a 
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husband  for  me.  It  is  my  inability  to  feel 
rightly  towards  madame  that  weighs  upon 
my  conscience,  —  it  is  that  truly.” 

“  But  does  not  your  mother  know  about 
Antoine  ?  ”  asked  Emmie.  “  Cannot  she 
help  you  ?  ” 

“  Three  months  ago,”  answered  Made- 
Ion  sorrowfully,  “  my  mother  was  favora¬ 
ble,  and  also  his  mother,  or  you  will  easily 
believe,  mademoiselle,  that  those  little 
words  under  the  chestnut-trees  would  not 
have  been  spoken ;  but  there  has  since 
been  that  mandite  quarrel  between  our 
fathers  all  about  nothing,  and  my  mother 
resents  the  hard  words  that  have  been 
spoken.  She  has  her  pride,  and  why 
should  she  not?  She  does  not  choose 
that  our  family  should  be  treated  with  dis¬ 
respect  by  neighbors  a  little  while  ago  no 
richer  or  more  thought  of  than  ourselves, 
and  —  at  such  a  moment  —  ah,  mademoi¬ 
selle,  to  think  of  M.  Bouchillon  coming  to 
ask  me  of  my  parents  in  a  charette  hand¬ 
somer  even  than  the  one  in  which  madame 
drives  to  the  English  church,  and  also 
that  he  has  brought  a.  present  of  a  Paris 
clock  to  my  mother;  and  it  was  only  last 
Sunday  afternoon  after  vespers  that  he 
made  my  acquaintance.  My  poor  An¬ 
toine  !  What  chance  is  there  for  him 
against  a  man  of  such  solid  pretensions  as 
that  ?  He  does  not  know  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  yet,  or  he  would  not  have  been 
singing  over  his  work  on  the  hill  as  made¬ 
moiselle  heard  just  now.  But  what  can 
he  think,  what  can  he  hope,  when  he 
hears  ?  ” 

“  He  will  be  very  unhappy  ?  ” 

“ II m' dime"  said  Madelon  simply. 

“  And  you,  Madelon  ?  ”  asked  Emmie. 
She  knew  well  enough  already,  but  some, 
demon  of  sympathetic  curiosity  impelled 
her  to  try  to  get  a  nearer  view  of  this  half 
unknown,  half  strangely  familiar  thing  of 
which  they  were  talking. 

Madelon  put  her  much  tortured  apron 
up  to  her  eyes. 

“  Mademoiselle  must  pray  for  me,”  she 
faltered,  “  that  my  heart  may  be  brought 
to  respond  with  suitable  gratitude  to  the 
wishes  of  madame  and  of  my  parents.” 

“  But  for  yourself,  Madelon  ;  have  you 
no  doubts  about  your  own  wishes  ?  M. 
Bouchillon  and  his  solid  pretensions  don’t 
tempt  you  at  all  ?  ” 

“  But  no,  mademoiselle  —  when  one 
loves,  when  one  has  loved  from  one’s  child¬ 
hood — -you  understand,  mademoiselle.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Emmie  softly.  “  It  is  beau¬ 
tiful,  I  think,  to  love  so.  I  will  pray  for 
you,  Madelon,  but  I  shall  pray  that  your 
parents,  and  madame  too,  may  come  to 


think  as  you  do  about  this,  and  that  you 
may  be  happy  with  the  one  who  has  loved 
you  all  your  life.  I  would  not  give  him  up, 

I  think,  if  I  were  you  —  no,  I  am  sure  I 
would  not.” 

“  Ah,  mademoiselle  is  English,”  said 
Madelon,  shaking  her  head  —  but  her 
hand  stole  out  from  under  her  apron,  and 
clasped  Emmie’s,  and  the  two  girls  walked 
on  together  to  the  end  of  the  wood,  hold¬ 
ing  hands  in  a  silent  sympathy  which  each 
felt  could  not  be  made  more  perfect  by 
further  explanations,  though  before  many 
minutes  were  over  their  thoughts  had 
sundered,  and  each  was  following  out  her 
own  dream  in  a  very  different  track. 

“  If  Alma  had  been  true-hearted  like  this 
French  girl,”  Emmie  was  thinking,  “how 
happy  her  life  might  have  been  1  What  a 
beautiful  love  she  would  have  had!” 

The  gate  at  the  end  of  the  wood  opened 
close  to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  as  they 
approached,  it  looked  like  a  gate  of  ebony 
standing  out  against  the  sky  where  the 
after-glow  was  burning  still.  For  a  mo¬ 
ment  Emmie’s  eyes  were  dazzled.  The 
change  from  the  wood  to  the  open  hill¬ 
top  was  like  a  coming  out  from  night  into 
daylight  again,  but  as  soon  as  she  recov¬ 
ered  her  sight  she  perceived  a  figure,  lean¬ 
ing  over  the  garden  railings  among  the 
rose-trees,  and  her  heart  gave  a  great  fool¬ 
ish  bound,  just  as  if  she  had  not  been 
thinking  of  that  person  all  the  time  she 
had  been  in  the  wood,  and  had  not  hoped 
through  every  minute  of  her  long  walk 
that  he  would  be  there  when  she  came 
back.  The  perverse,  self-teasing  spirit 
that  had  sent  her  so  far  away  on  that  par¬ 
ticular  afternoon  had  been  exorcised  by 
Madelon’s  talk  —  and  she  knew  and  now 
confessed  to  herself  what  a  bitter,  bitter 
disappointment  it  would  have  been  if  he 
had  not  waited  till  she  came  back. 

Wynyard  caught  sight  of  her  just  as  she 
reached  the  gate,  and,  leaping  the  rose 
hedge,  met  her  as  she  came  through.  His 
face  looked  quite  radiant  with  the  glow  of 
the  sunset,  and  the  pleasant  consciousness 
that  he  was  the  bearer  of  welcome  news, 
and  half  unconsciously  he  held  out  both 
hands  and  took  Emmie’s  hands,  flowers 
and  all,  into  their  grasp. 

“  Did  I  not  tell  you,”  he  cried,  “  that  we 
should  meet  on  a  hillside  when  you  would 
be  more  at  home  here  than  I  ?  But  how  is 
it  that  you  did  not  expect  me  ?  Had  you 
forgotten  that  I  was  to  come  to-day  with 
my  pockets  full  of  letters  and  parcels  from 
Saville  Street,  or  have  you  become  indif¬ 
ferent  to  letters  like  the  rest  of  the  people 
here  ?  But  for  these  red  anemones  in 
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your  hands,  which  betray  your  English  love 
of  gathering,  I  should  say  you  looked  nat¬ 
uralized  already  —  as  if  you  were  a  part  of 
a  place.” 

If  he  meant  to  say,  part  of  the  glowing 
sunset,  part  of  the  rich,  sweet  beauty  of 
the  hilltop  and  of  the  golden  evening,  Em¬ 
mie’s  looks  would  not  have  contradicted 
his  thought;  and  though  the  enigmatical 
words  conveyed  nothing  to  her  ear,  she 
could  not  miss  the  look  of  half-surprised 
playful  admiration  that  went  with  them. 
He  had  always  hitherto  seen  her  grave  or 
embarrassed,  a  little  ashamed  of  her  dress, 
a  little  puzzled  or  troubled  about  one  thing 
or  another.  This  ardent,  blushing,  happy 
face,  lifted  up  towards  him,  radiant  with 
health  and  welcome,  and  reflecting  harmo¬ 
nious  surroundings  only,  was  quite  a  new 
revelation. 

“  1  hoped  you  would  come.  I  knew  you 
would  have  a  great  deal  to  tell  me  about 
Saville  Street,”  Emmie  said.  “  And  of 
course  I  want  to  hear.” 

He  turned  with  her,  and  they  had  reached 
the  rose  fence  before  Emmie  recollected 
that  she  had  not  said  good-bye  to  Made- 
Ion  ;  that  they  had  not  spoken  since  those 
bold  words  of  encouragement  to  con¬ 
stancy  had  passed  between  them  in  the 
wood,  and  she  did  not  like  to  part  without 
a  farewell.  Madelon  would  think  it  cold- 
hearted. 

“  One  minute,”  she  said  to  Wynyard, 
“  wait  one  minute,  I  will  be  back  before 
you  have  time  to  unfasten  that  little  gate 
among  the  beans  through  which  we  must 
go  back  into  the  garden,  for  I  have  too 
much  respect  for  madame’s  roses  to  jump 
over  them  as  you  did  just  now.” 

Madelon  was  still  standing  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  wood,  and  there  was  a  very- 
meaning  look  on  her  face  when  she  raised 
it  for  Emmie’s  good-night  salutation. 

“  Ah,  but  mademoiselle  is  very  happy-,” 
she  whispered  a  little  grudgingly.  “  Every¬ 
thing  settles  itself  so  well  for  her  future,  as 
one  can  see.  The  relation  of  madame, 
who  comes  to  her  with  a  message  from 
her  mother,  and  one  so  handsome,  so 
noble-looking  —  ah,  mademoiselle,  why  did 
you  not  then  tell  me  a  little  ?” 

“  No,  no,  Madelon,  you  are  mistaken  — 
you  must  not  think  that  indeed.” 

“But,  yes,  mademoiselle,  when  a  young 
man  like  that  comes  to  one  from  one’s 
mother,  there  cannot  be  a  mistake  ;  there 
is  only  one  thing  to  think.  But  I  will  be 
silent  till  mademoiselle  gives  me  permis¬ 
sion  to  speak.  I  will  merely  comfort  my¬ 
self  now  and  then  by  thinking  of  the  hap¬ 
piness  that  is  coming  to  madame,  and  to 


the  whole  village,  when  we  are  allowed  to 
share  her  satisfaction  in  such  a  beautiful 
arrangement.” 

There  was  no  use  in  arguing  the  point 
with  Madelon,  even  if  Emmie  had  had 
breath  toargue  such  a  matter.  She  turned 
away  and  walked  to  the  little  gate  among 
the  beans  very  slowly,  though  Wynyard 
was  waiting  for  her  there.  She  wanted  to 
still  the  pulses  that  throbbed  in  her  ears 
above  the  nightingale’s  song,  and  to  bring 
her  trembling  lips  into  order  before  she 
asked  for  those  Saville  Street  letters  ;  but 
she  did  not  say  to  herself  that  it  was  long¬ 
ing  for  news  of  home  that  agitated  her. 
She  had  believed  such  excuses  hitherto, 
but  she  knew  now  that  she  should  never 
be  able  to  delude  herself  again  with  her 
old  devices.  Something  in  Madelon’s 
talk,  or  in  her  own  thoughts  since  —  or  was 
it  the  nightingale’s  songs  or  the  breath  of 
the  sweet  evening? — -had  brought  strange 
revelations  and  stirrings  of  heart.  Some¬ 
thing  at  all  events  had  torn  the  veil  away 
that  had  hidden  the  secret  so  long.  She 
might  have  to  hide  it  from  every  one’s 
knowledge  down  in  the  darkest  corner  of 
her  heart  for  all  her  life  long.  She  deter¬ 
mined  so  to  hide  it  carefully,  but  the 
knowledge  would  always  be  there.  She 
would  never  be  able  to  deny  again  the  un¬ 
derstanding  of  her  own  feelings  that  had 
come  to  her  at  the  entrance  of  the  pine- 
wood  that  evening. 
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CHAPTER  XX.  (Continued.) 

Presently,  through  the  hush,  is  heard  the  wak¬ 
ing  of  the  morning  breeze  among  the  far-off  pines. 
Slowly  through  the  mists  the  skies  begin  to  flush, 
the  floating  clouds  throw  their  golden  linings 
eastward,  the  golden  portals  of  the  east  unfold, 
and  the  fiery  chariot  passes  through. 

The  whole  heavens  are  aglow  in  gold  and 
crimson  clouds,  that  flare  upon  the  rising  wind, 
and  wave  to  and  fro,  like  gorgeous  draperies  of 
the  sun’s  triumphal  march  through  the  heavens; 
the  bright  folds  hanging  voluminous  upon  the 
mountain  tops,  and  flinging  down  reflected  glory 
on  the  lake  below.  Across  it,  a  blood-red  streak 
lies  like  a  band  on  Mount  Pilate,  standing  up 
distinct  and  isolated  in  its  gloom  against  the  skies, 
and  one  thinks  of  the  legendary  grave  somewhere 
hidden  in  the  mountain’s  recesses — the  grave  of 
the  blood-stained  soul  whom  neither  the  water 
which  he  vainly  defiled  in  the  judgment-hall,  nor 
that  of  the  lake  where  tradition  holds  he  sought 
to  find  repose,  could  purify.  Lake  Zurich  glim¬ 
mers  faint  as  moonlight  within  the  northern  hori¬ 
zon  ;  the  Rossberg  stands  up  red  and  seared  as 
though  but  lately  scarred  by  its  stupendous  slide 
of  earth  ;  Mythen  is  veiled  in  amber  vapors;  and 
vaguer  still  retreat  the  mountains  in  Uri,  until 
they  are  blending  with  the  shadows  in  the  valley 
of  the  Reuss.  Yet  farther  off,  there  is  a  white 
cloud  gleam  of  snowy  Alps.  A  dozen  watery 
mirrors,  framed  by  crags  or  woods,  flash  back  the 
splendor  of  the  heavens.  And  the  trembling 
mists  retreating  to  the  valleys,  like  phantom  forms 
of  water-sprite  or  Undine,  waver  to  and  fro,  and 
flee  before  the  sun. 
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But  all  this  is  when  the  sun  has  fairly  risen; 
while  he  still  is  in  the  act,  from  a  group  standing 
somewhat  apart,  there  goes  up  a  low,  half-sup¬ 
pressed  matin-song  of  greeting,  as  the  first  golden 
shaft  shoots  above  the  horizon. 

Such  n  clear,  sweet  voice;  it  makes  a  sensation 
among  the  scattered  sight-seers,  half  hushed 
though  it  is.  There  if.  a  low,  quickly-checked 
murmur  of  admiration,  a  stir  as  if  turning  to  see  the 
singer — who  is  out  of  view,  however,  seated  on  a 
rock  in  the  midst  of  her  own  party. 

There  is  one  among  the  more  distant  hearers 
who  does  not,  indeed,  join  in  the  murmur  of  ad¬ 
miration  at  the  first  notes  of  that  voice,  but  who 
has  given  a  start  of  surprise,  and  a  more  search¬ 
ing  glance  around.  And  presently  the  gleam  of 
recognition  grows  steadier  in  his  eyes,  although 
they  have  seen  nothing  familiar  in  the  group 
which  moment  by  moment  becomes  clearer  to 
him,  as  the  gray  dawn  glows  into  full  sunrise. 

It  is  a  group  not  unlike  some  others  there;  a 
comfortable  English  mamma,  with  her  two  or 
three  daughters,  fresh -looking,  but  with  toilets 
rather  hasty  than  becoming,  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing  light;  a  man  or  two,  for  whom  the  watcher 
had  just  now  no  attention  to  spare,  and,  a  thought 
withdrawn  from  them,  a  girlish  figure  all  in  black, 
standing  gazing  out  eagerly  over  the  valleys,  her 
clear  profile  and  the  yellow  hair  under  the  black 
shawl  thrown  carelessly  over  the  head  and  held 
by  one  hand  under  the  chin,  every  instant  more 
and  more  distinct  in  the  waxing  light.  The  girl’s 
deep  mourning  dress  seems  a  blur  upon  the  bright¬ 
ness  of  the  day,  and  the  wistful  face — 

But  it  is  wistful  no  longer;  it  takes  back,  all  in 
a  moment,  the  sunny  look  which  one  can  see  is 
habitual  to  it.  For  just  then, .one  of  her  party 
stoops  to  make  a  request  of  the  unseen  singer, 
who  with  the  wild  “  tra  la  la”  of  Kucken’s 
Happy  Hunter,  breaks  the  spell  she  had  cast 
round  her  with  her  matin  song,  that  through  its 
waking  gladness  had  a  plaintive  thrill. 
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It  is  but  a  single  verse  of  this  she  gives,  how¬ 
ever;  she  is  turning,  and  looks  with  a  half  de¬ 
precating  gesture  to  some  one,  who  is  Geoffrey 
Forbes,  standing  below  her.  That  is  not  his 
choice;  sheds  aware  that  the  wild  gayety  she  has 
thrown  into  the' air  has  rather  broken  the  spell 
she  has  been  holding  him  In.  So  she  lets  her 
voice  fall,  and  she  leans  with  one  hand  on  the 
mossy  rock  which  serves  her  for  a  seat,  and  gazes 
out  as  if  absently,  down  over  wooded  mountain¬ 
sides  and  flushing  lake  below;  while  she  sings  in 
an  undertone,  with  simple  pathos,  an  old  favor¬ 
ite  of  Geoffrey’s.  And 

“  the  gray  dawn  is  breaking. 

The  horn  of  the  hunter  is  heard  on  the  hill." 
And  there  is,  to  Geoffrey’s  ear,  still  another  reality 
than  those;  the  suppressed  feeling  that  thrills  in 
Charlotte’s  voice,  that  softens  her  half- averted 
face,  as  she  sings  of  parting. 

The  listless  attitude,  the  pretty  head  thrown 
slightly  back,  the  white  cloudy  wrap,  falling  away 
and  disclosing  the  thick  blonde  plaits  caught  to¬ 
gether  in  a  seeming  carelessness  that  is  the  very 
triumph  of  ante-sunrise  negligence;  the  soft,  pa¬ 
thetic,  childlike  face;  the  sweet  voice  thrilling 
almost  sobbingly  through  the  half-open  rosebud 
of  a  mouth — 

A  strange  pang,  half  pain,  half  pleasure,  takes 
posession  of  Geoffrey.  Parting?  He  knows  well 
enough  what  thought  of  parting  it  is,  that  has 
stolen  into  the  child’s  heart. 

u  Come,  Charlotte  !” 

The  call  behind  him  breaks  the  spell  with 
which  the  siren-voice  was  drawing  him  to  her. 
He  starts,  And  turns  sharply  from  Charlotte  on 
her  rock,  and  joins  the  speaker,  who  is  Delphine. 
He  walks  beside  the  small  black  figure  toward 
the  hotel.' 

For  it  it  day  upon  the  Right;  and  more  than 
the  mists  are  taking  flight  before  the  sun.  The 
different  groups  are  dispersing,  hurrying  to  the 
inn  ;  some  suddenly  aware,  under  the  increasing 
light  upon  the  subject,  of  the  unbecomingness  of 
their  attire;  some  yawning,  and  casting  sleepy 
and  discontented  glances  around  them,  shivering 
pinched  and  blue  in  the  frosty  atmosphere  ;  oth¬ 
ers  moving  on  with  firm  step  and  complacent  air, 
as  conscious  of  a  duty  performed.  The  cattle 
are  lowing  in  the  green  pastures  below,  the  stable- 
boys  lazily  going  to  their  work,  while  from  a 
window  in  marvelous  proximity  to  the  pointed, 
overhanging  inn  roof,  beams  a  fair-haired  mnid, 
Carrying  on,  as  she  airs  her  blankets  and  her  linen, 
a  stealthy  flirtation  with  a  gallant  below,  who  sports 
the  black  leather  small-clothes  and  white  stock¬ 
ings,  the  scarlet  vest  and  long  blue  open  jacket, 
of  the  Schwyz  canton.  Underneath  one  of  the 
balconies,  a  far-wandering  Tyrolese  peddler, 
his  grave  features  looking  national  under  the 
national  cock-plume,  is  seizing  Time  by  the  fore¬ 
lock  to  display  his  store  to  the  passing  glance  of 


a  Russian  princess  and  her  retinue,  and  the 
nearer  view  of  a/knot  of  German  students  in  gay 
pedestrian  dress.  Out  to  them  issues  an  appetiz¬ 
ing  odor  through  the  open  doorway,  where  mis¬ 
tress  and  maid  aro  seen  hurrying  to  and  fro;  with 
great  bowls  of  goat?s  milk  and* of  the  country- 
made  wine,  and  steaming  wooden  trenchers  of  oat¬ 
meal  porridge,  roast  potatoes,  and  toasted  cheese, 
with  the  usual  accompaniments  of  stewed  fruits. 

The  keen  mountain  air  has  made  every  one 
Teady  for  breakfast ;  except,  apparently,  Charlotte, 
who  lingers  in  the  doorway,  half  perhaps  in  the 
belief  that  Geoffrey  Forbes  will  turn  and  join  her, 
half  in  a  ptizzled  disappointment  that  he  has  not 
done  so  before,  but  has  walked  with  Delphine  to 
the  inn.  It  was  nothing  to  Delphine,  of  course, 
his  doing  so ;  but  what  mistake  has  Charlotte 
made  ? 

**  Was  it  something  said, 

Something  done, 

Vexed  him?  was  it  touch  of  hand, 

Turn  of  head  ? 

Strange!  that  very  way 
Love  begun — ” 

Charlotte  pauses  with  a  flush  over  that  last 
word,  in  her  thoughts.  Has’ it  come  to  that? 
She  cannot  answer  the  question  to  herself.  She 
is  not  sure.  But  of  this  one  thing  she  is  sure ; 
that  if  Geoffrey  Forbes  begins  to  fall  into  the 
habit  of  loving  her — 

She  breaks  off.  The  flush  of  triumph  just  tint¬ 
ing  her  cheeks,  deepens  into  a  hot  burning  blush. 
For  she  has  turned  and  sees  some  one  approach¬ 
ing  towards  her,  out  of  the  fringe  of  stragglers 
loitering  toward  the  inn,  This  one  quickens  his 
pace  as  she  turns. 

The  girl  stands  spell-bound  for  an  instant,  the 
blood  burning  in  her  face,  her  hands  suddenly 
clasping,  her  parted  lips  quivering. 

But  some  sound  behind  her  startles  her.  She 
throws  back  a  hurried  glance  over  her  shoulder. 
It  is  nothing.  Only  some  stranger  passing, 
hardly  looking  at  her  as  he  crosses  toward  the 
dining-room.  He  has  given  her  a  timely  warning, 
nevertheless.  This  is  not  the  best  place  for  a 
meeting — as  well  keep  out  of  the  range  of  vision 
from  the  dining-room,  where  Geoffrey  has  taken 
Delphine. 

So  she  trips  forward  with  a  little  impetuous 
rush,  and  both  hands  extended  to — 

“  Cyril !” 

Cyril  takes  her  hands  in  his,  and  shakes  them 
heartily ;  rather  more  heartily  than  he  might 
have  done  at  home.  A  familiar  face  like  Char¬ 
lotte’s  is  a  bit  of  sunshine  in  a  strange  land,  and 
so  he  tells  her. 

She  looks  up  at  him,  glowing  all  the  more. 

“And  how  did  you  know  we  were  here  ?  Have 
you  been  to  Berne?  Were  you  coming  to  find 
us  here?” 

11  Well,  no — ”  he  has  to  own.  “  I  was  intend¬ 
ing  to  hunt  you  up  at  Berne;  Aunt  Margaret  had 
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a  host  of  commissions  and  messages  for  you 
through  me ;  but  I  never  thought  of  finding  you 
here,  and  abroad  at  such  an  hour  as  this.” 

“  O !  Cyril — ”  with  a  gush  of  enthusiasm,  put¬ 
ting  her  hand  in  his  arm,  and  drawing  him,  as  if 
for  a  better  view,  quite  safely  away  from  range 
of  the  dining-room  windows;  “O  Cyril  1  how 
could  you  think  I  would  have  missed  it?  Was 
ever  anything  so  glorious  as  that  sunrise  ?  If  you 
could  only  just  see  the  point  we  caught  it  from, 
down  there !  Such  asweep  of  mountain  and  of  sky, 
and  the  lake  all  aglow  below.” 

“  Suppose  you  show  me  the  point  of  view  now,” 
he  says,  quietly,  understanding  her  perfectly,  but 
not  unwilling  to  give  her  the  word  apart  which 
she  seems  to  desire.  “  But  I  confess,  Charlotte,” 
he  adds,  as  they  walk  on  together;  “  I  did  not 
know  sunrises  lay  in  your  line.  I  thought  you 
were  sensible  enough  to  share  Lever’s  opinion 
upon  early  rising.” 

“Lever’s  opinion?” 

“  That  it  is  a  very  prying  piece  of  business  to 
peep  at  the  sun  while  he  is  rising,  and  at  his 
toilet;  and  that  your  early  riser  betrays  his  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  impertinence,  by  his  manner  of 
sneaking  indoors  again  when  the  sun  has  rubbed 
the  clouds  out  of  his  eyes,  and  is  ready  for  a  good 
stare  at  him.  But  you  haven’t  the  grace  to  look 
ashamed,  eh  ?  and  are  not  to  be  daunted  by  his 
sunship’s  fullest  stare  ?” 

Why  should  she  be  ?  She  is  as  fresh  and  fair 
a  picture  under  the  morning  light,  as  one  would 
wish  to  see  in  the  setting  of  the  mountain-side 
rising  around  her.  For  by  this  time  they  have 
passed  down  from  the  mountain’s  brow,  and  are 
seated  under  a  projecting  rock  that  shields  them 
from  above.  It  is  an  excellent  point  of  view, 
Cyril  agrees  with  her,  as  he  throws  himself  down 
on  the  green  slope  at  her  feet.  The  lake  is  blue 
and  green  and  golden,  far  below,  with  the  skies, 
the  mountains,  and  the  sunshine  mirrored  in  it. 
It  is  an  excellent  point  of  view ;  but  Cyril  is 
turning  from  it,  leaning  on  his  elbow,  looking  up 
straight  into  Charlotte’s  face. 

“  What  is  Forbes  doing  here  ?” 

She  starts,  and  her  color  varies.  Ot  course 
Cyril  might  have  caught  sight  of  him,  though  she 
had  thought  he  might  perhaps  have  just  reached 
the  mountain-summit;  his  name  was  not  on  the 
hotel  books  last  night. 

“You  saw  him?  You  have  just  come  up?” 
she  questioned  in  her  turn. 

“  Only  just  in  time  for  the  sunrise.  I  caught 
sight  of  him  then  with  your  party.  What  is  he 
doing  here,  Charlotte  ?” 

“  Doing?”  The  girl  colors  confusedly,  less  at 
the  words  than  at  the  grave,  fixed  look  which  ac¬ 
companies  them.  Then  she  recovers  herself. 
“  Doing  the  Righi.  We  chanced  upon  each 
other  in  the  Lauterbrunnen,  then  at  Berne  ;  and 
as  we  were  coming  up  with  three  or  four  English 


friends  from  our  hotel,  Mr.  Forbes  agreed  to  join 
us.” 

“And  how  long  does  he  continue  to  form  one 
of  your  party  ?” 

“  Really — ”  with  a  touch  of  pardonable  impa¬ 
tience;  for  in  a  tfite-a-tdte  a  pretty  woman  hardly 
expects  one  man  to  make  another  the  topic  of 
conversation — “  Mr.  Forbes  has  not  made  me  his 
confidante  as  to  times  and  seasons.” 

“  But  as  to  other  things,” — Cyril  breaks  in  upon 
her — “  Forbes  has  made  you  his  confidante, 
Charlotte  ?  You  understand  how  it  stands  between 
him  and — Gertrude  ?” 

She  hesitates  just  a  little;  how  much  does 
Cyril  himself  understand  ?  Then  she  answers  : 

“  I  think  I  know  something  of  the  situation.” 

“  That  he  bound  her,  hand  and  foot,  down 
there  at  Broomielaw,”  says  Cyril,  sternly,  “  to 
await  his  good  pleasure,  until  the  year  was  out ; 
and  that  the  year  was  out  a  week  ago.” 

“O  Cyril!”  Charlotte  faces  him  with  a  low 
try  of  doubting  surprise.  “  I  am  sure  you  must 
be  mistaken.  I  cannot  think  you  are  right — 
unless  Gertrude  herself  told  you  ?” 

“Gertrude  herself  told  me,”  says  Cyril,  walk¬ 
ing  open-eyed  into  the  snare  her  pretty  incredulity 
spreads  for  him. 

“  You  went  down  to  see  her  after  I  left  you  at 
Grafton  ?  And  she  told  you  she  could  not  engage 
herself  to  you  until  after  this  year?” 

“  Of  course  I  went  down  to  see  her,  and  equally 
of  course  she  told  me  nothing  of  the  kind,”  says 
Cyril,  coolly.  “  She  merely  would  not  listen  to 
me.  She  did  not  hold  herself  free  to  do  so,  being 
so  bound.” 

“A  vastly  different  matter!”  mocks  the  girl. 

“  You  are  right,  it  is  vastly  different,”  is  the 
quiet  assent.  “  I  do  not  mind  telling  you,  Char¬ 
lotte,  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  a  hope — ” 

And  then  something  like  a  sudden  madness 
seizes  on  the  girl.  Geoffrey  Forbes  is  her  bird  in 
the  hand,  she  believes;  she  has  only  to  put  out 
her  soft  white  fingers,  and  hold  him  fast.  And 
yet,  Cyril,  who  is  free — Cyril,  who  is  beyond  her 
reach — if  she  could  only  reach  him,  only  stretch 
out  her  hands  after  him,  even  though  in  so  doing 
she  let  Geoffrey  go ! 

“  Cyril,”  she  cries,  flushed  and  quivering,  not 
looking  up  at  him,  but  blindly  plucking  at  the 
mosses  of  the  bank  whereon  she  sits ;  “  Cyril, 
what  is  it  you  are  doing?  Will  you  waste  your 
life  on  a  cold  woman  like  that?  Not  know 
that  you  have  a  hope?  Ah,  Cyril,  if  she  loved 
you,  she  could  not  leave  you  like  that!  She 
would  have  given  you  some  glimmer  of  hope,  just 
a  word,  a  hint,  a  half-promise  -that  after  this  year 
was  over — ” 

He  interrupts  her. 

“  That  would  make  a  mockery  of  her  pledge. 
Of  course  she  would  not  do  that.  Only — ”  he 
adds,  bitterly —  “  if  she  had  cared  even  a  little 
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for  me,  would  she  have  given  that  pledge?  I  ask 
myself  the  question;  I  cannot  answer  it.” 

She  looked  at  him,  her  clear  eyes  shining,  her 
fair  face  full  of  emotion. 

“  Any  woman  could  answer  it,  Cyril.  Never! 
when  she  knew  you  loved  her;  when  she  could 
not  help  knowing  it.  Cyril,  Cyril,  while  there 
was  any  hope — any  hope — what  woman  who 
loved  you  could  bind  herself — ” 

She  stopped  short  there.  Even  while  she 
speaks,  she  becomes  conscious  that  she  has  lost 
his  attention.  Fie  hears  her  words;  but  he  is 
looking  not  at  her,  but  absently  out  across  the 
valley. 

“Well,”  he  says,  slowly,  in  the  pause  that  en¬ 
sues;  and  if  he  speaks  a  little  hoarsely,  it  is 
steadily,  “  it  must  be  as  it  must.  You  may  be 
right,  you  probably  are  right.  Bnt  I  shall  go  back 
and  see  for  myself.  There  is  no  reason  why  I 
should  keep  away  any  longer,  since  Forbes  is 
here.” 

“Hut  he  is  going  back” — she  says  it  breathlessly,* 
pantingly.  “  Fie  is  going  back.  He  will,  I 
know.” 

The  man  is  far  too  much  absorbed  in  the  thought 
of  the  one  woman,  to  heed  all  the  subtle  changes 
in  another  woman’s  voice.  He  has  no  eyes  for 
her ;  it  is  as  if  he  were  looking  back  at  Gertrude 
among  the  gorse  in  that  Hroomieinw  moonlight 
which  somehow  has  dimmed  all  other  light  for 
him.  The  morning  sunshine  is  full  on  Charlotte’s 
agitated  face,  but  he  knows  nothing  of  it,  does 
not  even  glance  at  her  as  he  answers: 

“  Let  him.  Indeed,  I  wish  you  to  tell  him, 
Charlotte,  what  I  say.  We  will  start  fair,  but  we 
must  start  from  to  day ;  I  consider  that  he  has 
forfeited  all  his  year's  advantage  by  his  week’s 
delay.  I  have  been  lingering  over  here,  keeping 
out  of  the  way,  because  I  believed  he  had  gone 
back,  and  I  had  no  right  to  interfere.  But  now 
— now — a  fair  field  and  no  favor !”  he  cries, 
springing  up  and  taking  his  alpenstock  from  the 
grass,  as  if  he  were  setting  forth  at  once  upon  his 
journey. 

Charlotte’s  color  all  dies  out.  She  sits  gazing 
at  him  with  wide  dilated  eyes.  He  puts  his  hand 
out  to  her,  standing  below  her  as  he  is. 

“  So  you  will  tell  him,  Charlotte.  I  am  off ; 
and  besides,  I  have  nofancy  for  meeting  him  just 
now.  Tell  him  I  go  to  lake  the  first  steamer  at 
Flavre.  Fie  has  time  to  do  likewise;  and  if  we 
chance  to  encounter  each  other  as  fellow-travelers, 
why  we  need  be  none  the  worse  friends,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  i>ecause  we  are  of  the  same  mind  there  at 
Broomielaw.” 

Charlotte  does  not  give  her  hand ;  instead  she 
catches  his  arm  with  both  her  hurried,  trembling 
hands. 

“Cyril,  what  are  you  doing?  She  does  not 
love  you,  she  will  never  love  you  as — ” 

The  voice  dies  in  a  gasp,  for  he  is  looking  at 


her  now.  Not  fully  understanding,  even  now  :  he 
is  thinking  of  Gertrude’s  eyes  instead. 

“  Perhaps  she  will  not,”  he  says,  slowly. 
“  Well,  I  am  not  the  only  man  who  has  done 
without  love.  And  she  is  the  one  woman  in  the 
world  to  me.” 

That  last  sentence  brings  back  the  blood  to 
Charlotte’s  cheeks  and  lips.  She  looks  at  him 
with  her  eyes  glittering;  she  puts  her  hands  in 
his. 

“  Good  bye,  then  ;  and  good  speed  1” 

“  What,  alxjve  your  friend  Forbes  ?” 

There  is  a  meaning  in  his  eyes  now,  as  when 
first  he  asked  her,  “  What  is  Forbes  doing  here  ?” 
But  she  keeps  her  upward  glance  steady,  as  she 
says,  lightly : 

“  Oh,  I  thought  you  said  a  fair  field  and  no 
favor;  so  I  may  wish  the  same  to  him.” 

“  Do  so.”  The  ring  in  his  voice  is  cheerful, 
even  glad ;  there  is  not  in  it  too  much  fear  to  put 
his  fate  to  the  touch.  At  least  he  starts  fair  now ; 
and  so  he  grasps  Charlotte’s  hand  rather  more 
closely  than  he  would  if  Geoffrey  Forbes  were  not 
“doing  the  Righi  ”  with  her;  and  he  turns,  and 
she  sees  him  swinging  his  long  staff  lightly  as  he 
strikes  into  a  dowmvnrd  foot-path  which  presently 
takes  him  round  a  crag,  out  of  her  sight. 

Out  of  her  sight.  She  sinks  low  on  the  moss 
again ;  she  flings  her  arms  up  with  a  wild,  despair¬ 
ing  gesture  on  the  bank  above  her,  and  bows  her 
head  down  on  them,  covering  her  face;  and  then 
she  breaks  into  deep,  voiceless  sobs,  that  shake 
her  like  the  passionate  crying  of  a  child. 

It  is  a  full  half-hour  later  that  she  is  found 
there.  The  passionate  torrent  of  grief  and  anger 
has  stormed  itself  out;  the  pretty  shoulders  are 
yet  quivering  with  sobs;  the  fair  face  is  wet  and 
flushed  with  tears,  as  she  lifts  it  hurriedly  at  that 
step  beside  her.  Can  Cyril  have  returned  ? 

But  it  is  Geoffrey — Geoffrey,  who  is  as  startled 
as  she  ;  as  troubled  at  the  sight  of  those  tears,  as 
she  at  the  consciousness  of  them. 

“  Charlotte !  what  has  grieved  you  so  ?” 

He  is  not  conscious  that  he  has  called  her  by 
her  name  thus,  until  something  in  her  manner,  in 
her  sudden  glance,  makes  him  aware  of  it.  He 
colors  hotly,  and  she  casts  down  her  eyelashes, 
and  begins  in  a  shy  fashion  to  plait  the  border  of 
her  moist  handkerchief  with  trembling  fingers. 
Her  color,  too,  deepens  excitedly,  for  now  the 
die  must  be  cast :  she  has  lost  Cyril ;  shall  she  win 
or  lose  this  man  ?  It  all  depends — she  says  to 
herself — it  all  depends  upon  her  steady  hand  just 
at  this  moment. 

Yet  her  nerves  are  quivering  with  pain.  But 
she  must  brace  herself.  It  does  not  work  against 
her  that  her  voice  is  far  from  steady,  as  she 
answers : 

“I — it  is  nothing;  only — it  is  natural,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  where  one  has  been  over  happy — it  is  just  a 
silly  fancy  that — the  sunshine  cannot  last.” 
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The  busy  little  hands  are  still  trembling  at  their 
task.  Geoffrey  has  thrown  himself  beside  her, 
and  he  puts  his  firm  hand  over  the  two. 

“  My  little  friend  does  not  weep  over  fancies  ; 
there  is  some  real  trouble ;  she  must  let  me  help 
her.” 

Then  the  pretty  red  lip  trembles  again  ;  the 
tender  voice  cries  out  with  a  childish  sob  in  it : 

“  How  can  you  help  me  ?  You  are  going  away 
presently,  and — ” 

“  But  I  am  not  going  away,”  he  says,  still 
speaking  as  he  might  to  a  hurt  child. 

“  Not  going  away !”  It  is  as  if  the  sunlight 
flashed  out  in  an  April  sky,  the  smile  that  gleams 
in  her  eyes.  And  then — the  tears  are  very  ready 
to  fall  still,  after  the  long  weeping— they  fill  up 
and  overflow,  and  glitter  in  the  sunshine  on  her 
lashes  as  she  drops  them,  and  says,  breathlessly : 

“Ah,  but  you  will  go  ;  and  then  I — ” 

She  breaks  off,  and  snatches  her  hands  from  his 
clasp,  and  covers  her  flushed  face  with  them. 

And  Geoffrey— 

Geoffrey  looks  at  her  a  moment  as  if  thunder¬ 
struck.  It  is  true,  then;  and  lie  has  hurt  her  so; 
he,  to  whom  she  has  been  so  gentle  and  so  kind. 

Kind!  Will  another  woman  love  him  so? 
Not  Gertrude;  never  Gertrude.  But  this  child, 
whom  he  has  taken  off  her  guard,  from  whom  he 
has  surprised  this  unconscious  confession  ? — 

The  drooping  figure — the  fair  bowed  head — the 
flushing  face — that  sob — 

An  arm  steals  around  the  figure  ;  a  hand  is 
drawing  down  the  two  small  hands. 

“Charlotte,  little  one,  if  you  will  keep  me  by 
you,  I  will  never  go.” 

And  then  the  face  hides  itself,  crimson  with 
shame,  upon  his  shoulder. 

But  has  she  not  delivered  Cyril’s  message,  at 
least  after  a  fashion  ?  She  has  spoken  of  Geoffrey’s 
going,  and  he  has  chosen  to  stay. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

*'  I  .a  gloirc  aisce 

jy  entrer  dans  un  ctrur  dc  toutes  parts  ouvert.” 

“  Number  seven — yes,  I  think  number  seven 
will  do;  and  the  state-room  I  looked  at  first.  You 
may  consider  them  engaged.  And  the  steamer 
sails — when,  exactly?” 

What  answer  the  steward  makes,  as  he  gathers 
his  state-room  keys  together  in  a  bunch,  is  quite 
lost  on  his  questioner,  who,  in  turning,  has  caught 
sight  of  a  party  coming  down  the  saloon  with 
shawl-straps  and  traveling-bags,  as  if  about  to 
leave  the  steamer.  A  French  maid  bringing  up 
the  rear,  laden  with  the  greater  part  of  the  light 
burdens;  and,  glancing  back  to  speak  to  her — a 
sparkling  little  “  golden  blonde,”  in  those  “  miti¬ 
gated  affliction  ”  weeds  which  are  only  becoming 


and  not  dismal,  and  which  make  all  the  brighter 
from  the  contrast  the  eager,  speaking  blue  eyes, 
the  soft,  rose-tinted  face,  the  reel  lips  just  parting 
in  a  smile.  The  stranger  standing  apart  at  the 
other  end  of  the  long  saloon,  half  smiles  to  her¬ 
self,  unconsciously;  then  her  eyes  fall  on  the  fore¬ 
most  of  the  party. 

They  arc  not  fronting  her,  but  she  can  see  them 
plainly  in  the  mirror  opposite.  The  tall,  dark, 
grave-looking  man,  is  waiting  in  half-suppressed 
impatience  at  the  repeated  detention  behind;  his 
companion,  upturning  a  fair,  childishly  fresh 
face,  as  with  a  little  air  of  possession  site  clasps 
her  free,  ungloved  left  hand  over  the  one  already 
in  his  arm,  is  making  some  smiling  speech,  at 
which  he  does  not  smile ;  and  just  then,  glancing 
aside  into  the  mirror  as  they  walk  on  thus,  she 
stands  still  with  a  violent  start. 

lie,  too,  stops  with  another  involuntary  move¬ 
ment  of  impatience.  Any  more  forgotten  parcels 
to  return  for?  But  that  startled,  frightened  gaze 
of  hers — 

He  follows  it;  and  there  in  the  mirror  the 
three  face  one  another :  the  two  standing  arm  in 
arm,  and  the  quiet,  slender  figure  in  black,  looking 
at  them  steadily  out  of  the  state-room  doorway 
opposite. 

“  Gertrude !” 

It  is  Charlotte  who  utters  the  name  unawares, 
in  a  breathless,  dismayed  sort  of  way,  and  drops 
the  hand  which  she  has  clasped  over  the  one  in 
Geoffrey's  arm.  Geoffrey  for  his  part  docs  not 
speak.  A  gray  hue  overspreads  his  face,  and  he 
stands  gazing  into  the  mirror,  making  no  move¬ 
ment  to  turn  and  meet  Gertrude  herself,  instead 
of  that  semblance  of  hers.  It  is  only  thus  in  the 
mirror  that  he  looks  at  her;  his  eyes,  after  that, 
never  once  lift  themselves  to  the  level  of  hers; 
for  he  must  turn  now — Gertrude,  after  the  briefest 
pause,  has  come  forward,  and  holds  out  her  hand. 

“  You  took  me  by  surprise,  Charlotte;  I  did  not 
know  you  were  on  your  way  home — and  Cousin 
Geoffrey.  Odd  that  you  should  be  coming  and  I 
going  on  the  same  steamer,  is  it  not  ?  I  need  not 
ask  what  sort  of  a  voyage  you  had  over,  for  you 
look  so  well.” 

Perhaps  she  is  talking  just  a  little  at  random,  for 
at  this  instant  Charlotte  certainly  does  not  look 
well,  but  pale  and  frightened  and  shrinking,  as  she 
stands  there  under  Gertrude’s  eyes,  with  a  vague 
feeling  that  the  cabin-floor  might  yawn  and  swal¬ 
low  her  up,  and  no  harm  done.  Not  that  Char 
lotte  could  not  have  held  her  own  well  enough  if 
she  had  had  a  moment’s  warning;  but,  taken  thus 
at  unawares — 

The  hand  fallen  at  her  side  makes  a  covert 
motion  to  hide  itself  in  the  folds  of  her  dress;  but 
not  before  Gertrude’s  eyes  have  been  drawn  to  it. 
Perhaps  they  would  not  have  been,  but  for  the 
frightened,  furtive  look  on  Charlotte’s  face,  which 
accompanies  that  motion ;  but  as  it  is,  Gertrude 
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does  glance  down  in  time  to  catch  the  glitter  of  a 
gold  ring  on  the  third  finger.  It  is  while  Gertrude 
is  still  holding  out  her  own  hand  in  greeting;  and 
though  the  blood  forsakes  her  face,  and  then  flies 
back  as  swiftly  as  it  went,  she  does  not  withdraw 
the  hand,  into  which,  as  if  constrained  to  do  so, 
Charlotte  puts  her  right  one,  dropping  Geoffrey’s 
arm. 

“  I  am  to  welcome  home  two  cousins  instead 
of  one,  am  I  not  ?”  says  Gertrude,  very  quietly 
and  steadily.  And  then;  “  Pray  make  me  known, 
Charlotte,  to  your  sister;  this  is  your  sister,  Mrs. 
Burger?’* 

Delphine  coming  up  at  this  moment,  in  her  un¬ 
consciousness  of  anything  like  a  scene,  is  a  won¬ 
derful  relief  to  the  three.  Charlotte  takes  cour¬ 
age,  and  manages  the  introduction  creditably 
enough  ;  and  while  Delphine  and  Gertrude  are 
exchanging  a  cheerful  commonplace  or  two, 
Geoffrey  also  has  recovered  himself;  the  more 
rapidly  that  Charlotte  is  no  longer  on  his  arm, 
but  the  two  are  standing  apart. 

How  easy  Geitrude  is,  how  cool  and  uncon¬ 
cerned,  Geoffrey  Forbes  is  saying  to  himself,  in  a 
stern  sort  of  indignation  ;  when,  with  a  start  and  a 
guilty  glance  across  at  Charlotte,  he  recollects 
himself. 

As  for  Charlotte,  it  is  not  often  that  she  is  not 
equal  to  the  occasion ;  she  certainly  is  now.  It  is 
but  the  first  surprise  that  has  disconcerted  her ;  she 
has  already  so  completely  gone  back  to  the  old 
footing  with  Gertrude,  that  when  Delphine  pres¬ 
ently  makes  the  move  to  go  ashore,  Charlotte 
proposes  that  they  shall  drive  Gertrude  where  she 
is  staying.  It  is  an  indirect  question ;  even  Char¬ 
lotte’s  temerity  does  not  carry  her  so  far  as  to 
push  inquiry  into  Gertrude’s  plans,  or  to  ask  how 
it  is  she  happens  to  be  going  abroad.  The  truth 
is,  in  this  last  month  or  two  there  has  been  very 
little  question  as  to  Gertrude  with  Charlotte  or 
Forbes;  it  was  easier  just  to  suppose  her  still  at 
Broomlelaw.  As  for  the  depreciation  of  her  little 
stock,  which  left  her  almost  without  income,  they 
knew  nothing  of  that. 

Charlotte  would  have  done  better  not  to  make 
her  ofTer ;  for,  for  the  first  time,  Gertrude  shows  a 
little  hauteur  of  manner.  Many  thanks,  but  she 
has  not  quite  finished  her  business,  and  would 
prefer  not  to  detain  them ;  so  good-morning. 

There  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  take  the  steady, 
slim,  gloved  hand  she  offers,  first  to  Charlotte, 
then  to  Mrs.  Burger,  and  to  Cousin  Geoffi-ey  in  his 
turn.  It  is  very  cold  and  listless  when  it  reaches 
his  ;  until  she  glances  up  and  meets  his  haggard 
eyes,  that  dare  not  ask  her  forgiveness.  Then  her 
color  heightens,  and  she  shakes  hands  with  him  in 
her  old,  cordial  fashion.  Does  he  fancy  she 
regrets  ? 

“You  should  have  let  me  give  you  my  best 
wishes  beforehand,  Cousin  Geoffrey,”  she  says  to 
him  in  the  clear, low  voice  which  Charlotte  hears; 
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“but  I  hope  they  are  in  time  yet;  they  are 
sincere  enough,  for  the  sake  of  the  old,  old  days.” 

What  can  he  answer  her?  And  so  they  part  ; 
but  Charlotte  has  fallen  back  to  take  her  shawl 
from  Babet,  and  it  is  Delphine  and  Geoffrey  who 
walk  on  in  front  together. 

It  is  some  ten  minutes  later  when  Gertrude 
comes  out  alone  across  the  gangway.  She  is  not 
walking  in  any  absent,  preoccupied  manner,  but 
with  a  light,  free  step,  giving  dainty  heed  to  her 
dress,  gathered  up  in  one  hand,  as  she  threads  her 
way  among  boxes  and  barrels  heaped  on  the 
wharf,  and  with  her  other  hand  keeps  the  sun- 
umbrella  up  over  her  head. 

Some  one  leaning  against  a  pile  of  freight, 
rather  out  of  her  path,  and  watching  the  gangway, 
starts  out  of  his  moody  attitude,  and  comes  for¬ 
ward  and  joins  her. 

“  You  ought  not  to  come  down  here  by  your¬ 
self,  Gertrude.  Mrs.  Baldwin  ought  to  know 
better  than  to  let  you.” 

Gertrude  looks  round  with  a  startled  exclama¬ 
tion  : 

“  Cyril!”  And  then,  blushing  more  vividly 
than  she  is  aware  :  “  Mrs.  Baldwin  is  very  kind 
and  considerate,  but  of  course  she  does  not 
enga£e  to  Pay  me  three  hundred  a  year  to  play 
Mamselle  Helpless.  She  expects  her  companion 
to  assist  her  in  these  small  ways,  and  I  hope  to  be 
as  good  as  a  courier  before  we  half  finish  our 
European  tour.  No,  I  won’t  take  your  arm  ;  I 
have  my  dress  and  parasol  to  take  care  of,  you 
see ;  but  you  may  pilot  me  safely  through  these 
drays,  since  you  happen  to  be  here.” 

“  I  don’t  ‘  happen  to  be  here,’  ”  he  answers, 
walking  on  at  her  side.  “  I  have  been  to  Mrs. 
Baldwin’s  to  see  you,  and  was  told  where  you 
were.  Gertrude” —  he  says,  abruptly — “  have  you 
read  the  morning  papers,  and  did  you  see  the  list 
of  passengers  arrived  by  this  steamer  ?  But  I 
need  not  ask,  or  you  would  not  be  here.” 

Now  Gertrude  thanks  the  instinct  of  pride  which 
prevented  her  taking  his  arm.  She  has  to  fall 
back  an  instant,  for  a  wagon  laboring  past ;  when 
she  is  beside  him  again,  she  looks  at  him  quietly 
and  says : 

“  You  are  wrong.  I  would  have  come  all  the 
same,  if  Mrs.  Baldwin  had  asked  me.  I  have  not 
seen  the  list  of  arrivals.  I  have,  however,  seen 
some  of  the  arrivals  themselves.  Cousin  Geoffrey 
and  his  wife  were  still  on  board  when  I  came 
down,  and  I  had  an  opportunity  to  offer  my  con¬ 
gratulations.” 

She  says  it  with  a  queer  little  ring  in  her  voice, 
half  laughter,  Imlf  tears;  but  the  tears  win  the 
day  in  her  eyes,  which  she  lifts  frankly  to  Cyril. 

“  I  am  sorry  for  Cousin  Geoffrey.  It  is  against 
his  nature  to  do  anything  not  utterly  straightfor¬ 
ward  and  open.  And  Charlotte — unless,  indeed, 
she  manages  to  hoodwink  him  to  the  end” — 

“  I  must  say,  Gertrude,  I  think  you  put  the 
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burden  just  now  on  the  wrong  shoulders.  It  was 
Forbes  who  owed  it  to  be  especially  straightfor¬ 
ward.” 

“  Stay,  Cyril ;  Cousin  Geoffrey  did  not  owe  it  to 
me  to  be,  or  to  do,  or  to  leave  undone  anything. 
It  was  all  over  between  us  when  he  went  abroad 
last  year.  Only,  I  had  promised  him  that  for  a 
year,  or  until  he  gave  me  some  sign  that  he  had 
gotten  the  better  of  his  disappointment,  I  would 
not — would  not” — 

All  at  once  she  is  aware  of  the  possible  infer¬ 
ence  from  her  words.  She  breaks  off  in  the 
hottest  confusion,  while  Cyril  supplies  eagerly: 

“  Would  not  listen  to  me  ?  Gertrude,  take  my 
arm  ;  it  is  impossible  to  say  anything  while  we  are 
being  jostled  apart  at  every  instant.” 

He  speaks  rather  authoritatively,  but  Gertrude 
makes  no  movement  to  obey,  letting  an  old 
huckster-woman  thrust  herself  and  her  basket  in 
between  them  just  then.  Afterwards,  when  they 
are  walking  on  together  again, 

“  Take  my  arm,  Gertrude,”  he  repeats. 

But  she  looks  straight  up  at  him.  She  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  paler  than  she  was,  but  her  eyes  have  a  steady 
light  in  them.  “  You  are  very  kind,  Cyril.  But  I 
have  no  desire  to  be  taken  care  of,  either  by 
Cousin  Geoffrey,  or  by  you  in  his  default.” 

“  Gertrude  1”  It  is  almost  angrily  that  he 
turns  on  her.  “  I  thought  you  women  were 
quicker  at  understanding  us.  I  thought  you  would 
at  least  give  me  credit  for  being  honest,  and  not 
trying  to  cheat  you  with  a  sham” — 

Certainly  he  upbraids  her  under  difficulties.  A 
couple  of  shouting  urchins  dive  in  between  them 
at  that  moment.  When  they  come  together  again, 
Gertrude,  without  looking  at  him,  and  with  her 
downcast  face  a  rosy  red,  puls  her  hand  gently 
in  his  arm. 

It  is  all  the  answer  that  he  asks  just  then.  Af¬ 
terwards,  when  they  are  parting  at  Mrs.  Bald¬ 
win’s  door,  lie  says  to  her  : 

“  But  you  cannot  give  up  your  European  trip, 
Gertrude.  I’ll  make  a  better  guide  than  your 
Mrs.  Baldwin,  I  promise  you.” 

“  Oh,  are  you  going  to  offer  her  your  services 
as  courier?  How  charming  that  will  be!” 

He  silences  the  mocking  voice  by  a  glance  up 
at  her  as  she  stands  on  the  steps  above  him. 
Though  he  says,  responsive  to  her  blush  : 

“  We  will  give  Mrs.  Baldwin  the  opportunity 
of  trying  the  steady  person  between  whom  and 
you  she  hesitated,  you  remember  ;  and  you  and  I 
will  sail  from  New  York  instead.  Betty  shall 
come  up  from  Broomielaw  to  give  us  her  blessing; 
I  believe  she  has  given  it  to  me  long  ago,”  he 
adds,  laughing,  “  even  in  the  days  when  you 
would  give  me  nothing,  not  even  a  ray  of  hope.” 

<•  How  could  I  give  you  what  I  had  not  my¬ 
self?”  she  asks  softly.  And  then,  before  he  could 
add  one  eager  word,  the  servant  opened  the  door 
to  her,  and  she  vanished  within. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

D.  Pedro. — “  Look,  here  she  comes.” 

Bene. — “  Will  your  grace  command  me 

any  service  to  the  world’s  end.” 

“  Is  there  any  danger  ?” 

“Danger,  Mrs.  Burger?  Danger  of  what?” 

Dr.  Mackenzie  is  conscious  that  he  is  speaking 
sharply,  and  that  it  is  not  polite  thus  to  repeat 
one’s  words.  But  somehow  this  dainty  little  lady 
in  her  silks  and  furbelows  irritates  him.  To  most 
men,  she  would  have  been  as  a  gleam  of  sunshine 
in  that  dingy  doorway  ;  to  Mahlon  Mackenzie  site 
is  a  blot — something  against  nature. 

“  Is  there  any  danger  of  contagion  ?”  explains 
Delphine,  nestling  her  hands  comfortably  in  her 
muff,  as  she  looks  up  at  him  standing  on  the  door¬ 
step  above  her.  Just  now,  the  two  seem  to  be 
quite  alone  together;  for  the  disheveled  woman 
in  the  adjoining  doorway  has  left  off  staring  at 
the  dainty  apparition  which  displeases  Dr.  Mac¬ 
kenzie,  and  has  carried  her  fretting  baby  indoors ; 
and  the  group  of  small  ragamuffins  industriously 
employed  in  damming  up  the  gutter,  have  carried 
the  scene  of  their  operations  farther  afield.  So 
there  is  nothing  left,  in  the  narrow,  htgh-walled 
alley,  to  distract  the  attention  of  these  two  from 
each  other.  Delphine  Burger,  it  is  true,  if  she 
had  lifted  her  glance  to  the  windows  overhead, 
might  have  caught  glimpses  of  a  white,  fright¬ 
ened  face,  shrinking  back  behind  the  half-drawn 
white  curtain,  yet  staring  down  at  Delphine  in  a 
spell-bound  way.  But  Delphine  looks  up  no 
further  than  to  Dr.  Mackenzie,  as  she  adds : 

«  There  often  is,  in  fevers,  is  there  not?” 

“  Not  if  one  keeps  out  of  the  way  of  them. 
You  are  quite  safe  in  the  fresh  air.  If  you  nursed 
a  patient,  indeed,  and  constantly  breathed  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  a  small,  stifling  room,  I  would  not 
be  so  sure  of  there  being  no  risk.  But,  as  it  hap¬ 
pens,  there  is  no  fever  here ;  and  nursing,  I  pre¬ 
sume,  is  not  your  intention.” 

Delphine  laughs. 

“  I  only  came  to  see  if  anything  is  needed. 
You  doctors  are  said  to  order  impossible  things 
for  the  poor.” 

“  Unfortunately,  we  find  a  cheap  diet  seldom 
nourishing,”  says  Dr.  Mackenzie,  drily. 

“  Then  I  can  send  something,  and  the  more 
nourishing  the  better.  I  have  some  wine  of  fab- 
;  ulous  age.  which  I  would  be  glad  to  give  your 
sick  when  they  need  it.” 

Delphine  speaks  as  if  Dr.  Mackenzie’s  accept¬ 
ance  would  be  a  personal  favor  to  her,  and  the 
gift  is  far  too  valuable  to  his  patients  for  him  to 
refuse.  9 

“  You  must  let  me  know  whenever  you  need 
any.  I  suppose  I  may  send  a  few  bottles  here. 
And,  Dr.  Mackenzie,”  adds  Delphine,  putting  out 
her  hand  to  him,  “  if  you  would  come  to  my 
house  on  Thursday  evenings,  I  can  promise  you 
would  meet  some  pleasant  people.” 
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Mackenzie  shakes  hands,  and  thanks  her  for 
her  offer,  but  purposely,  says  nothing  of  her  invita¬ 
tion,  which  he  has  no  idea  of  accepting.  He 
does  not  even  offer  to  go  with  her  to  the  end  of 
the  alley,  nor  even  watch  her  on  her  way,  but 
turns  back  into  the  house,  and  upstairs  to  his  pa¬ 
tient,  thinking  hardly  of  the  distribution  of  the 
good  things  of  this  life  ;  for  Delphine  shows 
that  she  gives  of  her  superfluity,  and  the  giving 
costs  her  nothing. 

Delphine  has  her  thoughts  too,  as  she  walks 
on.  slowly  picking  her  way  through  the  mud. 
They  are  not  of  the  hard  conditions  of  life,  nor 
of  the  poverty  around  her.  “I  wonder  if  he  will 
come.  If  the  wine  does  not  bring  him,  I  don’t 
know  what  will ;  it  was  a  sort  of  inspiration,  that 
offer.  He  certainly  does  not  know  how  to  receive 
a  favor;  and  really  I  don’t  care  whether  he 
comes  or  not.  Only,  Louis  de  Lille  hinted,  when 
I  told  him  I  intended  to  have  this  wonderful  new 
doctor  at  my  house,  that  there  were  some  things 
which  even  a  pretty  woman  could  not  do.  And 
yet,  if  I  choose,  I  could.  If  I  put. on  a  dress  as 
ugly  as  that  of  a  Sister  of  Charity,  and  nursed 
his  patients,  he  would  follow  me  like  a  dog.  It 
is  always  these  Samsons  that  have  some  secret  as 
to  their  strength,  and  if  you  discover  it,  you  can 
make  them  as  other  men.  But  then,  I  have  no 
desire  to  risk  catching  a  fever,  for  a  mere  ca¬ 
price. 

Meanwhile,  her  Samson  goes  his  way  unsnared 
upstairs,  and  raps  on  a  door  at  a  landing  rather 
high  up.  When  he  has  no  answer,  he  lifts  the 
latch  and  enters. 

The  little  white  nest  of  a  room,  which  would 
have  struck  a  stranger  as  oddly  out  of  keeping 
with  its  neighborhood,  is  familiar  enough  to  Dr. 
Mackenzie  to  attract  no  attention  now ;  he  turns 
at  once  to  the  bed,  where  be  will  find  his  patient. 
And  then  he  becomes  aware  that  she  is  not,  as  he 
had  supposed,  the  sole  occupant  of  the  room  at 
this  moment. 

Yonder,  at  the  window,  crouching  down,  veiled 
by  the  curtain,  her  two  hands  clenched  with  ner¬ 
vous  strength  upon  the  sill,  kneels  a  young  woman 
so  intently  gazing  out  from  the  mere  loop-hole 
view  she  has  left  herself,  that  she  does  not  hear 
him  enter.  It  is  not  until  he  speaks  to  her : 

“  Miss  Ellis — ” 

She  turns  then.  She  starts  to  her  feet  with  a 
quick,  gasping  breath,  almost  a  cry.  Dr.  Mac¬ 
kenzie  comes  a  step  forward,  hastily;  there  is 
such  a  white  terror  in  her  face,  and  she  puts  out 
her  two  hands  with  a  shrinking  gesture,  cowering 
back  against  the  window.  And  then*,  when  she 
sees  who  it  is,  she  tries  to  recover  herself,  and 
fails,  and  breaks  into  a  passion  of  tears,  covering 
her  face,  and  bowing  her  head  down  on  the  arm 
of  the  chair  into  which  she  sinks. 

Mahlon  Mackenzie  looks  on  for  a  long  mo¬ 
ment  dismayed.  He  has  seen  distress  enough  in 


his  time,  and  has  striven  to  soothe  it;  but  what  can 
he  say  to  this?  He  cannot  understand  it.  Was 
she  watching  the  fine  lady  picking  her  dainty 
way  down  the  alley,  ..and  did  some  pang  of 
envy — 

Envy  ?  Even  while  he  says  it  to  himself  he 
knows  it  is  not  true.  It  is  no  such  mean  and 
shallow  feeling  which  convulses  the  beautiful 
dark  face,  seen  an  instant  and  then  hidden  from 
his  view.  Some  memory  of  brighter  days,  per¬ 
haps,  recalled  by  the  gay  little  figure. 

But  even  that,  though  it  is  easy  to  believe  that 
the  girl  has  seen  brighter  days,  fails  to  explain 
thfe  breathless — fear,  was  it? — in  her  dilated  eyes. 
He  perceives  that  she  is  making  a  brave  struggle 
with  her  emotion;  her  slight  hand  clenches  more 
and  more  firmly  on  the  arm  of  her  chair.  And 
something  comes  just  then  to  help  her.  It  is  a 
laugh  ;  a  low,  chuckling,  vacant  sort  of  laugh, 
from  the  bed.  At  that  the  young  woman  lifts 
her  head,  first  with  an  anxious  glance  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  sound,  and  then  with  a  timid  one 
up  at  Dr.  Mackenzie. 

But  she  need  not  have  been  afraid  of  disturb¬ 
ing  his  patient  yonder.  It  was  not  her  low  sob¬ 
bing,  which  called  forth  that  strange  comment. 
The  sick  girl  is  lying  with  her  white  cheek  turned 
aside  on  the  white  pillow,  the  glassy  pale-blue 
eyes  staring  in  a  faintly  pleased  way  at  a  gay 
bunch  of  chrysanthemums  in  a  painted  vase  on 
the  table  beside  her.  There  is  a  plate  also,  heaped 
with  grapes,  and  an  orange  which  makes  another 
bit  of  vivid  color  on  which  the  pleased  eager 
eyes  dwell.  A  gaily-colored  picture-book  lies 
open  on  the  coverlet,  under  one  of  the  wasted, 
but  large  and  coarsely-made  hands  resting  spread 
out  there.  Dr.  Mackenzie  is  more  than  ever 
struck  by  the  diflerence  between  the  two  occupants 
of  the  room,  when  the  young  woman  whom  he 
has  called  Miss  Ellis,  after  that  one  timid,  hesita¬ 
ting,  half-questioning  glance  at  him,  comes  for¬ 
ward  to  the  bedside.  He  looks  from  the  one  to 
the  other,  secure  in  his  scrutiny,  in  that  Miss  Ellis 
is  not  heeding  him,  with  her  dark  eyes  riveted 
upon  that  upturned  face. 

Whatever  difference  there  may  have  been  in 
the  age  of  the  two,  disease  has  nearly  equalized 
it,  making  the  invalid,  haggard  and  worn,  appear 
far  older  than  she  ought  to  be ;  an  impression 
deepened  by  the  heavily  moulded  features,  with 
their  blank  of  expression.  Except  for  that  strange 
blank,  she  might  once  have  had  a  certain  come¬ 
liness  of  the  blond  German  peasant  type ;  and 
still  the  skin  is  clear,  and  shows  the  blue  veins 
in  the  sunken  temples,  back  from  which  waves 
the  abundant  fair  hair,  lying  in  smoothly  braided 
tresses  across  the  pillow.  The  lips  are  parted 
ever  the  white  teeth  in  a  vacant  half  smile,  which 
at  least  has  no  pain  in  it. 

**  She  does  not  suffer,”  says  the  other  girl,  sud¬ 
denly,  watching  her.  And  then,  turning  sharply, 
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“  Dr.  Mackenzie,  are  you  sure,  sure  that  you  are 
not  mistaken — that  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  for 
her  ?  Nothing  which  money — a  great  deal  of 
money — can  do  ?”  she  adds  in  an  urgent  almost 
whisper,  knotting  her  hands  together,  paling 
again,  raising  her  eyes  to  him  with  again  that 
shrinking  dread  dilating  them. 

At  another  moment,  Mahlon  Mackenzie  might 
have  smiled  at  that  parenthesis  uttered  by  this 
girl  in  her  cheap  stuff  gown,  standing  in  the  midst 
of  her  poor,  bare  room.  But  now  he  does  not 
smile;  he  only  says,  gently: 

“  There  is  nothing  that  money  can  do  for  her. 
But  I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do  for  you,  Miss 
Ellis;  I  will  bring  one  of  our  leading  physicians 
to  see  the  case,  and  to  give  you  his  opinion.” 

“  Could  he  help  her  ?”  she  asks,  looking  up  at 
him  with  grave  appeal, 

“  In  this  life-long  disease  of  spine  and  brain, 
there  is  no  remedy  but  death,  which  is  merciful, 
and  gradually  coming  to  relieve  her.  Still,  it  may 
be  some  satisfaction  to  you  to  have  other  advice.” 

“  I  trust  you,”  she  says,  simply.  “  And  Gretel 
does  not  like  strangers;  and  if  they  can  do  her 
no  good,  why  should  they  come,  just  to  distress 
her  ?” 

“Only  if  they  would  be  any  comfort  to  you,” 
he  tells  her.  “  Well,  then  I  will  say  no  more 
alxmt  it ;  for  indeed  nothing  could  do  more  than 
your  devotion — ” 

She  puts  up  her  hand  to  stop  him,  with  a  hur¬ 
ried  gesture  of  pain. 

“  My  devotion !”  and  then,  more  calmly  :  “  Dr. 
Mackenzie,  if  she  had  had  a  quite  different  home 
— money,  friends,  everything — if  she  had  had  all 
these  two  years,  three  years  ago  ?” 

“  They  could  not  have  saved  her.  They  could 
not  even  have  made  her  happier  than  you  have. 
Do  you  not  know  that  ?  My  dear  child,”  he  says, 
putting  his  hand  gently  upon  her  shoulder,  as  she 
hangs  breathlessly  upon  his  words — “  rest  content. 
If  Providence  has  made  her  capacity  for  enjoy¬ 
ment  so  small  that  a  flower,  a  bit  of  bright  riband, 
a  gaily-colored  print,  fill  -it  to  overflowing,  why 
should  you  be  sorry  that  you  cannot  give  her  more  ? 
You  have  fulfilled  your  duty  to  her  nobly,  whether 
it  were  given  you  to  do,  or  whether  you  took  it 
upon  you  out  of  sweet  charity.” 

She  has  quailed  under  that  word,  shrinking 
away  from  him,  glancing  round  her  with  again 
that  agony  of  fear  in  her  eyes.  “  Charity !” — the 
bitter  cry  breaks  from  her  unawares. 

Then  Dr.  Mackenzie  takes  his  resolve. 

He  has  been  attending  the  girl  Gretel  here,  for 
more  than  two  months  now,  and  has  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  other  case,  not  down  in  his  books, 
not  within  the  reach  of  his  pharmacopoeia,  but 
which  evidently  to  him  needs  treatment.  And 
yet,  for  all  her  shy  friendliness,  he  knows  no  more 
about  it  than  at  first.  Not  that,  apparently,  Miss 
Ellis  has  anything  to  conceal;  he  knows  that  for 


the  last  two  years  she  has  been  living  at  this  lodg¬ 
ing-house,  to  which  she  brought  Gretel ;  and  her 
small  table  near  the  window,  strewn  with  her 
working-materials,  at  which  he  has  often  seen  her 
.  busy,  her  attention  divided  between  her  task  and 
her  patient,  makes  no  mystery  of  her  occupation, 
which  is  that  of  coloring  photographs,  or  touch- 
ing  up  the  penciled  heads  beginning  to  catch  the 
popular  fancy  in  the  photograph  galleries,  for 
which  she  is  employed.  Yet  Dr.  Mackenzie  feels 
.  some  mystery  about  her  in  her  isolation;  for  he 
1  sees  for  himself  that  she  is  so  utterly  diiferent 
from  the  girl  Gretel,  for  whom  she  called  him  in, 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  she  could  be  of  the  same 
blood.  If,  then,  he  could  be  of  service  to  her  ? 

The  hope  justifies  him  in  breaking  through  the 
silence  she  has  wrapt  about  her  like  a  veil.  He 
speaks,  perhaps  somewhat  abruptly  : 

“  You  must  forgive  me,  if  what  I  have  to  say 
trenches  upon  the  reserve  you  have  chosen.  .So 
far  as  I  can  tell,  you  have  no  other  friend  near 
you;  and  I  am,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  say  so, 
too  good  a  friend  to  stand  by  without  a  remon¬ 
strance,  and  see  you  sacrifice  yourself  like  this. 
NVhatevei  reason  you  may  have  had  for  coming 
to  this  poor  creature  and  giving  your  life  up  to 
her,  in  a  few  weeks,  or  months  at  farthest,  a  mer¬ 
ciful  death  is  drawing  near  to  relieve  her,  and  to 
release  you.  I  do  not  understand  your  reason  ;  I 
do  not  ask  to  understand  it ;  but  if  you  have  left 
your  home  and  natural  friends,  whether  from 
duty,  or  perhaps  a  youthful  and  mistaken  gener¬ 
osity—” 

It  is  the  anguish  in  her  face  which  interrupts 
him  at  that  word.  Her  lips  move  for  an  instant 
without  speech :  then  she  says : 

“  I  will  not  deceive  you :  I  have  been  that 
child's  most  cruel  enemy.  Nothing  that  I  could 
do  for  her,  were  I  to  work  my  f  ;ers  to  the  bone 
for  her,  were  I  to  watch  beside  her  night  ami  day 
upon  my  knees — nothing  that  I  could  do  would 
expiate.  And  natural  friends  !  If  you  had  been 
unnatural,  cruel,  working  terrible,  irreparable  hull 
to  the  one  on  earth  to  whom  you  owed  most 
duty — ” 

The  girl  standing  there  before  him  with  her 
pure,  clear,  noble  face,  flushed  and  impassioned 
in  her  hurried  speech,  how  could  he  link  with 
her  the  thought  of  such  evil-doing  as  she  spoke 
of?  And  yet  her  deadly  earnestness. 

u  Irreparable?”  is  all  he  finds 'to  say.  He  is 
sorry  he  has  said  it,  the  instant  after,  seeing  how 
she  shudders  as  if  it  were  her  doom. 

She  just  repeats  the  word,  and  answers  him. 
He  turns  away  from  the  sight  of  her  white  face, 
and  walking  to  the  window,  stands  there  looking 
out,  before  he  speaks  again  : 

“  If  I  am  wrong,  and  you  do  not  exaggerate 
your  misdoing,  still,  remember  that  when  one  re¬ 
pents — ” 

“  But  I  do  not  repent,”  says  Elliot,  very  low. 
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Her  thoughts,  in  that  pause  before  he  spoke, 
had  passed  from  her  father  to  this  Gretel  Burger, 
whose  story  she  has  kept  back  for  Delphine’s 
sake. 

Mahlon  turns  round  and  looks  at  her  in  an 
amazed  way.  He  was  not  prepared  for  that  steady 
assertion.  In  all  his  experience  with  sinners— 
and  an  earnest  worker  among  the  poor  in  his 
profession  has  almost  as  wide  experience  as  any 
preacher  of  the  gospel — confession  and  lip-repent¬ 
ance  at  least,  were  well-nigh  synonymous.  And 
that  this  woman,  who  has  seemed  to  him  a  sort 
of  lay  Sister  of  Charity,  should  calmly  declare, 
as  she  is  doing : 

“I  do  not  repent.  If  it  were  all  to  go  over 
again,  I  know  that  I  should  do  the  same.  Do  I 
try  to  undo  it,  when  a  word,  a  breath — ” 

She  breaks  off — what  is  she  saying,  what  clue  is 
she  giving  unawares?  She  has  been  bending 
over  the  bed  while  speaking,  putting  to  the  sick 
girl’s  lips  the  cool  glass  of  water  which  the  in¬ 
articulate  murmur  and  the  wandering  eyes  ap¬ 
peared  to  ask ;  and  now,  as  she  sets  back  the 
glass,  she  sinks  on  her  knees  at  the  bedside, 
merely  because  she  is  trembling  so  that  her  limbs 
fail  under  her.  She  is  not  praying ;  no  thought  of 
prayer  is  in  her  heart.  But  how  should  Mahlon 
know  that,  as  he  looks  upon  her  in  that  humble 
attitude,  her  face  hidden  against  Gretel’s  pillows  ? 
lie  turns,  and  goes  out  of  the  room  quietly  and 
reverently,  as  in  his  Master’s  presence,  who  draws 
nigh  to  hear. 

No  thought  of  prayer  is  in  her  heart.  Elliot  is 
no  mocker;  she  does  not  go  into  the  temple  courts 
and  lay  her  gifts  upon  the  altar,  remembering 
what  her  fellow-creature  had  said  against  her. 
“  First  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother.” 

But  Elliot  has  spoken  the  truth.  No  thought 
of  reconciliation,  implying  restitution,  is  in  her 
mind.  Remorse  is  there ;  despair,  abhorrence  of 
herself,  outcast  of  the  just  God ;  a  shuddering 
pity  for  the  helpless.creature  on  whose  every  need, 
whose  every  childish  whim,  she  waits  as  though 
she,  Elliot,  were  not  her  cruel  enemy.  For  El¬ 
liot  has  never  tried  to  shut  her  eyes  to  her  own 
evil-doing,  after  that  wretched  night  when  she 
stole  away  from  her  home,  driven  forth  half  by  the 
horror  of  the  harm  she  never  doubted  she  had 
wrought  to  her  father,  half  by  the  dread  of  what 
might  further  befall  this  helpless  Gretel  Burger. 
For  the  German-looking  letter  from  Baltimore, 
which  had  come  to  her  through  the  post-office 
that  evening,  had  for  the  first  time  made  all  the 
facts  of  the  case  clear  to  Elliot.  The  mother 
herself  had  told  so  little ;  she  had  not  said  that 
her  child  was  a  hopeless  imbecile.with  a  spinal 
disease  which  must  grow  worse;  and  it  came  as  a 
terrible  revelation  of  her  own  cruelty  to  Elliot, 
who  had  all  that  while  had  been  striving  to  for¬ 
get.  The  letter  was  from  the  boarding-house 
keeper,  in  whose  care  Gretel  had  been  left,  and 


should  have  been  written  a  year  ago,  the  woman 
explained,  but  that  she  had  mislaid  the  bit  of  pa¬ 
per  on  which  Frau  Burger  had,  before  she  went 
away,  set  down  where  she  was  going,  so  that  she 
might  be  sent  to  if  anything  happened  to  the  child. 
From  this  statement  it  went  on  to  blame  the 
mother  who  could  thus  for  a  whole  year  desert 
her  child  and  throw  her  upon  strangers,  more  of 
a  burden  as  she  was  growing  every  day,  no  longer 
able  to  sit  up  now — though  the  dear  heaven 
knows,  the  writer  added,  she  had  never  grudged 
the  poor  one  her  bit  or  sup;  but  her  own  family 
cares  were  heavy  on  her,  and  Frau  Burger  did  a 
grievous  wrong  to  her.  It  was  this  letter  which 
had  sent  Elliot  in  desperation  to  her  father  for 
money,  that  spring  evening  more  than  two  years 
ago;  and  it  was  this  letter  that  had  been  her 
guide  when  she  went  to  seek  the  child  Gretel,  to 
take  her  away  to  herself,  to  care  for  her,  to  work 
for  her  through  many  a  hard  and  struggling  month, 
to  give  her  life  up  to  her. 

But  confess  the  wrong  she  has  done  her,  and 
throw  reproach  on  Delphine’s  name,  and  bring 
the  tears  of  shame  into  those  bonnie  eyes  she 
watched  from  her  window  laughing  up  into  Dr. 
Mackenzie’s  ? — Elliot  will  not  do  it,  she  is  say¬ 
ing  to  herself,  there  on  her  knees. 

(to  aa  continued.) 
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A  COVENANT  WITH  DEATH. 

A  NARRATIVE. 

By  the  Author  op  “An  Unlaid  Ghost.” 


To  E.  P.  T. 

M  8o  little  payment  for  so  great  a  debt.** 


CHAPTER  I. 

“  O  Death  in  Life  I  the  days  that  are  no  more.** 

It  would  have  been  no  surprise  to  his  friends  had  Loyd  Morton  speedily 
followed  his  young  wife  to  the  grave.  Their  brief  union  had  been  a  very 
communion  of  souls — one  of  those  rare  experiences  in  wedlock  for  jealousy 
of  which  Destiny  may  almost  be  pardoned.  Small  wonder,  therefore  that 
his  grief  was  of  that  speechless  description  which  “  whispers  the  o’er-fraught 
heart,  and  bids  it  break.”  For  a  time  it  was  thought  he  could  not  survive 
his  dumb  despair;  or,  if  he  did,  that  melancholia  would  claim  him  an  easy 
victim.  It  is  needless  to  affirm  that  he  escaped  the  wreck  of  both  life  and. 
reason,  since  the  existence  of  this  chronicle  attests  so  much. 

The  manner  of  his  escape  does  not  appear;  though  it  was  astutely  sur¬ 
mised,  and  perhaps  witli  some  show  of  probability,  that,  being  an  expert  and 
practitioner  in  disorders  of  the  nervous  system,  he  healed  himself  albeit 
physicians  of  experience  may  entertain  contrary  views  concerning  the 
feasibility  of  the  feat.  At  all  events,  lie  came  forth  to  face  his  world  again 
a  sad,  pallid  being  indued  with  indomitable  perseverance  and  fortitude- 
more  than  ever  zealous  in  the  discharge  of  his  engagements;  as  never  before 
devoted  to  his  profession.  But  a  sympathetic  eye  could  not.  fail  to  detect 
the  feverish  abandonment  of  self,  the  positively  voracious  hungering  for 
constant  activity,  which  were  in  themselves  a  pathetic  commentary  upon 
the  frame  of  mind  in  which  his  bereavement  had  left  him. 

He  had  become  the  wraith-like  semblance  of  the  original  young  Doctor 
Morton,  once  so  buoyant,  so  pampered  by  favoring  Fate — in  a  word  so 
worthy  of  righteous  envy.  Alas  !  what  eternities  to  him  were  those  hours 
of  lonely  seclusion  when  there  were  no  visits  to  pay  and  no  clients  to 
awaken  the  sepulchral  echoes  of  his  house  with  summons  at  the  bell— dark 
hours  of  nothingness,  blank  eras  of  forlorn  distress ! 

Yet,  let  there  be  no  suspicion  that  Loyd  Morton’s  was  an  unmanly  grief* 
it  was  no  more  a  lachrymose  distemper  than  it  was  a  subborn  setting  of  his 
face  against  his  lot.  His  sorrow  was  far  too  genuine  to  be  self-conscious, 
and,  if  he  brooded  in  Ins  despair,  it  was  simply  because  something  had  gone 
out  of  his  life  infinitely  more  precious  than  life  itself;  something  that  he 
would  have  given  his  life  to  recover,  since  absolute  annihilation  seemed  to 
him  preferable  to  this  existing  condition  of  death  in  life. 
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His  love  had  been  a  first,  all-absorbing  passion;  it  had  introduced  into 
his  hitherto  prosaic  existence  a  light  and  genial  warmth  that  had  set  the 
soft  glow  of  the  rose  upon  its  humblest  attributes;  it  had  afforded  him  an 
object  to  live  for,  a  goal  worthy  his  ambition,  and  had  filled  the  void  of 
indefinable  longing  with  that  sense  of  completeness  which  is  ever  the  result 
of  a  perfect  alliance  between  sympathy  and  sincerity  of  purpose. 

He  had  met  his  affinity  during  his  student-days;  had  wooed,  and  won, 
and  married  her  in  the  first  flush  of  that  youthful  affection.  Possibly  the 
old-time  shades  of  Stuttgart  lent  a  quaint  and  fascinating  glamour  to  the 
courtship;  but,  if  glamour  there  were,  it  became  the  permanent  atmosphere 
that  hallowed  their  marital  relations  when  the  work  of  life  began  at  home, 
stripped  of  all  romantic  association.  Indeed,  their  honeymoon  never  waned 
to  setting;  it  simply  suffered  total  eclipse. 

It  was  fortunate  that,  at  the  period  of  his  overwhelming  bereavement, 
the  young  physician  chanced  to  be  in  vogue.  American  nervous  systems 
are  notoriously  more  subject  to  disorder  than  any  on  the  face  of  the  earth; 
and  he  who  ministers  successfully  to,  or  rather  deciphers  cleverly,  these 
occult  riddles  of  the  human  anatomy  of  the  West,  is  not  only  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  busy,  but  an  eminently  fortunate,  man.  Day  and  night  he  is  at  the 
beck  and  call  of  those  whoso  unstrung  nerves  require  tuning;  while,  if  his 
patience  is  forced  to  pay  the  penalty  of  his  devotion,  the  shade  of  Midas, 
by  way  of  recompense,  seems  indefatigable  in  its  superintendence  of  the 
filling  of  his  coffers. 

To  repute  and  popularity  had  Loyd  Morton  attained  in  an  exceptional 
degree;  and,  for  the  reason  that  a  host  of  wayward  nervous  systems  could 
not  be  induced  to  respect  the  season  of  his  grief,  he  was  fairly  dragged  out 
of  his  seclusion,  and  made  to  identify  himself  with  the  real  or  imaginary 
woes  of  his  patients.  And  it  was  fortunate  that  it  was  so,  since  on  this 
account,  only  in  the  solitude  of  those  chambers,  about  which  clung  the 
memory  of  his  lost  one  like  a  benison,  had  he  opportunity  to  listen  to  the 
lament  of  his  anguished  heart.  And  the  monotonous  cry  of  that  heart  was 
ever,  “  Paula,  Paula,  Paula !  My  wife  !  ” 

Surely  there  could  have  been  no  rest  for  her  soul  if  that  wail  of  affliction 
penetrated  the  celestial  sphere  to  the  enjoyment  of  which  her  blameless 
life  entitled  her.  Far  from  contributing  to  her  repose,  such  grieving 
emplmsis  must  have  fettered  her  spirit  to  earth. 

4'  i  feel,  ’  he  told  himself  at  the  close  of  his  first  year  of  widowhood,  “as 
though  I  was  environed  by  a  sere  wilderness,  over  whose  trackless  wastes  I 
must  trudge  until  I  meet  the  ashy  horizon  and  find  the  end.  No  ray  of 
light,  no  star  to  twinkle  hope;  always  these  weeping  clouds  of  grizzled 
pallor !  Only  one  comfort  is  vouchsafed  me— fatigue.  Fortunately,  fatigue 
means  sleep,  and  sleep  oblivion  !” 

Lost  in  dreary  revery,  he  sat  by  the  window  of  his  study  one  April  even- 
ing,  with  the  melancholy  spring-tide  gloaming  about  him.  A  nesting- 
bird  twittered,  and  the  scent  of  the  sodden  earth  filtered  in  at  the  half-open 
casement.  1 

Tuo  years  ago  that  day  lie  had  watched  a  German  mother  raise  the 
bridal  wreal  h  from  her  daughter  s  brow,  the  happy  ceremonial  over,  and 
had  listened,  as  in  a  rapturous  dream,  to  the  words:  “  She  is  thine.  Take 
her;  but,  oh  1  my  son,  guard,  guide,  and  cherish  her,  for  the.  sake  of  her 
fond  mother,  when  the  boundless  sea  shall  roll  between  us!” 

One  year  agone  to  an  hour,  and  in  the  dismal  after-glow  r,f  a  rainy  sun¬ 
set,  he  had  stood  beside  the  open  grave,  his  agonized  heart-throbs  echoing 
the  wet  clods  as  they  fell  upon  the  casket  that  contained  the  last  fragment 
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intelligence  in  your  eyes  and  that  wan  smile  lurking  about  your  lips.  You 
think  me  deranged;  but  I  can  easily  prove  to  you  that  I  am  not.” 

She  had  spoken  with  unexpected  fervor,  and  now  paused,  pressing  her 
slender  hand  upon  her  eyes,  as  if  to  compose  herself. 

“I  did  not  think  to  encounter  one  of  my  so-called  crises  here,”  she  re¬ 
sumed  presently;  “but  it  is  just  as  well,  since  by  this  means  you  can 
better  form  some  diagnosis  of  my  case.  Do — do  I  afford  you  any  hint '( 
Perhaps,  though,  I  do  not  interest  you  ?  ” 

His  unresponsive  silence  seemed  to  dispirit  her,  for  her  eager  eyes  fell 
dejectedly. 

“  On  the  contrary,  you  interest  me  very  much,”  he  answered  gently. 
Will  you  be  seated,  and  give  me  some  information  regarding  your  symp¬ 
toms  ?” 

She  sank  into  the  depths  of  a  reclining-chair  that  faced  the  western  win¬ 
dow,  while  Morton  seated  himself  directly  before  her. 

The  blood-red  ribbon  below  the  rainy  clouds  had  faded  and  shrunk  to  a 
filament  of  pale  olive  that  gave  forth  a  weird,  crepuscular  glimmer.  Ob¬ 
jects  as  white  as  the  pallid  face  among  the  cushions  seemed  to  absorb  the 
sensitive  light  and  to  grow  yet  more  spectral  through  its  aid. 

“  First  of  all,”  remarked  the  young  doctor,  “  kindly  give  me  your  name 
and  such  information  as  you  please  concerning  your  manner  of  life.” 

The  voice  that  replied  was  low  to  drowsiness. 

“  My  name  is  Revaleon — Margaret  Kevaleon.  I  am  an  Englishwoman 
by  birth,  and  have  been  for  three  years  the  wife  of  a  Canadian.  Until  my 
child  was  born  I  enjoyed,  if  not  robust,  at  least  excellent,  health.  For  the 
past  year  I  have  lost  ground;  while  these  crises,  as  I  call  them,  have  de¬ 
bilitated  and  depressed  me.  Thinking  a  change  would  benefit  me,  I  have 
come  to  visit  friends  in  this  neighborhood.  In  the  hope  of  relief  from  my 
peculiar  ailment,  which  I  believe  to  be  purely  nervous,  I  have  sought  you 
out,  attracted  by  your  fame  its  an  expert  in  disorders  of  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem.  Ah.  doctor,”  she  added,  struggling  against  the  lethargy  that 
oppressed  her,  “do  not  tell  me  that  I  am  incurable,  since  I  have  so  much 
to  live  for  !  ” 

She  seemed  as  ingenuous  as  a  child ;  her  unaffected  manner  being  sueh 
as  speedily  wins  its  way  to  confidence.  The  sense  of  mingled  repulsion 
and  curiosity,  which  in  the  first  moment  she  had  exerted  upon  Morton 
vanished,  giving  place  to  a  feeling  of  genuine  interest,  perhaps  concern.  ’ 

“  I  see  no  reason  for  pronouncing  the  doom  you  dread,  Mrs.  Kevaleon  ” 
he  said;  “not,  at  least,  until  you  explain  t.lie  ‘peculiar  ailment ’you  al¬ 
lude  to.” 

Her  eyes  rested  upon  him  with  singular  intentness— singular,  because 
they  appeared  to  lack  speculation  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  were  dilated,  and 
luminous  with  a  strange  yellow  light.  At  the  same  time  it  was  evident  that 
their  regard  was  introspective,  if  speculative  at  all.  Yet  her  reply  followed 
with  a  full  consciousness  of  the  situation. 

“  I  am  unable  to  explain  my  malady,”  she  said.  “  It  consists  in  little 
more  that  what  you  see  at  this  moment.  If  you  cannot  account  for  my 
present  condition,  it  must  continue  a  mystery  to  me.” 

He  leaned  forward  and  took  her  hands  in  his.  They  were  icy  cold,  al¬ 
though  they  responded  to  his  touch  with  an  indescribable,  nervous1  vi¬ 
bration. 

“  I  have  no  trouble  of  the  heart,”  she  murmured,  divining  his  suspicion- 
“I  suffer  this  lowering  of  vitality  only  when  in  my  present  condition.”  ’ 

He  released  her  hands  and  sat  back  in  his  chair,  regarding  her  fixedly. 
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After  a  brief  pause,  he  remarked, 

•‘I  must  ask  you  to  explain  what  you  mean  by  your  ‘present  condi¬ 
tion.’” 

“I  mean,  Dr.  Morton,  that,  since  you  assure  me  that  there  is  no  presence 
i“  this  room  other  than  our  own,  I  must  possess  some  species  of  clairvoy¬ 
ance  which  my  present  condition  induces.  1  assure  you  that  there  is  a 
third  presence  here,  that  completely  overshadows  you  f  The  consciousness 
of  this  fact  freezes  my  very  marrow  and  chills  my  being  with  the  chill  of 
death.  It  is  by  no  means  the  first  time  that  I  have  experienced  these 
baleful  sensations,  or  I  should  not  have  come  to  you  for  advice  and  coun¬ 
sel.  Heaven  knows  I  have  no  wish  to  be  cognizant  of  these  occult  matters  : 
but  I  am  completely  powerless  to  straggle  against  them.  Ah  me  she 
sighed  wearily,  “  had  I  lived  in  the  days  of  witchcraft,  I  suppose  1  should 
have  been  burned  at  the  stake,  despite  my  innocence.” 

Her  voice  sank  to  a  whisper,  and  with  its  cadence  her  eye-lids  drooped 
and  closed ;  her  breathing  became  sterterous,  while  her  teeth  ground  each 
other  with  an  appalling  suggestion  of  physical  agony,  of  which  her  bndv 
gave  no  evidence,  being  quiescent. 

Startled  though  he  was,  Morton’s  first  suspicion  was  that  he  was  being 
made  the  victim  of  some  clever  imposture.  This  fancy,  however,  soon  gave 
place  to  a  belief  that  he  was  witnessing  some  sort  of  refined  hysteria 
Were  the  latter  supposition  the  case,  he  felt  himself  equal  to  the  emer¬ 
gency. 

He  leaned  forward  and  placed  his  hands  firmly  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  inanimate  woman.  “Enough  of  this,  Mrs.  Kevaleon  I”  he  exclaimed 
in  a  firm  voice ;  “  if  I  am  to  assist  you,  you  must  assist  me !  I  command 
you  to  open  your  eyes !” 

Not  so  much  as  a  nerve  vibrated  in  the  corpse-like  figure. 

Aroused  to  a  determination  to  thoroughly  investigate  the  phenomenon 
Morton  quickly  ignited  a  candle,  and,  holding  it  in  one  hand,  he  passed  it 
close  to  the  woman’s  eyes,  the  heavy  lids  of  which  he  alternately  raised 
with  the  fingers  of  his  disengaged  hand. 

The  eyes  returned  a  dull,  sightless  glare  to  the  test. 

As  a  last  resort  to  arouse  consciousness  or  discover  imposture,  he  pro¬ 
duced  a  delicate  lancet,  and,  raising  the  lace  about  the  woman’s  wrist,  he 
lightly  scarified  the  cold,  white  flesh.  Blood  sluggishly  tinged  the  slight 
abrasion,  but,  to  his  amazement  ,  the  immobility  of  his  subject  failed  to  re¬ 
lax  one  jot ;  yet  the  experiment  was  not  entirely  without  result,  since  at 
the  same  moment  a  voice,  muffled  and  far  away  in  sound,  broke  the  ex¬ 
pectant  silence : 

“  Loyd !  Loyd !” 

The  twilight  had  deepened  to  actual  gloom,  which  the  flickering  of  the 
weird  candle-light  but  served  to  accentuate.  It  seemed  impossible  to  es¬ 
tablish  evidence  to  prove  that  it  was  the  lips  of  Margaret  Revaleon  that 
had  framed  the  thrilling  utterance ;  indeed,  the  eerie  tone  could  be  likened 
to  nothing  human. 

Spellbound  the  young  doctor  stood,  doubting  the  evidence  of  his  senses, 
yet  listening— listening,  until  it  came  again,  with  positive  enunciation  and 
import, 

“Loyd !” 

“  In  Heaven’s  name,  who  calls  ?”  he  exclaimed. 

“Paula,  your  wife.” 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


“JWe  see  but  dimly  through  the  misis  and  vapors ; 

Amid  these  earthly  damps, 

What  seem  to  us  hut  sad,  funereal  tapers 
May  be  heaven’s  distant  lamps.” 

Though  Loyd  Morton  had  proved  himself  to  ho  an  ideal  lover,  he  was  at 
heart  an  eminently  practical  man.  It  is  true  he  had  not  yet  quite  outlived 
that  heyday  of  impressions  that  occurs  somewhere  in  the  first  two  score 
years  of  all  lives.  His  eager  mind  grasped,  with  avidity,  the  various  tenets 
of  his  day,  and  strove  to  fathom  them ;  if  he  failed  in  any  instance,  he 
chose  that  happy  mean  between  scepticism  and  positive  unbelief,  and  wait¬ 
ed  for  more  light.  He  felt  that  he  had  been  born  into  an  epoch  of  rare 
progress,  and  that  it  behooved  him  to  reject  nothing  worthy  of  intelligent 
consideration.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tlio  abundant  sentiment  in  his 
nature  lent  itself  to  the  higher  phases  of  intellectual  inquiry  ;  yet,  in  just¬ 
ice,  he  could  not  be  called  a  visionary  person — at  least,  prior  to’ this  partic¬ 
ular  April  evening.  It  was  but  natural  that,  in  the  wide  circle  of  his  profes¬ 
sional  and  social  acquaintanceship  he  should  have  fallen  in  with  more  than 
one  disciple  of  the  advanced  theory  of  modern  spiritualism.  To  converse 
with  all  such,  he  lent  a  courteous,  even  interested,  ear.  He  found  himself 
not  infrequently  listening  in  amazement  to  certain  thrilling  experiences 
related  by  the  initiated,  and,  as  a  result,  he  promised  himself  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  investigating  the  matter  for  himself  some  day ;  but  into  his  busy 
existence  that  day  had  not  as  yet  found  its  way.  Consequently,  he  had 
formed  no  opinion  whatever  as  regarded  the  so-called  communion  between 
the  living  and  the  dead.  As  has  been  said,  his  interest  in  the  question 
had  been  excited — more,  possibly,  than  comported  with  the  distinction  of 
his  professional  position ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  he  would  have  rejected  the 
investigation  simply  on  this  account. 

Here,  however,  was  an  instance  fairly  thrust  upon  him,  which  startled, 
amazed,  and  mystified  him.  That  the  woman,  Margaret  Revaleon,  was  in 
a  state  of  complete  coma,  he  had  satisfied  himself  beyond  peradventure. 
Accomplished  physicians  are  not  apt  to  be  deceived  regarding  the  results 
of  infallible  tests ;  and  yet  here  was  a  subject,  absolutely  unconscious, 
speaking  not  only  intelligently,  but  with  a  degree  of  appositencss  that, 
considering  the  circumstances,  was  appalling. 

Thoroughly  alive  to  the  situation,  not  to  say  excited,  yet  sufficiently 
master  of  himself  to  keep  well  within  the  pale  of  scepticism,  Morton  re¬ 
sumed  his  seat,  which  he  had  quitted  in  some  agitation  when  informed 
that  he  was  face  to  face  with  the  invisibility  of  his  wife,  and  disposed  him¬ 
self  to  probe  the  mystery. 

Mrs.  Revaleon  had  ceased  to  breathe  sterterously ;  a  complacent,  almost 
smiling  expression  had  taken  possession  of  her  features,  and  she  had  leaned 
forward  in  her  chair,  with  outstretched  hands,  though  her  eyes  remained 
closed. 

“  Give  mo  your  hands,  Loyd,”  she  said  in  the  same  murmurous  tone, 
that  retained  not  a  vestige  of  her  normal  voice,  “  will  you  not  welcome  me 
back  ?” 

Morton  relinquished  his  hands  into  the  keeping  of  that  cold  clasp,  in 
silence. 
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Itk?,^^»"the  V°iCe  reSUmed'  “canyou  not  believe  that 

c^tSSrUenCe0f  ^’saying  that  I  eannot  believe?” 

am  inSwithS.”  aU  m°rediffieult  for  me  to  «>™nce  you  that  I 
Then  I  will  say  that  I  believe.” 

mcieuuiity .  \\  hat  can  I  say  to  convince  you  that  I  am  as  truly  with" vn» 

at  tins  moment  as  I  was  at  any  moment  while  in  the  flp^h  ?  to  ^ 

the  presence  of  any  living  being,  save  myself?”  uttered  in 

How  came  I  by  that  endearing  epithet !”  the  voice  answered  “  ti;,i 
not  my  absorbing  fondness  for  you  suggest  it ?  \r«ie  it  nnt  ^ 

my  affectionate  fancy  ?  I  beseech  yot  sepanite  this  211?  f 
ri* 'll*1 I,SIMjak’  /i'on!  ®y  personality.  Understand  that  this  woman  ig  prae* 
her  vervbein'' 1,1 6  “  *  *’  Pf*U'a  -Morton>  who  actuate  her  brain.  her  voice, 

^MftsSfssassrs. 

“  X  cannot  see  you,  if  it  is  you.” 

.im‘eAn0S^„qUmtme  ?”  ^  !  B,U  “  “atterS  ^  believe  in 

‘ifafaa  void  without  my  wife,”  he  replied.) 

atw^rUn^or8oau^^^  ^er- 

a.i^ 

su^Pony?^  Zr^X  fth  L° 

f'ihleZVf-Ut’  "0nerally’  yeara-o'-en  ages— may  transpire  ere  these  toe? 
fable  coalitions  are  consummated.  Our  souls  are  affined  -  we  have  no 
wcnm-SeaiICl1'  X^e  are  simply  undergoing  a  temporary  separation'  You 
Zl-n  !Sit0m“;  1  am  "altmS  f°r  you.  I  rejoice  in  the  thought  and 
[,,,nka°''  ?d5e  g‘vcs  me  st;'ength  to  control  this  medium,  who  brin4  me 
into  such  intimate  communion  with  you  ”  o>  me 

^0,"“  S»S3& 

vaUor^emanded^admittancif  SerVimt’  announcinS the  that  another 
thrLtntogSln?rS.tIlat  M°rt°n  WM  t0°  deeP,y  Sorbed  to  notice  the 

if  I  thought,”  he  said,  his  hesitation  marking  the  intensitv  of  hi« 

1  ,SU?!>ec,ted  tllat  1  was  being  made  the  dupe  of  some  plausible 
imposture,  the  butt  of  some  sort  of  nameless  sorcery  I _ ” 

‘  ^  Loyd,”  wailed  the  voice,  “  you  wrong  me,  wrong  me  grievously ' 
Tour  incredulity  dooms  me  to  such  unhappiness  as  I  have  never  known.”  * 
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^  ou  imply  that  you  have  known  some  degree  of  unhappiness  I  You 
were  never  unhappy  upon  earth ;  are  you  so  now— wherever  you  mav  be 

“Oh,  no!  1  am  supremely  happy.”  J 

Supiemely  happy-,  lie  echoed,  jealously;  “supremely  happv,  though 
separated  from  me  !  ami  yet  you  term  your  love  lor  me  divine !"’  ” 

“  It  is  divine,  divine  as  all  things  heavenly  are.  For  the  perfecting  of 
such  love  as  mine  the  evidence  of  the  senses  is  not  requisite  ;  indeed,  it 
would  prove  antagonistic.  Your  earthly  eyes  are  blind ;  but  from  my 
t  ision  have  fallen  away  the  scales,  which  fact  renders  my  spiritual  sight 
clairvoyant.  I  can  see  you  at  all  times,  and  can  be  with  you  with  ?lie 
celerity  of  the  birth  of  thought.  Where  then,  in  what  resides  the  separa¬ 
tion  for  ine?” 

“For  your  he  cried,  passionately;  -ay,  but  for  me.'  I  am  blind- 
these  mortal  scales  are  upon  my  eyes,  I  am  not  clairvoyant.  The  wings  of 
thought  refuse  to  raise  me  above  this  present  slough  of  despond  into  which 
1  ha\e  fallen  ;  they  flutter  with  me  back  among  the  memories  of  the  dead 
jiast,  but  that  is  all !  I  am  still  living  in  the  flesh,  and  heaven  knows  ihat 
tins  bitter  separation  is  a  reality  to  me  !” 

llieieupon  ensued  a  momentary  silence,  which  was  ere  long  ruptiu*(*d  hv 
the  low,  gentle  voice. 

“Loyd.”  it  whispered,  “you  bind  me  to  earth;  vour  love  fetters  mv 
spirit  !**  * 

“If  your  love  were  unchanged,”  he  murmured,  disconsolately,  “there 
would  be  no  bondage  in  such  magnetism  !” 

“-Mv  love,  having  been  spiritualized,  is  far  more  absorbing  than  ever  it 
was.” 

“  Then  why  should  you  complain  that  the  attraction  of  mv  love  binds 
you  to  earth?  If  it  is  the  spirit  of  my  wife  that  addresses  meal  this 
moment,  as  you  pretend,  if  your  love  for  me  is  greater  ami  purer  than  it 
was  upon  earth— which,  as  God  is  my  judge,  i  can  scarcely  credit  — why 
shouhl  you  not  be  happier  in  this  sphere,  where  1  am.  than  in  the  realm  of 
heaven  T 

“  Simply  because  it  is  not  heaven  here.” 

“  Hut  I  am  here  !” 

toi  a  time  only,  for  a  little  space  ;  and  there  is  no  reckoning  of  time 
in  eternity.  Soon  you  will  be  with  me— forever.” 

“  Paula. !  Would  I  were  with  you  now  !” 

“  Ilttsli !  That  wislt  is  impious.” 

“Ah,  but  think!  I  have  the  means  at  my  command  to  send  mv  sou! 
into  eternity,  within  the  twiukliug  of  an  eve  !” 

“  Into  eternity,  hut  not  to  me.  Oh,'  my  husband,  there  is  no  sin 
accounted  so  heinous  as  the  taking  of  a  God-given  life.  You  must  live  on 
untd  your  appointed  hour,  then  come  into  the  courts  of  heaven  with  hands 
unstained,  witli  soul  unsullied.” 

Kaised  to  a  pinnacle  of  exaltation  which,  in  his  normal  condition  lie 
would  have  deemed  unattainable  to  one  of  his  stanch  rationalitv.  Morton 
exclaimed  : 

"  1  cannot,  live  without  you  !  After  what  I  have  just  hoard,  which  ren¬ 
ders  my  dreary  existence  tenfold  more  drearv,  1  will  not.  hold  mvself 
responsible  for  wlmt  I  may  do.  Oh,  Paula,  my  wife,  my  wife !  if'  you 
would  not  have  me  commit  a  crime  against  mvself  which  mav  sopatale*  us 
lor  all  eternity,  come  back  to  me  !” 

"  T  will  come  back  to  you,”  responded  tlio  voice. 

“  01>.  1  do  not  mean  enveloped  in  this  ghostly  invisibility  !”  he  cried. 
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‘‘  No;  Loyd,  I  will  return  to  you  in  the  flesh  ” 

.Supreme  as  had  been  the  moment  of  his  supplication,  he  had  retained 

consequentiyhe  feit“ 

“\ou  will  return  to  me  —in  the  flesh  P' 

“  In  the  flesh.  Before  the  dawn  of  another  day  you  shall  take  a  living 

i,rsir“'  -*  “»'»"« »p»«'  -i.  - 

“  Mark  the  test  I  am  about  to  give  to  you  !  You  will  be  called  to  attend 
a  lvtngwoman-y.ja  are  called  ;  alreadyis  the  messenger hm  a woman^ 
w  a  tr®mblmg  upon  the  threshold  of  eternity.  If  you  are' alone  with 
her  w  hen  th«it  soul  takes  wing,  my  spirit  will  instnntlv  toL*<»  i 

your  skill  will  do  the  rest,  accomplish  th^resurrce  on  of  tl  a^ocH-  and 

/sha,l0UhavernlerC0I?mtUnir  *Ut  there  may  be  eo7scc,ucn  'efo^dfioh 
I  shall  h«ne  no  control  ;  those  consequences  you  will  have  to  confront 
Are  you  willing  to  accept  the  chances?”  ‘•onfiout. 

“  }™in3 !  All  I  ask  is  the  opportunity  to  meet  them  !” 
responsibility  1”  0"  °  C°n:|Ured  “e  back  to  earth-  Wilh  you  rests  the 

tJ-nfJn'cn  eWred, in  ?.?igb’  and  the  hithert°  quiescent  figure  of  Margaret 
Mlowwl  t?  dtdeired’  "Ue  h,eF  hands  trembled  convulsively.  Thereupon 
~ed‘he  stertorous  breathing  again,  and  the  painful  gnashing  ofTie 
.  An  justant  later  her  great  hazel  eyes  flashed  open,  and  rested  with 
a  sightless  stare  upon  the  flickering  candle. 

Oh,  where  am  I  ?  T  she  moaned  languidly,  her  voice  havinc  retaken  fic 
J]°™a  t°Iie  :  f1™  came  a  flash  of  intelligence  like  the  nascent  tremor  of 
at  last  full  consciousness  of  her  surroundings 
t  t ls  11  y°u>  Doctor  Morton !”  she  faltered,  smiling  faintly  “reallv 
Jbad  forgotten  you.  Where  have  I  been?  What  do  you  think  of  mv 
cas.ej.J!’ 11  hopeless  ?  By  your  grave  look  I  infer  it  must  be.”  y 

Mn«nn  mo™ent.t’?  signal  at  tlie  door  was  repeated  more  peremptorily 
Morton  gathered  his  energies  with  an  effort,  l  y' 

Excuse  me  for  a  moment,  Mrs.  Eevaleon,”  he  stammered  with  diffi- 
CUiv".i°mmandmg  himself,  “  I  will  return  to  you  presently.”  ’ 

,  a  nervous  step,  quite  at  variance  with  his  wonted  'calm  demeanor 
he  hastened  into  the  ante-cliambcr,  closing  the  door.behind  him. 

The  gas  burned  brightly,  and  its  flare  dazzled  his  sight  accustomed  to 
JJ?® that  reigned  within  the  study  ;  but  lie  was  well  able  to  recog- 
joung  gentleman  who  hastened  forward  at  his  approach  b 

.  .  ’  •.  •’  exclaimed  the  visitor,  with  an  accent  of  mingied  a-onv 

m!mIeIT,?a01.’  "1;lt  an  <rter'ut-v  you  Ilavc  kept  me  waiting  1  fn  heaven's 
name,  tome  to  us  at  once  !  Romaine  is  dying !” 

“Romainc — dying!**  echoed  Morton. 

at  onI?r“' *" ;  (iod  grant  that  "u  may  be  mistaken  1  But  will  you  come 

“  At  once  of  course,  Hubert.” 

“Then  follow  me ;  the  carriage  is  waiting.” 

The  young  man  had  reached  the  door  even  as  he  spoke 

-Ssfass  Mass.- 
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“  Merciful  Powers !”  he  murmured,  “  am  I  waking  from  some  hallowed 
dream  or  from  some  infernal  nightmare  ?  No,  no !  this  is  the  test  she  bid 
me  mark !  It  is  no  fantasy !  it  is  reality  !” 

Even  in  his  haste  he  was  miudful  of  his  waiting  client,  and  flung  open 
the  door  of  his  study.  A  sharp  draught  of  air  from  the  open  casement 
extinguished  the  candle  that  burned  within,  leaving  in  its  stead  the  lance 
of  a  pale  young  moon.  , 

Bathed  in  the  aqueous  light  stood  Margaret  Bevaleon,  regarding  him 
with  wistful  eyes. 

1  ‘  Well,  doctor,”  she  began,  “  you  have  returned  to  pass  seuteuce  upon 
me  ?  ” 

“By  no  means,  Mrs.  Bevaleon,”  he  answered,  hastily  ;  “I  have  only  to 
say  that  your  case  is  a  singular  one.  While  I  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  any  real  danger  will  ever  result  from  the  •  condition '  of  which  you 
complain,  I  ant  forced  to  admit  that  I  know  of  no  treatment  for  you  at 
this  time.  I  beg  you  to  excuse  me  now,  as  I  am  called  to  attend  a  critical 
case.  My  servant  will  wait  upon  you.” 

Aud  with  these  hasty  words,  Morton  took  his  departure. 


CHAPTER  III. 

“Now  help,  ye  charming  spells  and  periapts !” 

Sir  Francis  Bacon  maintained  that  every  man  is  a  debtor  to  his  pro¬ 
fession,  and  that  in  seeking  to  receive  countenance  and  profit  therefrom, 
he  should  of  duty  endeavor,  by  way  of  amends,  to  be  a  help  and  ornament 
thereunto.  Undoubtedly  every  genuine  professor  realizes  this  obligation ; 
while  if  he  be  of  a  truly  appreciative  nature,  he  will  not  lose  sight  of  a 
concomitant  duty  towards  those  whose  favor  has  lent  encouragement  to 
the  practice  of  his  art  or  profession,  especially  at  the  period  of  its  incipi¬ 
ence. 

Such  a  debt  of  gratitude  did  young  Doctor  Loyd  Morton  owe  the  Effing¬ 
ham  family. 

Sidney  Effingham  had  been  a  magnate  in  his  day  ;  a  man  who  had  freely 
given  his  distinguished  influence  towards  the  refinement  of  our,  in  some 
respects,  too  rapid  Republican  growth,  and  he  had  gone  down  to  the  tomb 
of  his  ancestors,  leaving  behind  him  worthy  exemplars  in  the  persons  of 
his  widow,  his  son  and  daughter.  There  had  been  an  elder  son,  Malcolm 
by  name,  whose  unwavering  friendship  for  Morton  in  boyhood  aud  early 
manhood  had  opened  an  avenue  to  the  penniless  student  and  orphan  into 
the  bosom  of  the  Effingham  family;  but  Malcolm  Effingham  had  died  of 
the  Roman  fever  in  Italy,  and  it  had  been  Morton's  melancholy  duty,  as 
the  young  gentleman’s  travelling-companion  and  guest,  to  close  his  friend’s 
eyes  in  death  and  return  to  America  with  his  body. 

The  untimely  demise  of  his  elder  son  had  proved  a  grievous  stroke  to 
Sidney  Effingham ;  yet  he  bore  up  bravely,  in  a  measure  transferring  his 
thwarted  interest  to  Malcolm’s  friend  and'  class-mate.  Thus  it  came  about 
that  Loyd  Morton  owed  tho  perfecting  of  his  education  to  Mr.  Effingham, 
who  insisted  that  the  young  man  should  return  to  Europe  at  his  expense 
and  complete  his  studies.  Moreover,  such  was  his  almost  morbid  affection 
for  all  that  pertained  to  his  dead  son,  Sidney  Effingham  bequeathed  a  com¬ 
fortable  living  to  Morton,  thus  acknowledging  him,  as  it  were,  an  adopted 
son. 
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The  death  of  this  beneficent  gentleman  occurred  during  Morton’s  court¬ 
ship  m  Germany,  precipitating  his  marriage  and  immediate  return  to  his 
native  land.  Though  the  widow  welcomed  young  Mrs.  Morton  with  mater- 
nal  forvor,  to  Morton  she  frankly  expressed  her  regret  that  he  had  placed 
ho^s5eholiy°nd  ^  p0sslblllty  assucdug  Malcolm’s  vacant  place  in  her 

“But  my  interest  in  you  remains  unabated,”  she  assured  the  young 
physician,  and  it  shall  be  my  pleasure  to  do  all  that  lies  in  my  power  to 
insure  you  success  m  your  chosen  profession.  Otherwise,  leaving  mv  per¬ 
sonal  affection  for  you  out  of  the  account,  I  should  fail  in  my  duty  as  the 
hear  t”-  m°ther  °£  th°S°  Wh°  held  y°“r  welfare  and  success  so  closely  at 

And  Serena  Effingham  had  acted  in  accordance  with  her  noble  convic¬ 
tions  and  promise.  Thanks  to  her  unflagging  interest  in  his  behalf  Mor¬ 
ton  seemed  to  spring  with  winged  feet  into  the  coveted  haven  of  fashion- 
able  patronage.  There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  he  maintained  his 
position  by  consummate  ability,  and  equally  there  is  no  disputing  the  fact 
ing  00  W8S  fortunate  *n  the  possession  of  such  eminently  influential  back- 

A®  has  been  stated,  such  were  his  engagements  that  but  few  hours  of 
the  day  or  night  could  he  call  his  own,  even  during  the  period  of  his 
bereavement.  His  success  had  been  phenomenal,  two  brief  years  having 
assured  his  standing  among  the  leading  physicians  of  his  day. 

This  great  burden  of  obligation  weighed  upon  the  young  doctor’s  mind. 
5s  re -sa,t  reside  Malcolm  Effingham’s  brother  while  the  carriage- wheels 
dashed  through  the  murky  streets  of  the  town  and  out  over  the  sodden 
road  that  led  to  Belvoir,— weighed  upon  his  mind  to  the  partial  obliteration 
of  his  recent  weird  experience  with  Margaret  Bevaleon. 

Bomaine  Effingham — dying ! 

Oh,  it  seemed  incredible  1  How  was  it  possiblo  to  couple  that  brilliant 
spirit  with  the  grim  austerity  of  Death  ? 

“And  yet,”  he  thought,  with  a  sickening  pang  at  his  heart,  “should 
she  die  now,  m  her  nineteenth  year,  she  will  have  enjoyed  as  manv  davs 
as  were  vouchsafed  my  poor  Paula.”  1  3 

Paula !  Merciful  heaven,  how  came  it  about  that  he  should  feel  at  that 
moment  as  though  he  were  summoned  to  Paula’s  bedside  and  not  Komaine’s  ? 

With  a  start  that  was  half-guilty,  half-superstitious,  he  laid  his  hand 
upon  the  arm  of  the  mutely  eloquent  figure  at  his  side. 

“  Hubert  1”  ho  exclaimed  in  the  tone  of  one  who  would  fain  drown  the 
voice  of  conscience,  “  Hubert,  my  dear  boy,  why  do  you  not  speak  ?  Are 
you  so  anxious?”  1 

•n  4nxiolls  '’’  replied  young  Effingham,  “  I  am  almost  distracted.  What 
will  become  of  ns  should  anything  happen  to  Bomaine !  O  Loyd,  what 
wasi  to  mother  compared  with  father  and  Malcolm?  what  am  I  to  her 
compared  with  Bomaine  ?” 

“You  are  unjust  to  yourself,  Hubert,  you - ” 

“Hush,  hush!  Such  words  from  you,  who  know  us  so  well,  sound 
like  lame  condolence  1  I  cannot  bear  it  while  there  is  a  glimmer  of  hope 
By  and  by,  should  there  be  no  help  for  it,  I  may  be  glad  to  listen  to  vou’ 
but  not  now— oh,  not  now  1”  3  ’ 

“  Hubert,”  Morton  remarked  after  a  momentary  pause,  “you  must  be 
calm.  In  the  few  minutes  that  remain  to  us  I  must  learn  from  you  some¬ 
thing  concerning  Romaine’s  condition.”  * 
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“  God  knows  I  atn  willing  to  help  you  all  I  can.” 

“  What  has  happened  to  her  ?  How  is  she  affected  ?” 

“We  were  sitting  at  dinner,  Romaine  being  in  her  usual  health  and 
spirits.  Indeed,  I  do  not  remember  when  she  has  been  so  gay.  I  suppose 
her  high  spirits  were  caused  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter  to-day  from  Colley, 
stating  that  be  should  sail  from  Havre  by  the  following  steamer,  and  might 
outstrip  his  letter.” 

At  mention  of  that  name,  which  was  simply  the  nickname  of  Colston 
Drummond,  the  affianced  lover  of  Romaine  Effingham,  Loyd  Morton  shud¬ 
dered  involuntarily. 

“  Well,  well,”  he  urged,  “  what  then  3” 

“Well,  in  the  midst  of  a  burst  of  laughter— you  know  her  laugh,  so  like 
a  peal  of  bells — Romaine  suddenly  turned  ashy  pale,  and,  with  a  gasp,  sank 
back  in  her  chair.  My  God,  I  shall  never  forget  my  sensation  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  !  She  looked  as  father  looked  when  he  died.” 

“  What  did  you  do  f’ 

“  Do !  We  did  everything  that  should  be  done  in  such  an  emergency. 
Mother  was  as  firm  as  a  rock ;  but  I  saw  the  look  of  despair  in  her  eyes  as 
she  turned  to  me,  saying,  ‘  Go  for  Loyd,  with  all  speed ;  go  yourself,  and 
bring  him  back !’— 1  have  secured  you  ;  I  have  done  all  that  I  can.  The 
rest  remains  with  you.” 

“  With  me  !  ”  gasped  Morton.  “  Do  yon  mean  to  say  that  you  have  not 
called  in  some  other  physician  at  such  a  crisis  3” 

“  We  have  perfect  confidence  in  you,  Loyd.” 

“  Good  heavens !  This  is  too  great  a  responsibility !  I  am  not _ not _ ” 

He  was  going  to  add,  “  I  am  not  equal  to  such  an  emergency.  Yon  must 
send  at  once  for  some  other  doctor,”  when  be  paused  abruptly,  turning 
ghastly  pale  as  the  words  recurred  to  him,  unbidden  as  the  mournful  rus£ 
ling  of  the  leaves  of  memory, 

“  A  woman’s  soul  is  trembling  upon  the  threshold  of  eternity.  If  you 
are  alone  with  her  when  that  soul  takes  wing,  my  spirit  will  instantly 
take  its  place,  and  your  skill  will  do  the  rest.  Accomplish  the  resurrection 
of  that  body,  and  secure  our  further  communion.” 

Consultation  with  another  physician  might  be  the  means'  of  saving 
Romaine  Effingham’s  life !  After  ali,  what  mattered  it  if  he  were  destined 
to  resurrect  her  body,  though  henceforth  it  was  to  become  the  domicile  of 
a  soul  for  the  recovery  of  which  he  would  have  sacrificed  twenty  thousand 
Romaines? 

Consequently  he  bit  his  lips  in  silence.  And  at  that  moment  the  massive 
gaitway  of  Bclvoir  gave  back  a  sepulchral  echo  of  the  grinding  carriage- 
wheels,  while  lights  glimmered  waulv  beyond  the  fog-trailed  lawn. 

An  exceedingly  charming  girl  was' Romaine  Effingham.  She  possessed 
that  unconscious  grace  which  resides  in  the  joy  of  youth  and  ease  of  heart. 
She  was  beautiful,  accomplished,  brilliant,  and  when,  upon  the  eve  of  his 
departure  for  Europe,  her  engagement  to  Colston  Drummond  was  an¬ 
nounced,  the  fashionable  world  joined  its  plaudits  and  congratulations  to 
its  acknowledgments  for  the  favor  of  haring  been  permitted  to  witness  at 
least  one  genuine  example  of  the  eternal  fitness  of  things. 

Hot  to  have  known  Romaine  Effingham  personallv,  inav  be  accounted  a 
positive  deprivation;  while,  to  have  been  ignorant  of 'the  existence  of  “  Col¬ 
ley”  Drummond,  that  estimable  coryphees  of  patrician  youth,  was  equiva¬ 
lent  to  confessing  one’s  self  quite  unknown;  and  that  without  a  shade  of 
irony,  since  Colston  Drummond  was,  in  the  best  sense,  a  man  of  that 
world  which  has  reason  to  consider  itself  well-born.  p0  much  having  been 
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admitted,  one  may  feel  inclined  to  sympathize  with  the  legion  who  loved 
Remain  and  admired  her  lover. 

It  was  a  grievous  sight  indeed,  to  see  the  fair  young  girl  low  lying  in 
her  dainty  chamber,  with  the  pallid  sign  of  death  on  lip  and  chlek. 
Equally  pitiful  was  it  to  mark  the  mute  anguish  of  that  noble  mother 
whose  life  had  been  one  era  of  devotion  to  her  children.  They  had  been 
her  very  idols — her  treasures  beyond  price.  She  had  passed  whole  days 
and  nights  in  attendance  upon  them  during  their  slight  juvenile  ailments 

days  and  nights  which  to  fashionable  women  of  her  ilk  are  precious 
cPmCi  Q^..^oc*a}  dissipation.  To  have  gone  into  society  leaving  one  of  her 
children  ill  at  home,  it  mattered  not  how  trifling  the  indisposition,  would 
ha\e  been  as  utter  an  impossibility  to  Serena  Effingham  as  for  her  to  have 
regarded  with  an  indifferent  eye  the  present  deathlike  svneope  of  her 
beautiful  daughter.  As  she  had  been  faithful  in  the  minutiae  of  maternal 
duty,  so  was  she  proportionally  constant  in  greater  exigencies.  With  eyes 
haggard  with  suspense,  she  watched  the  wan  face  upon  the  pillow,  while 
her  heart-beats  told  her  how  the  laggard  moments  dragged  themselves 
away— away  from  the  happy  past,  on  towards  the  menacing  future. 

A  sepulchral  silence  had  settled  upon  the  house,  portentous  in  its  pro¬ 
fundity;  consequently  the  slightest  sound  seemed  almost  painfully  mainli¬ 
ned.  Naturally,  then,  the  roll  of  the  carriage-wheels  upon  the  fla"gin" 
hearT  ^  pnncipal  entr;mce  sounded  an  alarm  to  the  anxious  watcher's 


not  tavainP*  °0me  ^  last!”she  brcathed-  “God  grant  that  they  come 

With  the  prayer  trembling  upon  her  lips,  she  met  Loyd  Morton  at  the 
head  of  the  staircase.  She  noted  the  deadly  pallor  upon  the  young  doctor’s 
face  and  the  unusual  dilation  of  his  eyes ;  but  she  thought  they  armed  his 
keen  anxiety,  as  in  a  certain  sense,  they  did.  -  She  gave  him  her  hand,  with 
a  firm  clasp,  and  dimly  noted  that  his  were  as  cold  as  ice.  She  drew  h-'m  to 
her  and  kissed  him,  heedless  of  the  fact  that  he  failed  to  return  the  salute. 

•  tou  must  save  her,  Loyd,”  she  murmured.  “  Our  hope  is  built  upon 
your  skill.  If  ever  you  loved  us,  have  pity  upon  us  now  !” 

He  made  no  reply  to  the  solemn  injunction  ;  perhaps  words  failed  him 
at  that  supreme  moment,  perhaps  he  felt  silence  to  be  the  wiser  course 
relinquished  her  hold  upon  him,  and  he  crossed  the  hall.  At  the  door 
of  the  dimly  lighted  chamber  he  paused  and  turned  abruptly.  The  rustle 
of  her  dre&s  betniyed  the  fjict  that  she  was  close  in  his  wake. 

“Permit  me  to  make  an  examination,”  he  faltered,  with  evident  eon- 
st mint ;  *  I— I  will  then  report.”  The  strained  circumstances  seemed  to 
invest  his  words  with  a  defiant  ring— at  least,  her  woman's  instinct  sug¬ 
gested  the  fancy  ;  but  she  respected  his  request  and  joined  her  son,  where 
he  stood,  at  the  head  of  the  staircase,  leaning  upon  his  arm  for  support, 
from  where  they  stood,  mother  and  son  could  see  Morton  bondin''  above 
the  inanimate  form,  could  watch  him  as  he  lowered  his  head  close  to  the 
ptllow.  holding  it  ill  that  position  for  what  seemed  a  very  eternity. 

Was  he  listening  for  some  token  of  fluttering  vitality?  Was  lie  apply¬ 
ing  some  remedy  ;  1 1  • 

0lutei  £cru',a  kfiinghaiii  started,  as  a  single  word,  possibly  a  mime, 
leached  her  listening  car  from  the  dim  chamber,  lla.v  it  a  name  she  beard  > 
If  so.  whose  name  ?  For  an  instant  she  was  half  inclined  to  fancy  that  her 
tense  auxiety  had  produced  some  passing  delusion.  Yet,  had  siie  been  put 
upon  her  oath,  she  would  have  been  forced  to  confess  that  the  name  which 
bad  reached  her  was  that  of  one  dead— the  name  of  Paula  ! 
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The  fancy  appeared  preposterous;  she  had  no  intention  of  betraying  such 
a  piece  of  sensationalism  to  her  son,  while  Hubert  Effingham  had  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  inquiring  into  the  cause  of  her  sudden  emotion,  since  at  the 
moment  Morton  quitted  the  bedside  and  came  quickly  forth  to  join 
them. 

“  Her  swoon  is  yielding,”  he  said,  in  answer  to  the  eloquent  appeal  of 
their  eyes. 

“Thank  God  1” 

“  Yes,  she  had  passed  beyond  the  portals  of  death,  but  she  lias  returned." 
He  spoke  according  to  his  present  conviction,  not  as  the  scientist  he  prided 
himself  upon  being.  “  She  will  shortly  be  conscious,”  he  added,  cutting 
short  their  eager  queries;  “  her  mind  will  be  in  an  acutely  sensitive  con¬ 
dition,  and,  absolute  quiet  throughout  the  house  is  indispensable.  I  will 
watch  till  midnight  when,  if  her  condition  is  favorable.  I  will  relinquish 
my  place  to  you.”  Ho  glanced  at  Serena  Effingham.  “1  would  advise 
you  to  secure  what  rest  you  can  during  the  intervening  hours.” 

He  turned  to  re-enter  the  chamber,  when  the  lady  laid  a  detaining  hand 
upon  his  arm. 

“  Loyd,”  she  whispered,  “  tell  me  one  thing.  What  do  you  consider  the 
cause  of  this  awful  trance  ?  ” 

“  Her  heart,”  he  answered. 

“  Then  she  may  die  as  her  father  died  ?  ” 

“  It  does  not  follow.  She  may  never  have  a  recurrence  of  the  trouble. 
What  I  fear  is — ” 

“  What  do  you  fear  ?” 

The  sensitive  lines  of  his  face  seemed  to  petrify  as  with  a  desperate  reso¬ 
lution  he  replied: 

“  I  fear  her  mind  may  be  affected  by  this  attack.” 

“  Her  mind  !  Oh,  Loyd,  tell  me  anything  but  that  1  ” 

“  Would  you  prefer  her  death  ?”  he  demanded,  almost  harshly. 

“  Oh,  no,  no,  no  1  ” 

“  Then  let  us  hope  for  the  best;  or  at  least  make  the  best  of  the  inevita¬ 
ble.  You  may  take  comfort  in  the  fact  that  I  promise  vou  Romaine's 
life.” 

He  turned  abruptly  as  he  spoke,  and  entering  the  chamber,  silently  but 
securely  closed  the  door. 

Then  it  was  that  the  mother’s  fortitude  gave  way,  and  t  urning  to  her  son. 
she  flung  herself  upon  his  breast  and  burst  into  tears. 

“  Oh,  Hubert,”  she  sobbed,  “  what  dreadful  spell  is  upon  us  2  After  all 
these  years — though  I  havo  known  Loyd  from  his  infancy,  have  loved  him 
almost  as  one  of  my  own  children,  to-night  ho  seems  a  stranger  to  me  ! 
What  does  it  mean?  what  does  it  all  portend  ?” 

He  strove  to  soothe  her  with  loving  words,  and  almost  bearing  her  pre¬ 
cious  weight  in  his  arms,  he  led  her  away  to  her  own  apartments. 

And  then,  in  expressive  silence,  the  night  wore  on  to  its  mid-watch.  The 
pale  crescent  of  the  moon  dropped  behind  the  hills,  while  here  and  there 
a  lonesome  star  peered  forth  in  the  rifts  of  the  scudding  wrack. 

At  last,  and  just  upon  the  stroke  of  midnight,  the  vigil  was  disturbed  by 
t  he  sound  of  wheels,  of  footsteps,  of  voices,  and  by  the  muffled  unclosing 
and  closing  of  doors.  Loyd  Morton  started  from  his  chair  at  the  bedside 
of  the  sleeping  girl.  He  was  pallid  to  the  lips,  and  with  difficulty  com¬ 
manded  the  desperate  condition  of  his  nerves.  Contrary  to  his  commands, 
the  door  of  the  chamber  had  been  opened  to  admit  the  stalwart  figure,  of  a 
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man.  The  pair  had  not  met  in  many  a  year,  but  in  the  dim  radiance  of 
the  shaded  lamp,  their  recognition  was  instantaneous. 

For  an  instant  Horton  quailed.  The  intruder  tvlio  had  braved  his  au¬ 
thority,  to  which  even,  the  anxiety  of  a  mother  deferred,  was  Colston 
Drummond ! 

The  confrontation  bristled  with  omen. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

"I  do  not  know  what  witchcraft’s  in  him." 

Had  ho  been  put  upon  the  rack  Loyd  Horton  would  still  have  been 
unable  to  give  any  coherent  account  of  his  vigil  at  the  bedside  of  Romaine 
Effingham.  Four  hours  had  elapsed  from  the  moment  that  he  closed  the 
chamber-door  until,  upon  the  stroke  of  midnight,  it  opened  to  admit 
Colston  Drummond.  Reflection  failed  to  assist  him  to  any  satisfactory 
explanation  regarding  the  flight  of  the  time.  He  was  morally  certain  tlia't 
he  had  not  lost  an  instant  in  slumber,  the  tension  upon  his  mind  would  be 
almost  proof  positive  that  he  could  not  have  lapsed  into  unconscious¬ 
ness;  and  yet  tho  span  seemed  a  complete  void  as  he  looked  back  upon  it. 

Romaine  still  lived;  indeed  her  hold  upon  vitality  had  visibly  strength¬ 
ened  since  Horton  s  advent,  yet,  so  far  as  his  cognizance  of  the  phenomenon 
went,  Nature  unassisted  had  taken  the  resurrection  into  her  own  hands. 
Resurrection  was  Morton's  estimate  of  the  miracle,  since  every  token  of 
immediate  dissolution  was  present  in  the  appearance  of  his  patient  when 
first  he  bent  over  her.  The  eyes  were  glazed,  the  flesh  clammv,  and  the 
pulsations  imperceptible.  The  extremities  were  cold  with  that  peculiar 
chill  which  is  so  eloquent  to  the  practised  touch.  Death’s  conquest  was 
imminent,  perhaps  assured,  and  he  had  done  nothing  to  avert  the  dread 
consummation— nothing  save  to  murmur  the  name  of  one  which  embodied, 
for  him,  the  quintessence  of  existence  here  and  hereafter. 

“  Paula  !”  he  had  murmured,  half  tentatively,  half  mechanically. 

It  must  have  been  the  result  of  sorcery  if  simply  at  the  utterance  of  that 
name  Death  furled  his  pale  flag  and  left  the  field  to  his  erstwhile  routed 
opponent.  Yet  such  was  the  case,  as  the  physician’s  keen  senses  promptly 
detected.  The  young  man  experienced  a  thrill  second  to  none  that  as  yet 
he  had  encountered  in  his  professional  career,  as  upon  his  finger-tips  came 
the  delicate  flutter  of  the  pulse,  while  to  his  eager  sight  followed  a  gentle 
upheaval  of  the  breast  that  sent  a  quivering  sigh  to  his  listening  ear. 

It  was  a  supreme  moment  to  Loyd  Horton. 

Naturally  his  first  impulse  was  to  apply  some  restorative  and  thus  assist 
resuscitation.  There  was  brandy  at  hand,  a  small  quantity  of  which  he 
inserted,  drop  by  drop,  between  the  palled  lips.  The  effect  produced 
seemed  magical;  the  respiration  became  steady,  a  delicate  glow  crept  into 
the  wan  cheeks,  while  a  genial  warmth  attended  by  that  most  encouraging 
of  symptoms,  a  dew-like  moisture,  relaxed  the  cold  rigidity  of  the  hands 
that  returned  tho  faintest  possible  pressure  as  they  rested’  in  the  young 
doctor’s  clasp.  Every  token  of  convalescence  by  degrees  made  itself  mani¬ 
fest  and  progressed  until  the  soft  gray  eyes  unclosed,  instinct  with  crescent 
intelligence. 

The  watcher  bent  eagerly  so  that,  his  countenance  should  fill  the  field  of 
her  vision,  so  that  her  awakening  consciousness  should  grasp  his  personal- 
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ity  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  objects.  Apparently  tho  unpremeditated 
act  met  with  flattering  success,  in  that  Romaine  Effingham's  first  utterance 
framed  his  name. 

*•  Loyd !  ” 

It  was  simply  an  articulate  breath,  but  it  was  a  conscious  utterance 
capable  of  interpretation,  and  Morton  was  satisfied;  nay,  he  was  en¬ 
raptured. 

“  Paula !  ”  he  exclaimed,  in  his  exaltation,  “  Paula,  you  have  come  back 
to  me !” 

“  I  have — come  back,”  was  the  tremulous  reply. 

“  And  we  shall  never,  never  again  be  parted,”  he  urged  with  passionate 
intensity. 

The  dilated  eyes  watched  him  as  if  spell-bound. 

“  You  understand  that  you  are  no  longer  Romaine,  but  Paula,  my  own 
dear,  true  love,”  he  continued,  giving  each  word  its  due  import;  “  Romaine 
has  gone  to  her  rest,  but  you  have  returned  to  make  my  life  once  more 
worth  the  living  !  Oh,  my  dear  one,  tell  me  that  you  realize  the  situation, 
that  you  comprehend  my  words !  Let  me  hear  you  say  that  you  are  Paula, 
my  wife.” 

“  Paula,  your  wife,”  came  the  obedient  echo. 

Had  he  been  in  his  normal  condition  of  self-control,  Morton’s  exuberant 
satisfaction  might  have  been  tempered  by  a  consciousness  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  forcing  his  own  volition  upon  a  cataleptic  subject;  the  strained  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  he  labored,  however,  spared  him  this  somewhat 
matter-of-fact  view  of  the  case.  Indeed,  he  had  closed  all  avenues  of  ap¬ 
proach  to  unwelcome  spectres  of  the  scientific  order,  for  the  time  being  at 
least.  Moreover,  he  had  permitted  himself  to  lose  sight  of  an  attribute 
which  upon  more  than  one  occasion  had  been  imputed  to  him.  It  had  been 
whispered  among  his  hyper-sensitive  patients  that  the  young  physician 
possessed  that  most  mysterious,  yet  positive,  of  gifts,  mesmeric  power, 
animal  magnetism,— what  you  will.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Loyd  Morton  un¬ 
doubtedly  exerted  a  strong  attraction  for  those  in  whom  lie  was  person¬ 
ally  interested.  Babblers  had  informed  him  of  his  endowment  much,  be 
it  said,  to  his  annoyance;  but  the  fact  remained  that  he  held  his  fellow  man 
in  thrall,  whether  he  would  or  not. 

Either  of  the  above  considerations  would  have  tinctured  his  overflowing 
cup  with  bitterness;  but  as  he  had  already  drained  that  cup  of  joy,  it  re¬ 
mained  for  digestion  to  prove  whether  the  adverse  mixture  had  crept  in  in 
some  ingustable  form. 

A  few  more  words  of  passionate  admonition  he  addressed  to  his  patient 
ere  the  eye-lids  drooped  and  the  breathing  became  measured  as  in  that  pro¬ 
found  slumber  which  succeeds  exhaustion. 

And  thereupon  began  that  extraordinary  vigil,  during  which  Morton  was 
conscious  of  naught  save  the  assured  resurrection  and  possible— he  dared 
not  think  probable — reincarnation. 

She  had  placed  her  hand  in  his  ere  she  fell  asleep,  and  he  sat  close  beside 
her  scarcely  venturing  to  relinquish  it  into  the  keeping  of  its  fellow  where 
it  rested  upon  her  breast.  By  the  light  of  the  shaded  lamp  he  si  tidied  tho 
calm  beauty  of  the  girl’s  features,  the  restful  slumber  lendinga  heightening 
touch  to  their  exquisite  outline. 

Always  a  being  set  above  and  apart  from  his  anxious  existence,  he  had 
seen  even  less  than  formerly  of  Romaine  since  his  marriage,  and  in  that 
time  she  had  matured  into  the  perfection  of  womanhood.  He  had  loved 
her,  as  he  had  loved  the  other  members  of  her  family,  with  a  love  born  of 
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gratitude.  There  had  been  no  sentiment  in  this  love  bevond  that  of  irrate- 
ful  appreciation;  he  had  loved  Bomaine  exactly  in  the  vein  that  he  had 
o\ed  her  brothers;  had  he  been  called  upon,  he  would  have  laid  down  his 
life  for  any  of  them  with  undisenminating  loyalty.  Having  been  likinti- 
inate  friend,  Malcolm  might  have  slnml  lirst  in  a'tcst  of  seir-sacrifice  but 
Ihm-e  had  never  been  the  slightest  shade  of  ditlcrcnee  in  his  smne  f 
allegiance  to  either  Hubert  or  ltomaiue.  In  a  word,  be  had  never  loved 

!  mV-LS  'l.1!lVlul;  "'ltllin  ,llr  uielie  before  which  his  soul 
^ 'L,‘  \  ln  ;.lll‘a!’s°rbiiig  idolatry  lie  had  set  up  (lie  image  of  the  woman 
who  had  been  11s  wife,  and  as  it  was  a  case  of  soiil-worship  with  him.  the 
niche  remained  occupied  to  the  eternal  exclusion  of  rival  efli'des 

"i"  !  a  n"tt,'rrl  tiuiil1  l)ri,lu  officious  friends,  ambitious 
of  Ills  wilfare,  had  ventured  to  couple  his  name  with  that  of  Bomaine 

i  on  were  her  brother’s  ‘  Fidus  Achates,’  ”  they  urged  :  “  von  have  re¬ 
ceived  not  only  marks  of  nflection  from  everv  member  of  her'  familv  but 
positive  encouragement  in  every  form.  Take  Malcolm’s  vacant  place’  and 
be  a  son  and  brother  and  husband  all  in  one.”  1 

To  this  friendly  folly  he  smiled  in  answer,  saying,  “  You  admit  that  I  as- 
sumed  the  role  of  Achates  to  perfection,  do  vou 
’’  Certainly  !”  was  the  reply. 

i  'e,t  upc!n.  n‘-v  laurels.  I  am  wise  in  my  own  generation 

im^SStt  Phaethoi!/’1 101110  aMltj'  “nd  ,mvo  n°  "'ish  t0  attc'Dpt  aa 

i-fl-lfi60  frieI,llls  uderred  that  he  was  disinclined  to  court  Bomaine 
Effingham  through  modesty  or  dillidenee,  little  dreaming  that  he  refused 
to  eiiter  the  lists  through  lack  of  inclination.  Even  upon  ibis  night  as  he 
sat  at  her  bed-side,  keeping  vigil  while  she  slept,  satisfied  that  slm  was 
convalescent,  lie  was  simply  grateful  that  heaven  in  its  inerev  bail  spared 
her  to  her  mother  and  brother,  and—  *  1 

,  d00la  ,P,CrSPh';"i?n,  !lkin  to  thu  dews  of  death,  pearled  upon  his  brow 
°  l  e>ai  K  ’- :!S  :l  I,robIom  of  dire  import  flitted  like  a  grewsome 

spectie  into  the  held  ot  Ins  speculation. 

“If,”  suggested  the  iihantom,  with  appalling  reason,  "she  is  spared  to 
Sll°  i'10t  spar,'a  !,s  ,0  hcr  udiuueed  lover i 

s  ,  l  .  r  i  y,dami  08  ]us  °'vn  ?  Al‘d  if,  us  you  have  been  per- 
’  hr*ml  IS  at.  "'hil-' ,llc  so,d  Of  one  you  have  loved 
semroHnn  t  'r'*’  ",car.Ila<Vn  her  body,  how  will  you  bear  this  second 
in^than thalof doutli' ’  1,r°mist's  to  be  ^finitely  more  try- 
He  sat  as  one  spell-bound,  listening  in  horror  to  the  silent  voice, 
wt"?™  Ins  hold  upon  the  girl’s  hand  and  it  fell  limplv  at  her  side. 

!  f  Laggard  with  the  speechless  agony  of  uneertaintv,  while  his 

M,  f  e  llttCr  the  cry  of  ,lis  unguished  soul,  “My  God,  vvliv 
• ,  -1.  f0r°S-t‘  jb,s  emergency  ?  Thou  art  my  judge  that  1  would  not 
cause  her  one  instants  misery,  would  not  east  mv  shadow  in  the  path  of 
hla,1I,lncss  for  my  life,  and  yet’’— “And  yet,”  resumed  the 
..  -t  '1,  phantom  alas,  with  no  intonation  of  mockery-1*  and  vet  vou 
s.c  "e  bp'  *>ody  in  order  to  claim  eommunion  with  the  soul  that 
'  P  d.  Look  upon  her.  strive  to  realize  that  this  is  Paula  vour 

lfe  and  no  longer  the  daughter  of  vour  benefactors  ” 

‘  Oh,  grant  me  some  proof  1”  he  moaned  ;  “  Paula  !  Paula,  speak  to  me' 
in  heaven  s  name,  give  me  the  satisfaction  of  knowlvq  that  von  are  with 
me  once  again,  or  this  uncertainty  will  drive  me  mail !’’  He ‘had  dropped 
upon  Ins  knees  at  the  bedside  and  had  almost  roughly  resumed  possession 
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sf  lier  hand,  passionately  pressing  it  to  his  lips.  “  Paula,”  he  cried,  “  as¬ 
sure  me  that  you  are  here,  grant  me  some  token  that  you  recognize  me, 
Loyd,  your  husband,  and  help  me  to  shape  my  course  of  action,  for  now  is 
the  appointed  time;  one  precious  moment  lost  and  we  may  be  estranged, 
hopelessly  parted.  I  am  groping  in  darkness  like  unto  the  shadow  of 
death.  If  ever  I  needed  thy  guiding  hand,  I  need  it  now,  in  this  supreme, 
this  awful  moment.  Oh,  hear  me,  Panla  !  I  conjure  you,  speak  to  me  !” 

As  if  in  answer  to  his  desperate  exhortation,  she  stirred  in  her  sleep, 
and  he  felt  the  soft  flutter  of  her  hand  as  it  lay  crushed  between  his. 

“  No,  no  !”  he  panted,  “you  must  speak,  or  I  shall  not  be  satisfied  that 
it  is  indeed  yon !  Call  me  Loyd,  husband — anything  you  will,  so  that  I 
recognize  your  presence  ?” 

He  arose  and  bent  low  above  her,  almost  crying  aloud  in  exultation  as 
her  lips  parted  to  exhale  his  name,  simplv  his  name. 

“Loyd!” 

Then  the  profound  slumber  resumed  its  sway. 

He  raised  the  quiescent  figure  in  his  arms  and  imprinted  a  passionate 
kiss  upon  the  low  brow. 

“Did  you  not  promise  me,”  he  whispered,  “that  before  the  dawn  of 
another  day  1  should  take  a  living  body  in  my  arms  and  know  that  it  is 
animated  by  your  soul  ?  Your  prophecy  has  come  true  and  1  thank  God 
for  it!” 

Very  gently  he  lowered  the  delicate  form  among  the  pillows  and  with  a 
reverent  touch  placed  the  hand  that  he  had  caressed,  within  the  clasp  of  its 
fellow ;  then  he  turned  and  began  to  pace  the  shadowy  chamber  in  a  state 
of  uncontrollable  excitement, 

“  .She  warned  me,”  he  murmured,  “  that  oonsequences  would  arise  over 
which  she  should  have  no  control ;  wanted  me  that  I  should  have  to  con¬ 
front  them.  I  assured  her  that  I  was  not  only  ready,  but  eager  to  accept 
the  chances.  What  was  my  conviction  at  that  moment  compared  with  the 
overwhelming  conviction  that  commands  me  now  ?  Then  she  was  intan¬ 
gible,  invisible  even, — a  spirit ;  now  she  is  in  the  flesh  and  has  addressed 
me_  with  lips  of  flesh !  Be  the  consequences  what  they  may,  this  body 
which  has  served  her  soul  with  the  means  of  reincarnation  shall  belong  to 
me,  as  wholly  and  entirely  as  her  soul,  which  is  mine  to  all  eternity  !” 

“  You  do  not  love  that  body,”  whispered  the  spectral  Mentor ;  ”  beautiful 
as  in  itself  it  is,  it  possesses  no  attraction  for  you.” 

“By  degrees  I  shall  learn  to  cherish  it,”  was  the  undaunted  reply: 
“  shortly  I  shall  love  it  as  being  her  abode.” 

Argument  was  out  of  the  question  in  his  existing  condition  of  mental 
exultation ;  not  that  he  had  quite  lost  his  grip  upon  himself,  since  some 
semblance  of  common-sense  had  borne  ecstatic  fancy  company  in  her  flight 
10  the  lofty  pinnacle  upon  which  she  now  poised,  as  his  next  more  material 
thought  gives  evidence.  He  had  reached  the  fire-place  in  his  nervous  per¬ 
ambulation  and  had  paused  upon  the  hearth,  mechanically  setting  his  gaze 
upon  the  smouldering  embers. 

“I  would  to  heaven,”  he  muttered,  “that  Paula’s  spirit  had  returned  to 
me  in  any  other  guise  than  this  1  I  shudder  before  the  complication  that 
looms  upon  the  near  horizon,  and  yet  in  what  am  I  to  be  blamed  for  what 
of  necessity  must  transpire  in  the  immediate  future  ?  How  can  I  be  ex¬ 
pected,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  to  be  able  to  explain  to  Drummond 
the  reason  that  he  should  cease  to  cherish  his  love  and  relinquish  all  to 
me?  Would  he  not  consider  me  hopelessly  insane  were  I  to  lay  before 
him  the  reason  for  my  determined  action,  expose  a  scheme  which  even  in 
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*T'n  UUparalleled  “ tlle  history  of  man  %  No,  no  I  I  am  convinced 
infinite  and  ^ 

amTi’igno"anec“ent’  a  SImple  means  'ending  towards  an  end  fi  which  I 
The  smouldering  embers  fell  together  upon  the  hearth  emitting  one  « 

sss;;  “•  <-*  »— J«srisjs 

ingaway^rom^l'e'daLli^  tu™f 

fe-Tr  ,L;s«^  lTra“ 

2*7  S'- -hau  W«“*±S  ifeS 


Thereupon  followed  the  confusion  of  the  muffled  unclosing  and  elosino- 
oC™OOKi’  exclted  volces  ;|iul  hurrying  footsteps.  S  " 

1  he  sleeper  stirred  and  moaned.  Morton  drew  himself .  ff. 
tnrl-  °n  1ln?plls.clous  defence,  vaguely  preparing  himself  for  menace  or  at 
Orummond"  ^  "e  l"Stant  th°  door  was  thrust,  open  to  admit  Colston 

No  need  to  glance  twice  at  the  handsome  face  in  order  to  guess  the  „„ 
governable  anxiety  and  disarray  that  possessed  the  young  lovfr 

Is  she  alive  ?  he  gasped,  advancing  into  the  middle  of  the  chamber 
*\n“nnPM  I  imperiously  wa£d  him  back  in  silence?  *ber- 

.  » kkjss-s  doS 

*s?sas2sl  sac  sa/»as  safg** 

low  cry  disturbed  the  ominous  pause.  P  -V’  "hen  a 

Snatched  from  her  profound  slumber  and  unobserved  Rom  sine 

.  the  s,iEI?c°eStUre  £lDtI  Str-^t— >  ^aok  wifi. 

..““‘A  'vdI  >‘ou  lortu>'«  me?”  she  moaned  piteously,  flinging  her 

t<cr?ma*n.«*  ^rea^  heaven  !  what  does  this  mean  ?n 
silence  !”  commanded  Morton,  releasing  his  hold  ami  r,»+win„  „ 
wlnle  a  gleam  of  triumph  flickered  for  'ole ^  brief  moment*1  suS 
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eves:  “  Mr.  Drummond,  if  you  have  any  respect  for  the  life  of  Miss 
Effingham,  you  will  instantly  leave  this  room !” 

“  Her  life?”  echoed  Drummond  in  suspense,”  it  appears  to  me  rather  as 
if  her  reason  were  in  jeopardy  !” 

“  You  are  right,”  came  the  firm  response,  “  her  reason  is  gone — she  is 


C1IAPTKR  V. 

-•  She  is  abused,  stolen  from  me,  ami  corrupted  by  spells  ttnd  tnedieines  bought  ni 
mnunlcbutiRs.” 

“  A  pay  ill  April  never  came  so  sweet  to  show  how  costly  summer  was 
at  hand,”  may  he  quoted  as  applicable  to  the  rare  dawn  that  succeeded 
that  night  of  mystic  import  at  Belvoir.  The  whole  world  seemed  instinct 
with  the  smile  of  jocund  spring.  The  dreary  night  had  wept  itself  away, 
leaving  its  tears  to  jewel  each  new-born  blade  of  grass.  High  up  upon  the 
spacious  lawn  crocuses  fluttered  their  imperial  raiment  while  snowdrops 
nedded  and  shook  their  bells  as  the  bland  wind  swept  by.  The  brook, 
swollen  to  a  ruffled  sea  that  inundated  the  low-land  meadows,  .swirled 
through  the  willow-copse  plumed  to  its  crest  with  golden  down  in  token  of 
its  glad  revival.  The  trees  stretched  forth  their  yearning  arms  green  with 
enamel  of  new  buds ;  and  over  all  the  sun,  rejoicing  in  release,  shot  liis 
bright  lances  into  nook  and  dell  where  lurked  the  mists  of  yesterday. 

Yet,  despite  the  allurements  of  the  outer  world,  the  inmates  of  Belvoir 
House  remained  invisible,  and  the  stately  white  columns  were  left  t<> 
mount  guard  over  their  sharply  defined  shadows  along  the  sunny  piazza. 

Within  the  mansion  much  of  the  silence  ,  and  gloom  of  the  preceding 
night  prevailed.  Breakfast  had  been  prepared  its  usual,  but  the  appointed 
hour  had  passed  unheeded,  it  significant  fact  in  a  household  of  such  rigid 
regulation.  By  and  by,  however,  a  rustle  upon  the  staircase  announced 
the  appearance  of  Mrs.  Ellingham. 

Meeting  a  servant  upon  the  way,  the  lady  inquired  where  she  should 
find  Mr.  Drummond  ;  the  man  replied  that  he  was  closeted  in  the  library 
with  his  young  master,  Hubert. 

Thither  she  went  directly',  entering  suddenly,  and  surprising  the  young 
gentlemen  in  the  depths  of  earnest  conversation. 

“  You  have  seen  Komaine?”  they  inquired  simultaneously. 

“  Yes,  I  have  just  left  her.” 

“  How  is  she  ?” 

“  Apparently  safe.” 

Thereupon  a  strained  silence  ensued,  during  which  Drummond  led  Mrs. 
Effingham  to  a  divan  and  seated  himself  beside  her,  while  Hubert  watched 
the  pair  with  an  intentness  that,  reflected  the  motive  of  his  interrupted 
conversation  with  his  future  brother-in-law. 

Colston  Drummond  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 

“  How  do  you  find  Romaine  ?”  he  asked. 

The  lines  of  anxious  care  deepened  upon  the  lady’s  face  as  she  replied, 

“  I  have  said  that  I  consider  her  perfectly  safe.” 

“  Mentally  as  well  as  physically  ?” 

“  How  can  I  tell  ?  As  yet  I  have  seen  no  signs  of  derangement  in  her.” 

“Ah!”  exclaimed  Drummond,  eagerly,  “then  you  refuse  to  credit  hit 
announcement  that  she  is  mad  1” 
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“If  you  mean  Loyd,  I  believe  that  he  has  spoken  in  accordance  with 
his  convictions.” 

“  He  may  be  mistaken,”  was  the  terse  reply. 

Serena  Effingham  glanced  in  a  startled  way  from  one  to  the  other  of  the 
young  men,  and  it  was  Hubert  who  came  to  her  relief 
“  Colley  has  been  urging  the  necessity  of  calling  in  another  physician,” 
he  explained.  But  I  tell  him,  mother,  that  we  have  reason  to  have  im¬ 
plicit  faith  m  Loyd  s  .ability' ;  besides,  it  would  seem  like  insult  to  send  for 
any  one  now  that  she  is  out  of  danger.” 

Drummond  passed  his  hand  over  liis  curling  hair  with  a  gesture  elo¬ 
quent  of  impatient  doubt,  8 

“Of  course,  I  will  not  interfere  if  you  are  satisfied,” he  said  “But  I 
beg  you  to  answer  me  one  question,  for  I  feel  that  I  shall  never  sleep  nor 
rest  m  peace  until  it  is  answered.” 

“  What  is  it,  my  dear  boy  2”  inquired  Mrs.  Effingham. 

“Ilou  will  grant  me  that  Bomaine  is  my  affianced  wife?”  he  demanded 
“No  one  disputes  that  point.” 

“  And  she  loves  me  with  her  whole  heart  and  soul  ?  No,  you  need  not 
answer  that  question  !  nere  upon  my  heart  lies  her  last  letter  written 
within  the  mouth.  I  want  no  better  evidence  that  she  is  mine  as  truly 
as  woman  was  ever  man’s.”  * 

“  Well  ?  What  more  do  you  aslc  V9 

“What  more?”  he  cried  excitedly.  “  I  ask  why  she  screamed  at  sight 
of  me  last  night,  crying  piteously,  ‘  Why  will  you  torture  me  ?  Take  him 
away  and  let  me  rest  I’  Can  you  explain  such  words  upon  her  lips,  and  at 
sight  of  me  ?  ”  11 

“  She  was  not  herself,  Colston.  Her  attitude  towards  you  is  proof  that 
her  mind  is  indeed  deranged.”  ‘  1 

He  shook  his  head  dejectedly. 

You  have  just  told  me  that  as  yet  you  hare  seen  no  signs  of  derange¬ 
ment  in  her,  lie  said.  “  Tell  me,  if  you  can,  why  she  should  seem  insane 
to  me,  yet  sane  to  you?” 

At  this  juncture  Serena  Effingham  turned  to  Drummond  and  flung  her 
arms  about  Ins  neck.  8 

“  My  darling  boy,”  she  murmured,  gently ;  “  for  you  are  that,  and  ever 
e  «  “?-to  ™e'  >  011  are  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  excitement.  The  shock 
of  finding  Romame  so  ill,  after  your  long  and  hopeful  journey,  lias  com¬ 
pletely  unhinged  you.  But  I  sympathize  with  you.  Remember,  that  my 
love  for  her  is  akin  to  yours,  and  remember,  too,  that  God  is  good  •  and  1 
believe  that  if  we  pray  unceasingly,  He  in  His  mercy  will  give  her  back  to 
us,  sane  and  whole  again. 

He  stooped  and  kissed  her  up-turned  forehead,  as  he  replied 
vours  WeS8  J  °U’  dCar  motller'  1  'V0llld  that  my  faitli  were  such  as 

Then,  releasing  himself  from  the  lady’s  embrace,  he  rose,  adding 
I  am  going  to  breakfast  with  my  mother  at  Drummond  Lodge.  ’  Mean¬ 
while,  watch  Romaine  !  I  shall  return  later  in  the  day  and  shall  depend 
upon  an  interview  with  her.”  1 

“Which  I  may  almost  promise  shall  be  grauted  you.” 

v°ice  that  uttered  these  unexpected  words  was  low'  of  pitch  yet 
startlingly  sonorous  ;  indeed,  so  unprepared  were  the  trio  for  the  sudden 
intrusion,  that  they  were  quite  thrown  off  their  guard,  and  turned  about, 
m  some  disarray. 

Doctor  Loyd  Morton  proved  to  be  the  intruder.  He  stood  upon  the 
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threshold  of  the  apartment,  parting  the  drapery  with  one  outstretched 
hand,  while  tho  extreme  pallor  of  his  countenance,  the  firmness  of  his 
glance,  as  well  as  his  pronounced  dignity  of  mien,  failed  not  to  impress 
his  beholders. 

Divining  that  tho  situation  threatened  to  become  strained,  Mrs.  Effing¬ 
ham  remarked  quickly, 

“TVe  have  been  waiting  for  you  to  breakfast  with  us,  Loyd.”  Then 
turning  to  Drummond,  she  added,  “We  shall  look  for  you  at  dinner, 
Colston.  Always  bear  in  mind  that  you  are  at  home  at  Belvoir.” 

Drummond  bowed  in  silence,  and  with  one  glance  at  Morton,  who  had 
advanced  a  step,  still  holding  the  drapery,  he  passed  into  the  hall,  ac¬ 
companied  by  Hubert. 

The  moment  the  drapery  fell  into  place  again,  Serena  Effingham  ad¬ 
vanced  impulsively  and  kissed  Morton  with  the  maternal  fervor  which  had 
ever  been  her  wont  with  him. 

“  What  a  debt  we  owe  you,  Loyd,  dear,”  she  murmured  beneath  her 
breath,  while  her  eyes  lingered  upon  the  swaying  folds  that  hid  Drum¬ 
mond  from  her  view. 

“  Address  your  thanks  to  God,”  he  replied,  steadily,  holding  her  in  his 
arms. 

“  You  have  saved  her  life  1” 

,  “  Say  rather  that  He  has  spared  her.” 

“  Site  would  have  died  had  you  not  come  to  us.” 

The  firmness  of  his  glance  never  wavered  for  an  instant  as  he  answered, 

“That  is  true;  but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  1  ant  but  an  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty.” 

And  his  words  were  uttered  with  as  sincere  a  conviction  as  had  ever 
possessed  him.  However  deeply  he  may  have  been  impressed  by  the  ques¬ 
tionable  part  he  was  enacting,  he  was  satisfied  that  Romaine  Effingham 
would  have  been  laid  beside  her  father  and  brother  in  the  tomb  but  for 
his  influence,  at  the  moment  of  the  crisis.  Through  his  interposition,  he 
told  himself,  her  body  had  been  saved ;  with  the  fate  that  had  befallen  her 
soul  he  was  not  concerned.  In  a  series  of  gyrations,  never-ending  in  their 
recurrence,  the  words  seemed  to  dance  through  his  brain,  “A  body  is 
theirs,  a  soul  is  mine ;  a  soul  is  mine,  a  body  is  theirs,”  and  so  on,  and  on. 
and  on,  with  incessant  swirl  and  swing  until,  dazed  and  confused,  he  was 
forced  to  seek  tho  palliative  of  fresh  air  under  pretence  of  making  a  hasty 
round  of  visits  upon  his  patients. 

Meanwhile,  above  stairs  in  her  dainty  chamber,  Romaine  had  been 
clothed  in  a  robe  of  delicate  texture,  snowy  as  the  billowy  rifts  of  swan’s- 
down  that  strayed  about  the  neck  and  down  the  front,  and  had  been 
placed  in  the  azure  depths  of  silken  cushions  upon  a  lounge  that  stood 
where  the  flood  of  genial  sunshine  streamed  in.  Beside  her  a  huge  cluster 
of  mingled  Frecsia  and  golden  jonquils  spent  their  rich  fragrance  upon  the 
air,  conjuring,  as  it  were,  a  hint  of  tho  exuberant  spring-tide  within  the 
house.  A  very  festival  of  warmth  and  light  seemed  to  hold  the  chandler 
beneath  its  inspiring  spell,  calling  forth  ethereal  tones  in  the  blues  of  the 
rugs  and  hangings,  and  investing  the  silver  upon  the  toilet -table  with  a 
quite  magical  glitter. 

A  little  maid,  meek-eyed  as  any  dove,  went  here  and  there  with  noiseless 
step,  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  the  final  arrangement  of  the  room. 
Now  and  again  she  would  cast  a  dutiful  glance  towards  the  couch  whereon 
lay  her  fair  young  mistress,  with  eye-lids  drooping  until  the  dark  lashes 
rested  upon  her  pale  cheeks,  her  slender  fingers  interlaced  upon  her  breast. 
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l'here  were  sparrow's  elm-ping  somewhere  about  the  easements,  while 
from  the  distance  the  hum  of  pastoral  life  came  drowsily  to  the  ear 
1  lie  little  maid  fluttered  her  plumed  brush  about  a' Dresden  cavalier 
ruthlessly  .snioflirriug  a  kiss  that  he  had  been  vainly  endeavoring  for  vears 
to  blow  trom  the  tipsot  his  clfeminate  lingers  to  a  mincing  shepherdess 
beyond  the  clock  upon  the  mantle.  In  due  time  she  relieved  the  love-lorn 
knight  and  fell  upon  Ins  inamorata,  favoring  her  with  the  same  uncere¬ 
monious  treatment,  Ihe  clock  chimed  twelve  to  the  accompaniment-  of  a 
brief  waltz,  presumably  executed  upon  the  lute  of  the  china  goat-herd 
that  surmounted  the  time-piece,  and  at  the  same  moment  Romaine  Effing¬ 
ham  stirred.  In  an  instant  the  faithful  watcher  was  beside  the  couch  ° 
..."  J',ss  .manic  !"  she  breathed,  “  it  is  1,  Joan.  Can  I  do  anything  for 
Miss  Romanic  ;  ’  -  ° 

maid's  he  'd"'  slen<1<'r  h;iI1,ls  was  rais«l  and  rested  lightly  upon  the  little 

*  oo’’  1i10  ^°"  rol’ly-  ‘‘You  may  find  him  and  send  him  to  me  ” 

‘  Who,  Miss  Romaine?  Mr.  Hubert?” 

“  No.” 

“  Mr.  Drummond  ?” 

“  Y".  no,”  emphatically,  but  not  impatiently. 

“Ah!  1  know — Doctor  Morton  ?” 

“  Oh,  yes  !”  with  a  sigh.  “Loyd  ;  go  and  find  him.” 

“  les,  .Miss  Romaine.” 

Rut  instead  of  Loyd  Morton  it  was  Serena  Effingham  who  had  hastened 
promptly  to  her  daughter’s  side. 

“  Here  I  tun,  dear,”  she  said,  stoojiing  to  caress  the  fair  low  brow  “  I 
have  been  besieged  by  callers  to  inquire  for  you,  but-  from  this  moment  I 
will  deny  myself  to  everyone  until  you  are  quite  strong  and  well  a".ain  ” 

•  But  I  sent  for  l.oyd,”  persisted  the  girl,  in  the  same  calm  tone. 

J,ovd  has  gone  to  visit  Ins  patients,  my  darling;  but  you  may  depend 
upon  it  he  will  not  be  gone  long.”  J  1 

I"’*’ ,  °’  h,°'v  l1e';ole!1 110  is !  Why,  it  is  to  him  that  I  owe  my 
life,  foi  he  has  brought  me  back  to  life  ;  and  yet— and  vet  how  strange  it 
seems  that  I  cannot  recollect  where  1  have  been  in  all  this  time!” 

“  i,l!fln-st  bidW,  <lo  not  distress  yourself,”  urged  the  mother  anxiously  • 
you  will  recall  everything  in  time  and  all  will  lie  well.” 
i  i  A1V  n°t  distress  to  me  !  It  was  like  a  dream  of  heaven  when 

I  heard  Ins  voice  calling  mo  to  come  ont  of  the  shadow  into  the  radiance 
fiat  his  dear  lace  shed  about  me  I  Oh,  there  can  be  no  death  where  he  is 
and  no  sorrow  while  he  is  by  1”  ‘  ’ 

She  smiled  as  one  smiles  in  sleep,  and  let  her  eye-lids  droop  until  the 
lashes  east  their  shadow.  1 

1-aeli  of  (he  strange  words  deepened  the  pallor  upon  Serena  Effingham’s 
luce  a  Sign  Ot  anxious  care,  perhaps  not  wholly  due  to  her  consciousness 
of  the  fact  that  her  daughter  was  actually  under  the  siiell  of  a  gentle  h  d- 
Iticination ;  as  ti  matter  of  fact  it  pained  her  that  that  hallucination  had 
taken  a  course  somewhat  at  variance  with  Drummond's  interests 
As  she  had  determined,  from  that  moment  she  devoted  herself  to  Ro¬ 
maine.  Ihe  greater  part  of  the  time  the  girl  slept  soundlv  ;  during  the 
intervals  of  wakefulness  she  seemed  happy  and  at  perfect- peace  within 
herself.  Occasionally  she  would  break  her  complacent  silence  by  inquiries 
for  Morton  ;  otherwise  she  appeared  inclined  to 'enter  into  no  sort  of  eon- 
verse. 

Such  nourishment  as  was  offered  her  she  accepted  with  relish,  remark* 
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mg  once,  with  a  fleeting  smile,  *•  I  have  seen  enough  of  death  for  one  life¬ 
time  ;  and  I  want  to  live,  since  I  have  so  much  to  live  for.” 

Plainly  her  volition  materially  assisted  her  convalescence,  which  was 
rapid — visible  almost  from  hour  to  hour.  And  thus  the  irtieventful  after¬ 
noon  waned  to  early  evening.  The  goat-herd  rehearsed  his  brief  waltz 
over  and  over  again,  and  the  sun  went  westward,  withdrawing  his  rays 
from  the  silken  hangings  and  the  silver  upon  the  toilet-table. 

Lacking  in  incident  as  the  day  had  proved  at  Belvoir,  to  Loyd  Morton  it 
had  been  an  epoch  of  emotions  such  as  he  had  never  dreamed  of  realizing. 

Upon  leaving  Belvoir,  lie  laid  gone  directly  to  his  house  in  town,  into 
which  he  admitted  himself  with  a  latch-key.  The  object  of  his  haste  was 
to  place  himself  before  a  portrait  of  his  wife  which  hung  in  a  room  held 
sacred  to  her  memory.  Here,  amid  a  thousand  mementos  of  the  happy 
past,  it  was  his  custom  to  sit  during  his  leisure  hours,  brooding  upon  tile 
wreck  that  had  overtaken  him. 

To-day,  however,  he  entered  the  mortuary  apartment  with  buoyant  step, 
wafting  a  smiling  kiss  up  at  the  fair-lmired  Gretchen  that  gazed  upon  him 
from  her  frame  above  the  mantel-piece.  He  flung  wide  the  windows  and 
blinds,  even  sweeping  back  the  draperies,  that  the  April  sun  might  beam  in 
and  rob  the  place  of  shadow. 

Then  he  placed  himself  before  the  portrait,  and  thus  addressed  it,  giving 
vent  to  his  pent-up  exaltation, 

I  no  longer  beseech  you  to  speak  to  me  with  those  beloved  lips,”  he 
cried.  "  nor  to  smile  upon  me  with  those  eyes  that  heaven  has  tinted  with 
ils  own  blue  i  And  yet  I  must  adore  your  image,  which,  after  all,  is  lost 
to  me.  But  what  care  I,  since  your  immortal  soul  actuates  other  lips  to 
breathe  your  love  for  me,  and  kindles  other  eyes  with  that  same  deathless 
love  when  silence  falls  between  us  ?  0,  Paula,  my  idol !  tell  me  why  1 
should  be  so  infinitely  blessed,  when  other  men  languish  in  their  bereave¬ 
ment  '!  Thou  knowest  now  that  I  am  as  other  men  are — as  full  of  frailty 
and  sin  as  any ;  then,  why  am  I  favored  with  the  lot  of  angels  ?  O  my 
God,  it  cannot  be  that  I  have  died  and  this  is  heaven  ! — this  being  with 
you  and  yet  not  seeing  you,  this  exquisite  aggravation  which  is  mingled 
agony  and  bliss !  By  some  strange  decree,  you  are  with  me  again,  yet  I 
cannot  see,  I  cannot  touch,  you.  Am  I  perhaps  in  purgatory  ?  Or,  worse, 
what  if  I  should  wake  to  find  myself  in  a  Fool's  Paradise  !  Heaven  forbid  ; 
for  that  would  drive  me  mad,  and  then  my  unbalanced  spirit  would  wander 
gibbering  through  all  eternity,  and  know  yon  not !  Oh,  no,  no,  no  !  It 
is  the  magic  of  our  great  love  that  has  united  us  in  this  communion,  which 
ameliorates  the  misery  of  our  transient  separation,  and  I  thank  God  for 
it !  Another  day,  and  mayhap  I  shall  be  with  you  indeed — in  the  spirit, 
in  heaven  !  But,  oh,  my  love,  my  life,  my  all  in  all,  my  divinity,  never 
desert  me  !  In  mercy  and  in  love  remain  with  me  until  the  hour  of  my  re¬ 
lease  ;  then  lead  me  back  with  thee  !” 

Thus  more  or  less  coherently  he  rambled  on  before  the  gazing  portrait, 
in  wild  salutation  and  petition,  until  the  sudden  opening  of  the  door  hurled 
him  from  the  heights  of  exaltation  to  earth. 

Upon  the  threshold  stood  his  man,  amazed  and  at  the  same  time  abashed. 

“  You  will  excuse  me,  sir,”  he  began  brokenly ;  “  but  I  had  no  idea  you 
were  in  the  house.  I  heard  voices  up  here,  and  I  thought  thieves  had  got 
in,  or — or  that  the  place  was  haunted !” 

“  I  suppose  I  have  the  right  to  come  and  go  and  speak  in  my  own  house 
as  I  choose  ?”  retorted  Morton  testily,  conscious  of  his  inexplicable  de- 
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meanor,  and  impotently  furious  accordingly.  “  Close  the  blinds  and  win¬ 
dows,  and  shut  the  room  up.  Have  there  been  any  calls?” 

“  No  end  of  them,  sir— and  letters.” 

Glad  to  make  his  escape  from  a  predicament  that  bordered  too  closely 
upon  the  ridiculous  to  be  comfortable,  Morton  hastily  descended  to  his  office. 
In  the  ante-chamber,  in  which  he  had  received  Hubert  Effingham  on  the 
preceding  evening,  he  found  ample  affirmation  of  his  man's  statement  that 
he  had  been  sought  during  his  absence.  The  slate  was  covered  with  names 
and  requests,  while  upon  a  table  lay  a  salver  heaped  with  letters.  These 
he  mechanically  examined  until,  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  heap,  he  came 
upon  a  missive  which  promptly  arrested  his  attention.  It  was  addressed 
in  pencil  and  unsealed.  A  moment  later  and  he  had  possessed  himself  of 
the  startling  information  contained  within. 

He  rang  the  bell  in  haste  and  excitedly  anticipated  the  advent  of  his 
man  by  throwing  open  the  door  into  the  hall. 

“  When  was  this  note  left  ?”  he  demanded. 

“  Last  evening,  sir.” 

“  At  what  hour  ?” 

“  Just  before  you  left  the  house,  sir,  with  Mr.  Effingham.” 

‘■'Before  I  left  the  house!”  exclaimed  Morton  ;  “in  heaven’s  name,  wliv 
did  you  not  bring  it  to  me  ?  It  is  a  case  of  life  and  death  !  It  should  have 
been  attended  to  without  the  loss  of  a  moment.  As  I  could  not  attend  to 
it  myself,  I  should  have  sent  Chalmers  in  my  place.” 

The  poor  man  looked  panic-stricken.  "  1 

“You  will  excuse  me,  sir,” he  faltered,  “but  1  knocked  twice  on  the 
study-door  while  the  messenger  waited,  but  I  got  no  response.  I  thought 
von  couldn’t  come,  so  sent  the  messenger  away.” 

“But  why  did  you  not  give  me  the  note  before  I  went  away  with  Mr. 
Effingham  V’ 

“  Well,  the  truth  is,  shy  stammered  tile  man,  “  I  had  no  idea  you  were 
going  to  leave  during  office-hours,  so  I  just  slipped  down  to  finish  a  cup  o’ 
tea,  and  when  I  came  up  you  were  off  and  away.” 

“  Fool !  Do  you  know  that  your  negligence  may  have  cost  Miss  Casson 
her  life  ?” 

“  Casson !”  gasped  the  man,  turning  pale  to  the  lips  and  .staggering 
against  the  wall  for  support,  “  the  Lord  save  us,  sir;  she’s  dead  !” 

“  Dead  /”  echoed  Morton,  in  horror. 

“Dead,  sir !  They  sent  round  word  early  this  morning  to  say  that  sin- 
died  at  midnight  sharp.” 

Morton  staggered  into  his  study,  slamming  the  door  in  the  man’s  fan-. 
He  threw  himself  into  the  deep  recliuing-ehair  which  Margaret  Kevalom 
had  occupied,  and  pressed  his  head  between  his  hands  in  a  desperate  en¬ 
deavor  to  collect  his  wits. 

Hark !  was  it  a  repeating  voice,  or  some  mad  phantasy,  the  coinage  of 
his  exoited  brain,  that  reproduced  those  thrilling  words  : 

“You  will  be  called  to  attend  a  dying  woman, — you  are  called,  already 
is  the  messenger  here.  A  woman’s  soul  is  trembling  upon  the  threshold 
of  eternity.  If  you  are  alone  with  her  when  that  soul  takes  wing,  my  spirit 
will  instantly  take  its  place — and  your  skill  will  do  the  rest.  Accomplish 
the  resurrection  of  that  body  and  secure  our  further  communion.” 

Two  women  were  approaching  the  threshold  of  death  and  two  messen¬ 
gers  were  waiting,  to  summon  him  while  those  portentous  words  were  being 
uttered  1  To  which  of  the  two  should  he  have  gone  ?  Which  one  was  in¬ 
tended,  destined  for  the  promised  reincarnation  ? 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


1  A  sense  sublime 

Of  somethin"  far  more  deeply  interfused, 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air. 

And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  men 
A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought, 
And  rolls  through  all  things.” 


Morton  roused  from  his  passing  stupor  to  tind  himself  in  a  highly  hys¬ 
terical  condition.  He  was  inclined  to  laugh;  in  fact  lie  did  laugh  in  a 
mirthless  way,  with  sobbing  accent  that  closely  resembled  the  act  of  ween¬ 
ing.  He  strove  to  assure  himself  that  he  had  been  the  dupe  of  his  own 
over-taxed  nerves ;  that  his  present  condition  was  wholly  due  to  the  ex¬ 
cessive  tension  of  his  mental  powers  and  want  of  sleep.  He  even  went  so 
far  as  to  smilingly  pledge  his  presumptive  happiness  in  a  copious  dose  of 
valerian.  Tims  armed  with  a  species  of  Dutch  courage,  lie  threw  himself 
upon  a  lounge  and  sought  composure.  If  his  wife’s  spirit,  lie  reasoned 
were  omnipresent  in  all  conditions  and  under  all  circumstances  that  per¬ 
tained  to  lnm,  as  had  been  represented,  and  if  that  spirit  were  anxious  to 
be  reincarnate,  as  he  had  been  given  to  understand  that  it  was,  whv  in  the 
name  of  all  that  was  rational,  should  it  desert  him,  simply  because ‘he  has¬ 
tened  to  attend  one  dying  woman  instead  of  another?  What  possible  dif¬ 
ference  could  it  make  which  corporeal  attire  it  assumed  ?  was  it  not  rea¬ 
sonable  to  assume  that  a  spirit,  presumably  clairvoyant,  would  pursue  its 
affinity  as  the  magnet  seeks  the  pole,  and  appropriate  any  earthly  guise, 
smee  tlm  power  was  granted  it?  Was  not  Romainc  Effingham's  bod v  as 
well  fitted  for  its  reinstatement  in  the  flesh  as  another's  ? 

True,  the  late  Miss  Casson  had  possessed  a  certain  fascination  for  him, 
winch  had  been  commented  upon  before  lie  went  abroad  to  meet  his  fate 
and  naturally  enough  his  wife  had  divined  the  ci-devant  but  now  defuncf 
spell  when  she  took  her  place  in  his  circle,  and,  woman-like,  had  rallied 
him  upon  it.  ’ 

“  N*1  come  to  you  bare- footed,"  she  often  remarked  jocosely,  “  1 
should  not  lie  constantly  haunted  by  the  consciousness  that  the  fair  Isabel 
is  impatiently  awaiting  my  shoes/’ 

To  which  quip  he  invariably  replied  with  a  laugh,  “Such  a  suspicion 
would  never  occur  to  you,  my  dear,  if  the  shoes  did  not  pinch.” 

And  upon  this  occasion  he  conjectured,  with  a  drowsy  smile,  that  Isabel 
Casson  s  body  would  have  failed  to  offer  his  wife's  spirit  the  inducements 
to  reincarnation  that  Romanic's  might,  under  the  circumstances,  the 
beautiful  Miss  Effingham  having  been  ever  far  removed  from  any  such 
o\ers  banter.  And  so,  thanks  to  the  drug  and  his  own  reasoning  power, 
he  lapsed  involuntarily  into  sleep,  the  result  of  excessive  fatigue.  When 
at  last  he  awoke,  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  startled  at  his  own  temerity.  His 
vanished,  leaving  him  depressed  and  apathetic.  With  a 
thrill  he  noticed  that  the  sun,  obscured  by  the  windy  clouds  of  the  early 
spring  evening,  had  crept  round  to  the  hack  of  the  house  and  was  glim¬ 
mering  fitfully  m  at  his  study  windows.  The  day  had  waned,  and  heaven 
only  knew  how  many  precious  hours  he  had  lost. 
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He  paused  a  moment,  his  blood  halting  in  his  veins  as  he  strove  to  sur¬ 
mise  what  might  have  transpired  at  Belvoir  during  his  absence  Fortu 
nately  for  him,  he  had  not  overheard  Drummond’s  half -implied  doubts  of 
the  morning,  but  in  guilty  consciousness  of  his  attitude  towards  Romanic's 
affianced  lover,  he  instinctively  felt  the  young  gentleman  to  be  in  all 
righteousness,  his  deadly  antagonist.  ’ 

Ten  minutes  later  he  had  ordered  his  carriage  and  was  beintr  borne 
swiftly  over  the  road  that  led  to  Belvoir,  the  invigorating  breath  of  the 

hilns  ,iefVenp  g  WowmS  m  Tn  him  «nd  soothing  his  perturbation,  despite 
himself.  Consequently,  as  he  passed  through  the  gateway  of  Belvoir,  that 
gave  back  that  description  of  echo  peculiar  to  aristocratic  portals  and 
cemeteries,  he  drew  a  long  breath,  feeling  himself  to  be  himself  .main. 
B\  en  the  apparition  of  a  well-known,  stalwart  figure  crossing  the  lawn 
from  the  direction  of  Drummond  Lodge,  failed  to  materially  disturb  his 
equilibrium,  since  he  had  already  alighted  before  tho  figure  had  reached 
I  lie  garden  stair  leading  up  to  the  terrace. 

He  let  himself  in  at  the  unbarred  door,  as  he  had  been  wont  to  do  in  tlio 
out  time  when  he  had  been  more  an  inmate  of,  than  visitor  at,  the  house, 
and,  uncling  no  one  to  delay  or  questioii  him  in  the  shadowy  hall,  he 
mounted  the  stairs,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  tho  door  of  his  patient’s  cliam- 

He  entered  noiselessly,  even  pausing  and  holding  his  breath  in  amaze- 
nifiiit  sit  the  vision  that  met  his  gaze. 

Left  alone  for  the  moment,  Romaine  had  arisen  from  her  couch  and  had 
g°!le  tu ,"!!?  o£,  *1°  'yu'dows  that  afforded  an  enchanting  prospect  of  the 
eastern  hills,  cloaked  in  the  emerald  film  of  bourgeoning  spring,  vivified 
by  the  effulgence  of  the  setting  sun.  She  stood  with  the  silken  drapery 
lirust  back  m  her  upraised  hand,  thus  admitting  the  evening  glow  that 
lent  a  touch  etlienal  to  her  lovely  face  and  flowing  attire. 

It  seemed  like  the  irony  of  Fate  that  Morton  should  have  discovered  her 
Inis,  instead  of  Drummond ;  but,  even  with  his  normal  faculty  of  observa¬ 
tion,  .Morton  paused,  spell-bound.  He  neither  spoke,  nor  made  the  slightest 
movement  that  might  disturb  her  intent  revery.  He  simply  put  the  pas¬ 
sionate  yearning  of  his  heart  into  one  brief  and  mute  appeal. 

-  Ch  mv  darling,  my  Paula,  my  wife  !  Come  to  me  of  your  own  ac- 
neek  i"  "olu<!  to  1110  aud  ,et  me  fcel  1,10  clasp  of  your  dear  arms  about  my 

Whether  she  experienced  the  strong  mesmeric  power  of  that  dumb  ap-  • 
peal,  or  whether  her  woman’s  instinct  only  warned  her  of  his  silent  pres- 
ence,  is  a  question  for  the  determination  of  graduates  in  the  science  of 
psychology.  Certain  it  is  that  she  turned  with  a  visible  thrill,  and  came 
to  him,  the  loose  drapery  of  her  sleeves  falling  back  and  exposing  the  ex¬ 
quisite  symmetry  of  her  outstretched  arms.  She  laid  those  aims  about, 
hw  neck,  glancing  up  into  his  face  with  a  smile,  and  kissed  him  upon  the 

sincPyou  kftm^"86'1  ^  J'°U!”  Sh®  n,urmured;  “and  what  an  eternity 

“Paula— Paula,  my  own  sweet  love!”  ho  ventured  breathlessly. 

star®.d  hungrily  *nt0  her  upturned  face,  half-fearfully,  half-confi- 
the  e?ect.o£  his  words ;  but  tho  calm  smile  remained  un¬ 
changed,  fixed  upon  her  features  as  might  have  been  the  smile  of  peaceful 
d£ath’  save  that  it  wore  the  tint  of  life.  He  caught  her  in  his  arms,  pas¬ 
sionately  folding  her  to  his  breast,  kissing  her  hair,  her  brow,  and  lips? 
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In  the  next  moment  liis  quick  car  detected  the  sound  of  foot-falls  upon 
the  neighboring  staircase. 

“  He  is  coming  !”  he  whispered  in  involuntary  alarm.  “  I  promised  him 
that  he  should  see  you  ;  but,  oh,  my  love,  remember  that  it  is  I,  not  he, 
who  claim  you  now — claim  your  every  thought,  your  lovo  wholly  and 
entirely !” 

“  I  shall  not  forget  that  which  is  a  part  of  my  own  being,”  she  answered 
gently.  “  With  you  by  my  side,  I  should  not  fear  to  face  Satan  himself !” 

He  bore  her  in  his  arms  to  the  lounge  and  tenderly  placed  her  upon  il. 

“  I  am  your  physician,  as  well  as  lover,”  he  murmured  ;  “and  it  is  in 
my  power  to  prevent  your  being  tortured  by  a  lengthy  interview.” 

She  smiled  up  at  him  reassuringly. 

“  Have  no  fear  for  me,”  she  said.  “ But — but  do  not  leave  me.” 

And,  upon  the  instant,  Colston  Drummond  entered  the  chamber. 

Morton  stood  at  the  head  of  the  couch,  his  body  half-turned  away,  his 
face  studiously  averted ;  yet,  in  spite  of  his  attitude,  he  was  conscious 
that  Itomaine’s  lover  had  thrown  himself  upon  his  knees  beside  her  couch, 
and  had  possessed  himself  of  one  of  her  hands,  which  he  pressed  passion¬ 
ately  to  his  lips. 

“  Eomaine,  Romaine,”  he  faltered  in  evident  suspense,  "  why  do  you 
turn  away  your  head  ?  Why  do  you  hide  your  face  from  me?  Do  you 
not  know  me  ?  It  is  I,  Colston  ;  I  have  come  home  to  claim  you  for  my 
wife,  as  we  agreed.  Have  you  forgotten  ?  In  mercy,  try  to  think,  try  to 
recall  the  happy  past !  Oh,  look  at  me,  Eomaine  !” 

A  brief  silence  succeeded  the  eager  appeal,  only  to  be  broken  by  a  sharp 
gtisp  from  Drummond. 

"Great  God  !”  he  exclaimed  in  an  accent  of  horror,  “  can  it  be  that  she 
does  not  know  me  ?  Dr.  Morton,  what  docs  this  mean  ?'■ 

He  laid  regained  his  feet  and  stepped  so  close  to  Morton  that  his  breath 
fanned  his  cheek.  Morton  turned  swiftly,  and  their  glances  met.  Some 
vague  instinct  seemed  to  warn  each  of  them  that  in  a  way  they  were  rivals, 
and  for  an  instant  they  appeared  to  be  measuring  each  other’s  strength,  its 
for  some  mortal  combat — Drummond  suffused,  as  to  his  handsome  face, 
with  suppressed  excitement,  Morton  sternly  calm  and  pallid. 

"Pray  do  not  forget,  Mr.  Drummond,”  the  latter  said  steadily,  “that 
Miss  Effingham  is  an  invalid.  As  her  physician,  I  insist  upon  her  being 
undisturbed.” 

The  words,  far  from  recalling  Drummond  to  his  senses,  seemed  to  in¬ 
crease  his  agitation. 

“  And  do  not  forget,  sir,”  he  retorted,  “  that  my  altitude  towards  Miss 
Effingham  entitles  me  to  some  satisfaction,  some  explanation.” 

Morton  simply  bowed  his  head,  covertly  watching  the  young  gentleman 
as  he  crossed  the  chamber.  With  his  hand  upon  the  door,  Drummond 
paused  and  turned,  whether  for  the  desperate  comfort  of  one  more  glance, 
or  ultimate  word  of  defiance  is  doubtful,  since  at  that  moment  Romaine 
half  rose  upon  her  couch  and  clasped  one  of  Morton’s  hands  in  both  her 
own.  The  significant  act  so  maddened  its  beholder  that  the  last  vestige 
of  his  self-control  vanished.  Returning  swiftly  upon  his  steps,  he  snatched 
a  letter  from  his  breast  and  held  it  quivering  before  the  eyes  of  the  shrink¬ 
ing  girl. 

“Romaine  Effingham,”  he  cried,  “look  at  this  letter!  Look  at  it  and 
let  the  sight  of  it  restore  you  to  your  wits,  if  you  have  lost  them  1  Do  you 
recognize  it  ?  Do  you  remember  how  you  wrote  these  lines  to  me  within 
a  month,  these  lines  instinct  with  your  great  love,  with  your  intense  long- 
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i'.,=,l°,r  mo  ‘°  return  to  you  2  I  am  wiling  to  stake  my  life  that  more  hums 

ST? 'S,t.u'£r"""“0“b,“ ,m”-  Ti™ -5SS35: 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  and  moaned 

deranged, rbutfcmSied/>”  **  “ddCd  triumPhant,y-  “  Your  mind  ls  not 

?hl°™y  ™oancd,’  trembling  like  a  broken  twig  vibrating  in  the  wind 
Norton  spoke  with  the  same  stony  calm  of  voice  and  feature  * 

nut  nfniK-aVe  Yt'  y°Ur  Say’  S!r’”  he  saicL  “ 1  have  permitted  you  to’spcak 
out  of  pity,  but  I  am  answerable  to  Mrs.  Effingham  for  the  welfare  of  W 
daughter,  which  is  being  jeopardized  by  such  a  tirade  as  this  which  Von 
have  seen  fit  to  indulge  in.  I  therefore  request 
request  jou  to  respect  Miss  Effingham’s  condition"  and  leave  the  room 

him  to“he  Seared  ^  ^  and  ^  ^  'Wton  a  ^ 
lmti.1  J 1  ^'O  her  in  peace;  but  as  God  is  iiuWc  of  us 

™  fycan  have  the  heart  to  fo^jyo^ell’b^' 

£"d’  with  these  significant  words,  lie  left  the  chamber. 

Ijoyd  Morton  shivered  as  the  door  closed  heavily  upon  his  deim-tim. 

Mpy^t  th°  dr“Pery’  aU<1  St°°d  S‘ari,1« 

For  the  first  time  since  the  beginning  of  his  weird  experience  the  voice 
“God  help  me!”  he  mentally  ejaculated  ;  “  would  to  heaven  that- 1  laid 

me  and  doomhTr  toaTpiritua?  hdUn  earth! howeoulf 1  father  when  -it 
is  not  incarnate  hero  ;  that  I  am  the  victim  of  some  Satanic  wile  that  -rmts 

andl4« 

have  consummated  irreparable  wron" !  ”  ’  )et0lL  * 

The  desperate  thought  ended  in  a  sharp  gasp  that  voiced  the  surnrise 
arm  bl,IJ)ers^10Ua  awe  which  seized  upon  him  as  lie  felt  a  slender 

agalnstiiis  feven^h  cheek?*  ^  ' rtb  "*“»«  “  * 

The  gloom  had  deepened  to  darkness  within  the  chamber  but  in  the 

nitimat?vbfliTr0-0£  thf  Wlndo"'  *here  lurked  a  faint  after-glow  if  day  that 
“  ‘““fc  flu4ennS '  °t  our  northern  twilight  that  seems  fraught  alike  with 

‘  sXPlirrv”of  thratt  hHgfClinS  •  ,  T-here  is  a  "  itdU'ry  about  the 

•.na  ii  U  i  •  ,,at  bncf  hour  that  lends  itself  to  the  imamnative  soul 
and  lays  a  magic  spell  upon  the  triteness  of  existence.  ^  1 

un^rtl’inty  sh«  had  come  to  him,  but  for  a  moment  he  trembled  in 
£rd!n^ 
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“  What  think  you  yourself!”  he  asked  in  an  agony  of  suspense.  . 

I  am  in  doubt,  when  your  are.” 

“  But  when  I  am  firm  ?” 

“Then  I  feel  that  death  itself  cannot  part  us.” 

He  wound  his  arms  about  her,  and  in  return  felt  her  hold  upon  him 
lighten  with  clinging  trust;  and  thus  for  one  supreme  moment  they 
stood. 

“  When  you  love,  I  love,”  she  murmured ;  “  when  you  waver,  I  waver. 
I  am  the  slave  of  a  magnetism  of  which  you  are  the  master.” 

“  IIusli,  hush !  ”  he  gasped,  assailed  even  with  her  arms  about  him.  by 
thogrewsome  conviction  which  but  a  minute  before  had  impelled  him  to 
call  upon  heaven  to  end  his  ill-starred  career ;  “  no,  no  !  this  is  not  magnet  ¬ 
ism  !  Banish  the  thought,  dear  love,  and  henceforth  believe  that  it  is  by 
a  special  dispensation  of  Providence  that  we  are  once  more  united,  never 
again  to  part !  ” 

She  nestled  closer  to  him  and  laid  her  sweet  head  upon  his  breast  in 
eloquent  reliance. 

“  I  believe,  since  you  believe,”  she  murmured. 

A  moment  later  there  sounded  a  cautious  knocking  upon  the  door. 

Morton  loosened  his  embrace  and  crossed  the  chamber  to  answer  the 
summons. 

“Mr.  Drummond  begs  Doctor  Morton  to  join  him  immediately  in  the 
library  upon  a  matter  of  importance,”  announced  the  servant. 

Morton  bowed  his  head  in  silence. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

“  Love,  lend  me  wings  to  make  my  purpose  swift, 

As  thou  hast  lent,  me  wit  to  plot'this  drift!” 

The  portentous  interview  in  the  library  was  held  within  closed  doors, 
and  at  its  conclusion  the  two  gentlemen  left  the  house  by  one  of  the  case¬ 
ment  windows  of  the  room  that  gave  upon  the  terrace.  Through  the  gath¬ 
ered  dusk  they  passed  side  by  side,  their  blurred  shadows  tracking  them 
in  the  faint  radiance  of  the  young  moon.  Side  by  side  they  crossed  the 
lawn,  bearing  down  towards  the  belt,  of  woodland  beyond  which  lay  Drum¬ 
mond  lodge— two  apparitions,  voiceless  and  black.  '  At  last  the  blackness 
of  the  woods  embraced  them  and  they  vanished. 

Not  until  the  dense  umbrage  of  the  budding  trees  was  reached  was  a 
word  exchanged  between  the  ill-assorted  pair.  It  was  there,  upon  the  fra¬ 
grant  hem  of  the  grove,  that  Morton  paused,  removed  his  hat  and  mopped 
his  brow,  though  the  evening  was  damp  and  chill. 

“  I  see  no  occasion  for  me  to  go  farther,”  he  remarked,  a  note  of  ner¬ 
vous  irritation  in  his  tone. 

“  I  did  not  intend  to  bring  yon  so  far,"  replied  Drummond  ;  “  but  I 
wished  to  think  of  your  proposition  ;  to  think  before  I  gave  an  answer  to 
your — your  unnatural  demand.” 

His  companion  listened  to  the  words,  his  pallid  face  agleam  in  the  wan 
twilight. 

“  Well,”  he  muttered,  “  you  have  arrived  at  some  conclusion  ?” 

“  I  admit  that  I  am  curious  to  know  the  limit  of  your  powers,”  was  the 
reply,  bitter  with  irony. 
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“  I  boast  no  special  powers.  I  will  simply  trv  to  do  that  which  I  have 
proposed.” 

Drummond  broke  off  a  spray  of  dogwood  blossom  and  tossed  it  away 
unheeded. 

“You  understand,”  he  said  sternly,  “understand  thoroughly,  that  I 
insist  upon  complete  satisfaction  in  the  matter.” 

“  I  understand.” 

“  That  I  must  have  the  proof  and  testimony  which  I  have  named.” 

“  I  understand.” 

“  You  speak  confidently.” 

“  I  speak  as  I  feel— as  I  have  reason  to  speak.” 

“As  you  think  you  have  reason  to  speak,”  echoed  Drummond  an 
ominous  gloom  shadowing  his  fierce  eyes.  “Well,  sir,  do  your  best— ac¬ 
complish  what  you  can— then  come  to ‘me  at  any  hour  of  the  night.  You 
may  suit  your  own  convenience.  Between  this  hour  and  daybreak  you 
will  find  a  light  burning  which  will  guide  you  straight-  to  me'.  You  will 
tmd  me  alono  and  waiting— but,  mark  you  !  if  you  come  to  mo  with  any 
trickery,  any  fabrication,  any  counterfeit  proof,  I  shall  detect  yon  in  your 
infamy,  and  shall  lie  merciless  ;  so  beware  !  Likewise  should  you  attempt 
to  evade  me  in  the  humiliation  of  failure,  I  warn  you  that  I  shall  lie 
equally  relentless.” 

Morton  replied  in  a  tense  tone  which  betrayed  the  struggle  for  com¬ 
posure  that  he  was  undergoing.  ‘  ~  " 

“  I  do  not  fear  you,”  he  said,  “your  approbation  or  displeasure  is  alike 
a  mat  ter  of  indifference  to  me.  In  any  ease,  though  I  admit-  but  one  to  be 
|iossible,  I  shall  come  to  you  before  daybreak.” 

Drummond  drew  up  his  stalwart  figure  to  its  full  height  and  folded  his 
arms. 


“Under  the  circumstances,  then,”  he 'observed  with  a  sneer,  “  I  should 
lie  unreasonable  were  I  to  encroach  upon  another  instant  of  your  precious 
time.” 


Perhaps  his  mockery  was  unheeded.  Be  that  ;is  it  may.  Morton  had 
turned  abruptly  while  he  was  speaking,  and  had  begun  rapidly  to  retrace 
his  steps  to  the  mansion  beyond  the  lawn. 

Upon  the  fringe  of  the  yvood,  Colston  Drummond  stood  watchiim  the  re¬ 
ceding  figure  until,  its  lineaments  mingling  with  the  pervading  gloom  it 
yvas  lost  to  sight.  ’ 

“Charlatan!  fool!”  he  muttered.  “I  have  given  you  the  rope-  go 
hang  yourself !”  *  ’  b 

He  turned  upon  his  heel  and  pressed  into  the  path  that  led  across  the 
copse,  through  which  twinkled  (lie  lights  of  Drummond  Lodge. 

Suddenly  ho  paused  with  clenched  hands,  and  only  the  budding  leaves 
and  fronds  wero  auditors  of  the  groan  that  came,  yvrung  from  his'inmost 
soul. 


“My  God  !  if  she  should  fail  me  !” 

Meanwhile  dinner  had  been  announced  at  Bel  voir.  Plenty  of  candles 
had  been  lighted  to  dispel  the  gloom.  The  butler  stood  at  his"  post  before 
the  side-board,  but  as  yet  the  four  chairs  placed  about  the  table  lacked 
occupants.  The  man  glanced  at  the  dock  upon  the  mantel-piece  and 
heaved  a  decorous  sigh,  doubtless  in  memory  of  the  yvell-ordered  days  of 
master.  At  last,  and  just  as  the  hands  of  the  clock  marked  the 
halLhour  after  seven,  Hubert  Effingham  appeared  and  requested  the 
faithful  Adam”  to  serve  the  repast. 
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“  Doctor  Morton  will  dine  with  us,”  ho  said,  and  turned  to  meet  his 
mother  and  Morton  as  they  entered. 

Mother  and  son  had  indulged  in  no  little  surmise  as  to  the  sudden  dis¬ 
appearance  of  their  two  guests,  and  had  delayed  dinner  until  the  last  mo¬ 
ment  on  their  account.  Morton’s  return,  unattended,  did  not  serve  to 
elucidate  matters,  since  ho  did  not  appear  to  be  in  a  communicative  frame 
of  mind. 

Tile  pair  had  met  him  upon  the  terrace,  where  they  had  been  strolling 
to  and  fro  in  the  pale  moonlight,  talking  in  lowered  tones  and  awaiting 
some  development  in  the  mystery.  They  had  descried  his  dark  figure  as 
he  crossed  the  lawn,  coming  from  the  direction  of  “Drummond  Copse.” 
as  the  belt  of  woodland  separating  the  estates  was  familiarly  called,  and, 
with  no  slight  sense  of  curiosity,  awaited  his  arrival  at  the  head  of  the 
steps.  Their  meeting  might  have  seemed  strained,  but  for  Hubert  Effing¬ 
ham's  remark,  which  relieved  the  situation. 

“If  the  dinner  is  spoiled,  my  dear  Loyd,”  lie  stud  cheerily,  “pray  do 
not  blame  the  cook ;  when  guests  stray  away  at  the  dinner-hour,  who  is 
responsible  for  the  consequences  ?  And,  by  the  way,  where  is  Colston  ? 
Have  we  to  wait  until  his  constitutional  is  over  ?” 

“  Mr.  Drummond  will  not  dine  with  us  this  evening.”  replied  Morton, 
with  an  indifference,  the  assumption  of  which  was  painfully  apparent. 
“And  pardon  me  ;  I  was  in  hopes  that  you  would  begin,  and  permit  mo  to 
catch  up  with  you,  as — as  I  have  so  frequently  done.” 

“  The  idea  of  obliging  Loyd  to  apologize  for  his  actions,”  interposed  Mrs. 
Effingham,  laughing,  “when  his  privileges  here  are  the  privileges  of  his 
own  house  !  Be  off  with  you,  you  Hector,  and  tell  Anton  he  mav  serve 
dinner.” 

Thereupon  she  linked  her  arm  within  that  of  the  young  doctor,  and 
glauced  up  iuto  his  face  with  an  affection  beyond  question. 

“  AVliv  should  I  mention  your  privileges  in  my  home,  my  dearest  boy 
and  almost  son  ?”  she  asked.  “Do  I  need  to  remind  you  of  my  darling 
Malcolm’s  love  for  you,  or  of  the  paternal  fondness  of  that  dear  one  who 
so  soon  followed  my  boy  to  the  grave?” 

She  noted  the  nervous  tremor  of  Morton’s  pallid  lips,  and  hastened  to 
remove  the  painful  impression  she  had  produced. 

“Of  course  not !”  she  added;  “more  than  ever,  now,  I  account  you  a 
son.  You  have  saved  Romaiuc,  anil  it  is  the  debt  of  a  mother's  gratitude 
that.  I  have  to  repay — if  such  requital  be  within  human  power.  Oh,  Loyd 
dear,  you  are  again  alone  in  the  world  !  Come  to  me  and  fill  the  vacant 
place !” 

"Of  son?"  he  demanded  in  a  tone.  1  lie  hoarseness  of  which  concealed 
its  aimost  fierce  eagerness. 

"  Of  nothing  less  than  son,  you  know  it.” 

llis  dark  eyes  lighted  with  an  inward  fire  that  he  was  powerless  to  mask. 

••  Cod  bless  you  ! — mother,”  he  answered,  chokingly ;  "perhaps  the  hour 
is  not  far  distant  when  I  may  ask  requital  for  the  life  I  have  given  you 
hack,  and  put  you  to  the  test.” 

They  had  entered  the  lighted  hall  and  she  glanced  with  a  slightly  won¬ 
dering  start  into  his  face,  though  she  replied  in  the  same  fulness  of  soul, 

“  Bring  me  to  the  test." 

Their  entrance  into  the  dining-room  and  the  presence  of  Hubert  put  nil 
end  to  the  conversation,  and  dinner  began,  a  single  course  of  which  gave 
ample  proof  that  the  at  mosphere  had  cleared.  Romaiuc  was  out  of  danger, 
indeed  convalescent,  and  the  awful  suspense  of  the  last  twenty-four  hours 
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was  at  an  end.  Mother  and  son  presided  in  the  very  best  of  spirits  and 
Morton  must  have  been  morose  indeed  had  he  been  able  to  withstand  the 
contagion  of  their  buoyant  mood.  Under  the  influence  of  their  constantly 
reiterated  gratitude  for  the  feat  which  they  ascribed  to  his  skill  of  the 
genial  atmosphere,  combined  with  the  excellent  fare  and  wines,  he  warmed 
while  some  hint  of  hope  and  peace  crept  back  into  his  tortured  heart.  Only 
once  did  the  clutch  of  inexorable  destiny  scent  laid  upon  him,  causing  his 
blood  to  halt  in  its  channels,  as  Hubert  exuberantly  exclaimed, 

“  I  see  but  one  way,  Loyd,  and  only  one,  in  which  you  can  lie  repaid  for 
saving  Romaine !” 

“  Relieve  mv  mind  by  informing  me,  Hubert.”  remarked  Mrs.  Effingham 
With  a  smile  7*1  confess  that  1  have  cudgelled  my  brains  in  vain.” 

“  By  giving  him  what  ho  hits  saved— by  giving 'him  Romaine 

“And  how  about  Colston?”  laughed  tlie  lady  in  high  good  humor. 

“I  did  not  take  him  into  the  account,”  responded  the  young  man  ;  “at 
HI  events  he  should  not  object,  under  the  circumstances.” 

“  Which  proves  that  you  have  never  been  in  love,  my  boy.” 

Tiiey  glanced  at  Morton,  and  were  slightly  chilled  at  the  sternness  of  his 
face  and  the  intensity  with  which  he  answered, 

“  Were  it  her  will,  I  would  gladly  be  Romanic's  servant  in  love  as  I  have 
been  her  servant  in  life  and  death.” 

It  was  as  if  a  frigid  wind  had  crossed  the  genial  atmosphere,  chilling 
their  hearts  .as  the  mere  passage  of  a  current  closes  the  sensitive  blossoms 
of  the  deep  sea.  But  the  constraint  was  transient ;  they  were  used  to 
Morton’s  moods,  and  ever  were  accustomed  to  make  light  of  them  ;  and  in 
the  kindness  of  their  hearts  they  readily  imagined  a  score  of  excuses  for 
this  particular  one.  The  actual  relief  to  the  situation,  however,  presented 
itself  in  the  sudden  and  unexpected  apparition  of  Romaine  herself  upon 
the  threshold  of  the  dining-room.  Sho  stood  between  the  parted  draperies, 
the  soft  folds  of  her  robe  falling  about  her  in  the  radiance  of  the  candles. 

Roma  inn's  welcome  back  to  her  accustomed  place  at  table  was  full  of 
that  exuberant  congratulation  natural  to  the  situation.  There  was  a 
general  uprising  to  receive  and  lead  her  to  the  vacant  chair,  which  had 
been  set  in  place  for  Colston  Drummond.  Although  Mrs.  Effingham  and 
Hubert  simultaneously  saluted  the  girl's  wan  cheeks.  Romaine  had  eyes 
only  for  Morton  as  he  bent  before  her  to  kiss  the  hand  she  iuvolnntarilv 
outstretched  to  him.  Tiiose  eyes,  so  dark  and  limpid,  seemed  fairlv  to 
embrace  the  young  doctor  with  their  eloquent,  scrutiny.  A  conscious  flush 
suffused  his  face,  while  an  eager,  liungrv  light  flashed  into  his  eves,  hith¬ 
erto  so  dull  and  apathetic.  '  * 

Romaine  sank  into  the  vacant  chair  and  glanced  about  her  with  a  hannr 
sigh. 

“  Bow  good  it  seems  to  be  well  again!”  she  exclaimed.  “  I  feel  as  though 
I  had  been  away  from  you  all  an  age.  Prav,  how  long  is  it  since  I  sat 
here  ?” 

“Just  twenty-four  hours,  sister  mine,”  replied  Hubert. 

“  One  day,  only  one  brief  day,”  she  remarked,  as  it  were,  introspectivelv, 
“  and  yet  in  that  short  space  of  time  I  have  lived  through  an  eternitv— 
such  an  eternity  I” 

Her  voice  fell  almost  to  a  whisper,  and  her  eyes  became  fixed  upon  space 
with  an  indescribably  dreamy  inspection  in  their  depths. 

Although  the  dinner  was  practically  at  an  end,  Hubert  seated  himself 
beside  her,  watching  her  with  an  affectionate  interest  not  unmixed  with 
sadness.  Mrs.  Effingham  and  Morton,  however,  remained  standing  side 
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by  .side  ;it  the  head  of  the  table,  and  it  was  of  the  latter  that  the  lady  in- 
(jciire:!  in  a  swift  undertone, 

••  Is  it  not  a  risk  for  her  to  have  left  her  room  so  soon  2” 

“  1  think  not,”  replied  Morton,  without  removing  his  eyes  from  Romaine, 
upon  whom  they  had  rested  intently  since  her  appearance ;  “but  I  do  not 
approve  of  her  remaining  here.  See  for  yourself  I  The  associations  of  the 
Spot  seem  to  bn  exerting  some  spell  upon  her  already.  Romaine,”  he  said 
suddenly,  perhaps  in  answer  to  the  mother’s  anxious  glance,  “if  lam  to 
he  your  physician  until  you  are  out  of  all  danger,  you  must  obey  me.  You 
were  imprudent  to  leave  your  room  without  my  permission.” 

She  raised  her  eyes  quickly,  smiling  in  happy  submission,  as  site  inquired, 

“  Must  1  go  bark  again  ?  Command!  I  am  your  dutiful  patient.” 

“  We  "'"ill  go  into  the  conservatory,  if  you  w’isli,.”  Morton  answered.  “  It 
is  warmer  there  and  less  exposed  to  draughts;  you  shall  inspect  your 
lavorite  llowers,  and  then,  1  think,  we  shall  have  you  retire  for  the  night 
and  rest.” 

She  rose  with  the  ready  acquiescence  of  a  docile  child,  and  going  to  him, 
placed  her  arm  within  bis. 

“  Come  !”  she  said.”  Of  all  things,  I  would  like  to  show  you  my  plants  ; 
I  think  you  have  not  seen  them  for  a  long,  long  time.”  And  with  an  ani¬ 
mated  smile,  that  somehow  seemed  pathetic,  she  led  Morton  away  through 
the  glass  doom  that  opened  from  the  dining-room  into  the  spacious  con¬ 
servatory  lying  fragrant  and  dim  in  the  rays  of  the  crescent  moon. 

Hubert  had  risen  as  Romaine  left  the  room,  and  stood  with  his  hand  rest¬ 
ing  upon  the  back  of  his  chair,  lost  in  troubled  thought  that  mirrored 
itself  upon  his  expressive  face ;  at  last,  with  sudden  resolution,  he  con¬ 
quered  his  painful  indecision,  and  coming  to  Mrs.  Effingham’s  side,  touched 
her  arm. 

“  Mother,”  he  remarked,  “  Loyd  is  correct.” 

“  Loyd  is  always  correct,”  replied  the  lady  in  a  startled  way,  that  belied 
the.  confidence  that  her  words  implied. 

“  les,  but  he  is  correct  upon  one  point  which  you  and  I,  in  our  great 
love  for  Romaine,  have  been  trying  to  evade  during  the  whole  of  this  end¬ 
less  day.” 

“  What  do  you  mean,  Hubert  ?” 

“I  mean  that  Romanic's  mind  is  affected.” 

“  Merciful  heaven  1  ”  cried  the  mother,  the  read}'  tears  glittering  in  her 
anxious  eyes,  “  how  you  utter  my  thoughts  1  My  dear  boy,  what  shall  we 
do  if  such  be  the  ease?” 

“  I  believe  it  to  be  but  a  temporary  aberration,  and  Loyd  thinks  so,  too,” 
replied  the  young  man,  soothingly. 

“  But  how  can  we  tell  2  O  Hubert,  what  suspense  for  us  1  ” 

“  Yes;  but  we  must  bare  it  bravely,  mother,  hoping  and  praying-for  the 
best.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to  mind  Loyd's  commands,  in  regard  to 
Romaine,  to  the  letter.  It  must  be  our  duty  to  see  that  nothing  troubles  or 
thwarts  her.” 

“  Of  course  1” 

“Ah,  that  may  mean  more  than  you  think.” 

“How  so?” 

“  It  may  mean  that  we  shall  bo  forced  to  forbid  Colston  the  house,  or  at 
least  the  privilege  of  seeing  Romaine  until  she  recovers.” 

“  Colston  !  ”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Effingham,  in  pained  amazement ;  “  forbid 
Colston  Drummond  to  enter  our  house  1” 

“  Yes.  An  unfortunate  scene  has  been  enacted  this  afternoon  in  Rq- 
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maine’s  room  between  Colston  and  Loyd — of  course  in  Eomaine’s  presence. 
Then,  later,  there  has  been  something  mysterious  gomg  on  between  the  two 
men,  of  wliat  import  I  do  not  know.” 

“  What  can  it  be  ?  ” 

“  I  say  I  do  not  know ;  but  perhaps  Loyd  will  confide  in  me.  In  the 
mean  time  I  have  perfect  confidence  that  ho  is  conscientiously  deing  his 
best  for  Komaine  s  welfare.  Lou  can  see  for  yourself,  that  her  considera¬ 
tion  even  for  us,  her  mother  and  brother,  is  second  to  her  sudden  attach¬ 
ment  for  Loyd.” 

The  significance  of  the  words  failed  not  duly  to  impress  Mrs.  Effingham. 
Her  slight  color  faded,  leaving  her  face  ashy  to  the  very  lips. 

“  Can  you  mean,”  she  said,  with  evident  effort,  “  that  some  mysterious 
mental  distemper  has  interested  her  in  Loyd  to  the  prejudice  of  Colston  ?" 

“  That  is  my  suspicion.” 

“  Vou  think  that  her  love  has  turned  to  Lovd  ?  ” 

4  ‘  Can  you  doubt  it  ?  ” 

“  What  would  be  the  consequences  of  her  return  to  reason 

“  Mother  dear,”  replied  Hubert  Effingham,  manfully,  “  we  had  better  not 
torment  ourselves  with  considerations  for  the  future  ;  we  have  our  hands 
full  with  the  present.” 

Meanwhile  Romaine  and  Mortou  had  wandered  out  of  ear-shot  of  this 
significant  conversation,  into  the  depths  of  the  conservatory.  They  had 
paused  beneath  a  luxuriant  lapuyeriu ,  and  the  girl  had  raised  caressing 
hands,  drawing  downward  a  cluster  of  its  frosty  bells  to  her  lips. 

Tho  startling  likeness  in  tint  between  the  wan  face  and  tlio  ghostly 
blossoms,  as  they  gleamed  side  by  side  in  the  moonlight,  so  painfully  sug'- 
gested  the  sculptured  pallor  of  death,  that  Morton  caught  her  hands  in  his 
and  draw  her  quickly  into  his  embrace,  as  he  would  snatch  her  from  the 
brink  of  the  grave.  She  resigned  herself  to  his  clasp,  almost  rough  in  Ils 
passion,  without  a  tremor,  while  she  glanced  with  a  wondering  smile  up 
into  his  face.  •  r 

*!  ^  associate  those  cold,  scentless  flowers  with  a  certain  funeral,”  he  said 
wdh  a  shudder  that  caused  her  to  nestle  involuntarily  closer  to  him; 

1  saw  them  near  you  once,  and  God  knows  I  would  never  see  them  so 
placed  again !  ” 

u  J  h^'e  worn  them  in  my  hair,”  she  said,  “  and  they  were  thought 
beautiful  with  my  white  lace  gown.” 

“  They  were  laid  upon  your  breast  when  t  saw  them  last,”  lie  muttered, 

and  they  were  cut  from  this  very  vine.” 

“Indeed ?  I  do  not  recollect.” * 

“  and  I  would  not  have  you  recollect  that  time,  since  we  .are  united 
again.” 

‘  United  again  !”  she  echoed  dreamily.  “O  Loyd,  teach  me  to  under¬ 
stand  how  we  have  ever  been  separated  I  ” 

“  Rather  let  me  teach  you  how  fondly  I  love  you,”  lie  whispered ;  u  let  me 
convince  you  that  every  heart-throb  of  ours  distances  the  past— the  dead 
past  and  its  shadows.  Let  your  very  soul  be  witness  to  my  avowal  when  I 
tell  you  that  I  love  vou  !  Paula,  I  love  vou  !” 

“  Paula  t  ” 

She  spoke  flic  name  after  him  in  no  surprise,  with  no  iutonation  of  per¬ 
plexity.  It  left  her  lips  lingeringly,  as  though  its  sound  waspleasing  to  her 
ear. 

“Yes,  Paula,”  he  answered  eagerly ;  “you  are  Paula,  Paula  to  me,  but 
Romaine  to  the  rest  of  the  world,” 
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“How  strange,’-  slie  faltered  with  that  dreamy  smile,  as  if  fascinated. 

“  But  you  comprehend,”  he  insisted — “you  appreciate  the  distinction  ?” 

“  Oh,  yes.” 

“  Answer  to  every  name  in  Christendom,  if  you  will,  save  Paula ;  you 
are  Paula  alone  for  me  !  ” 

His  impassioned  emphasis  seemed  to  charm  her.  Her  rapt  gaze  envel¬ 
oped  his  head  as  she  lay  in  his  arms,  and  there  was  a  smile  of  ineffable 
serenity  upon  her  lips. 

“  How  you  love  that  name !”  she  murmured. 

“  You  taught  me  to  love  it.” 

“  1  must  have,  since  you  say  so.” 

“  You  are  Paula.” 

“  Yes,  I  am  Paula,”  she  replied  as  one  echoes  a  dictation;  then,  with  a 
half-regretful  sigh,  “What  would  I  not  give  to  be  able  to  recall  the 
past !  ” 

“You  will  recall  everything  in  due  time,”  he  said  soothingly;  “I  will 
help  you.” 

“  After  all,”  she  said  after  a  pause,  “  what  is  the  past,  compared  with 
the  present  1  It  seems  like  an  earth-life  which  I  have  left  behind ;  the 
present  is  heaven.” 

“Paula,  my  own  true  darling  1”  he  panted  in  ecstasy,  “you  recognize 
me ;  you  love  me  !” 

“I  love  you,  Loyd.” 

He  bent  his  head  to  kiss  the  calmly  smiling  lips,  when  she  raised  her 
hand  to  stroke,  with  fond  caress,  his  hair. 

A  flash  like  miniature  lightning  dazed  his  sight  as  her  hand  passed  up¬ 
ward  ;  it  was  simply  the  gleam  of  a  diamond  upon  her  finger ;  but  through 
its  while  sheen  peered  the  face  of  Colston  Drummond,  distorted  with  a 
grimace  of  mocking  warning,  and  he  reeled  from  his  seventh  heaven  to 
earth,  felled  by  that  tiny  shaft. 

He  loosened  his  hold  upon  her,  and  caught  her  hand,  riveting  liis 
burning  eyes  upon  the  gem,  that  returned  the  glare  with  flashes  of  ruby 
fire. 

“  You  must  not  wear  this  ring  I  ”  he  exclaimed ;  “  I  cannot  bear  to  sec 
it  upon  your  dear  hand.” 

Her  startled  glance  left  his  face  and  rested  upon  the  exquisite  jewel. 

“  Y'ou  do  not  like  the  ring  ?”  she  inquired  in  a  puzzled  way. 

“  It  is  not  a  question  of  my  like  or  dislike,”  he  replied  with  increasing 
eagerness,  almost  with  impatience.  “  I  did  not  place  it  upon  your  finger ;  it 
does  not  belong  to  you,  Paula.” 

“  Oh,  then  take  It  away  !  ”  she  cried,  hastily  twisting  off  the  circlet ;  “  I 
hate  it  now,  although  I  thought  it  so  beautiful.” 

Perhaps  it  was  the  utter  absence  of  regret  in  her  tone  that  brought  that 
triumphant  glitter  to  his  eyes,  as  he  accepted  the  ring  and  slipped  it  upon 
the  little  finger  of  his  left  hand. 

“  It  shall  return  whence  it  came,”  ho  said  unsteadily.  “  It  shall  trouble 
you  no  more  ;  but  in  its  stead  you  shall  wear  this  ring,  these  pearls.  Paula, 
ilo  you  not  recognize  them  ?” 

As  he  spoke,  he  produced  a  plain  gold  hoop,  set  with  three  perfect  pearls, 
and  held  it  before  her  eyes. 

“Pearls  1”  she  murmured  sadly ;  “pearls  are  ill-fated ;  they  mean  tears.” 

He  east  his  arm  about  her  waist  and  drew  her  to  him,  still  holding  the 
ring  within  range  of  her  vision. 

“All  portents,  all  auguries,  all  superstitions  fail  in  our  ease  1”  he  cried 
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0Zu” ,,o'v!  T"-; 

recognize  these  pearls  ?”  ^  recollect  “aula,  do  you  not 

mett”rtfonet"al  Pain  Cr°SSed  the  ,JPautiful  face>  the  result  of  intense 

“ andT wiU  fulfiT^hn/10  exe!:llmed>  llis  passion  exceeding  all  bounds- 

again  to  torture  you  with  unavailing  consTderation^  • hat  is  never 
fifdsouir>yOU  l0Ve  m°  With  “U y°Ur 1  strength,’ with  a^  your puri- 
®hre  Td1her  a™'aI,ld  wound  them  about  his  neck, 
the 3s  Lh™^'e°n love  maUS"x'red  steadilr;  “I  love  you-loye  you  as 
“  Of  whom  you  are  one  !” 

wekomfot  Ms  yearnin',0 heart^ witT  ranf  Kss>  thriUing  with  the 

ssEisfess'a 
za  r lbe  s~‘ -  a.  ag 

is,ssss5£s»e 

™aSd"  t  S  JgSSd  »”"•«  r  a.  md,  „  ,holl  tad! 

the  '--^redtoremove 

At  that  moment  he  descried  the  figure  of  Mrs.  Effingham  crossing  the 
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hall  below  in  the  direction  of  the  library.  With  rapid  steps  he  descended 
the  stairs  and  followed  her.  He  was  in  search  of  lu-r,  since  from  her  hand 
must  come  the  final  weapon  destined  to  silence  his  rival. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

“No,  no,  although 

The  air  of  Paradise  did  fan  the  house, 

And  angels  offlc’d  all :  I  will  l>e  gone — 

.  .  .  Come,  night ;  end,  day  ! 

For  with  the  dark,  poor  thief,  Pll  steal  away.” 

'Whether  or  not  he  entertained  decided  views  regarding  the  power  of 
his  personal  magnetism  over  Rotnaine,  it  is  certain  that  Morton  felt  no 
perturbation,  no  uncertainty  of  touch,  in  his  management  of  her.  Loth, 
as  we  have  seen  him,  to  admitting  that  he  possessed  any  so-called  mes¬ 
merism,  he  was  convinced  that  he  held  the  key  to  her  volition,  and  that 
he  need  have  no  further  anxiety  on  that  score.  Come  what  might,  no 
matter  what  contingency  might  arise,  he  was  persuaded  that  she  would 
second  his  wishes,  would  obey  him  in  any  event.  Why  should  it  not  be 
so  if,  as  he  strove  to  believe — nay,  as  he  was  obliged  to  believe  or  perish 
— she  were  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  his  wife  ?  Doubtless  he  would  have 
been  stronger  in  his  belief  if  that  belief  had  not  resorted  to  the  make-shift, 
of  interrogation.  He  was  vaguely  conscious  of  the  weakness,  of  the 
masked  doubt,  that  a  question  implies — especially  when  it  is  it  question  of 
faith;  and  yet  his  very  inability  to  answer  such  question  satisfactorily  lent, 
him  a  species  of  Dutch  courage  that  materially  assisted  him  to  tread  his 
dubious  way.  As  the  belated  way-farer  whistles  in  the  night  or  affright- 
edly  calls  upon  his  common-sense  to  assign  suspicious  sounds  to  the  harm¬ 
lessness  of  natural  causes,  so  he  groped  his  way,  fondly  believing  the 
darkness  light,  satisfied  if  an  unanswered  query  dispelled  a  doubt. 

If,  then,  he  experienced  no  uneasiness  as  regarded  his  management  of 
Romaine,  he  was  forced  to  admit  great  apprehension  as  to  the  successful 
control  of  Mrs.  Effingham  at  the  decisive  moment.  Granting  his  power 
of  magnetism  over  the  daughter,  he  had  reason  seriously  to  doubt  the 
■virtue  of  his  occult  gifts  if  applied  to  the  mother. 

Something  of  this  moral  hesitancy  must  have  mirrored  itself  upon  his 
countenance  as  he  thrust  aside  the  drapery  that  concealed  the  library  door 
and  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  the  lady. 

Serena  Effingham  had  seated  herself  at  the  "writing-table,  arranged  paper, 
and  taken  pen  in  hand ;  but,  as  the  sound  of  Morton’s  footsteps  reached 
her,  she  hastily  dropped  the  pen  and  removed  a  tiny  rose  colored  shade 
from  the  candle,  the  better  to  scan  the  intruder’s  face. 

“I  disturb  you,”  he  said  shortly,  in  a  tone  that  promptly  secured  her 
curions  attention. 

“ No,”  she  answered ;  “as  yon  see,  I  am  not  engaged,  I  have  not  begun 
to  write.  What  is  it,  Loyd  ?  You  have  something  of  importance  to  say  to 
me?” 

She  half  rose  as  she  spoke,  but  he  motioned  her  back  to  her  seat. 

“  Yes,  something  of  importance  to  say,”  he  replied  ;  “a  request  to  ask, 
which  you  can  grant  nowhere  so  well  as  here,  since  you  must  write.” 

“Write — what?  To  whom?” 

“  To  Mr.  Drummond.” 
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will  be.”  °  1,li,y  b,:  hcle  darinS  the  evening ;  I  do  not  doubt  lie 

ness;  yet  slic  hesitated  to  divulge  alike  unPleasant  vivid- 

ass sssssr-  a  susKi-s 

^1?"'^  «£“  “ ("Wl*  f"' nomine 

.uid  lie  bus  as  few  as  any  man  I  know  'VmlifFu  'atever  may  be  his  faults — 

It  w  s  Ward*  those^"odm”nCe  "  n0t  0ne  of  them; 

iei  vi  lantly  to  defend  the  absent,  and  she  spoke  from  her 

mme° pa|hd;'\w!ne  the  lines  ibY t  his"l ^  Sew  th0"°!'  he  turned  *  shade 

kr°ke  the  silence.  •  P-  ^  w  more  tense  as  each  word 

Why  so  ?”nCe  aS  }0Ilrs  implies  some  suspicion.” 

•‘&’etiTaiS  Wh0l,1}:  unprovoked.” 

“Why  should'^  exdaimed.  “J°»  dislike  Colston  1” 

“  Do  you  not  ?” 

like  or^dislike  him.m°I  do  noifbftomj  to  li’is^snlf  n°^-  CYed  uP°n  either  to 
crossed  mine  as  a  thousand  and  on?  ™  S  phere  ln  llfe ;  he  has  simnlv 
pa,rt,  never  to  meet  again.”  ‘  Persons  meet  me  professionally  ana 

“ I  think  not  ’i  confm  that1T^meqUfently  in  the  futu.re-” 

"■e'f-e.13  to  hope  he  might  some  dav  ha°  C0I“Plete'y  indifferent  to  his 

absently  with  the  pen.  1  tonce:d  some  rising  emotion,  and  toyed 

*h*£53Si  JkJsyrr** “■  ■>* »«  «h . 

for  the  present ;  at  least  forbid  l,;„Y  -  .  f°rbl<Jdmg  him  to  come  here—’ 

^A*£Sfnsasr 

Drammond  ^“rother^h  f’eW  to  me-  or 

will  do  my  utmost  to  secure  the  desired  m  ]  s,IYny  cIlaTrge  to  cure,  and  J 
any  physician  demands  so  much  If  von  con i1  g  38  1  am  undisturbed  ; 
t0  ** 80  franMy-  ^  1  * 
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offence  or  caused  a  breach  in  friendship.  At  all  events,  it  shall  not  in  my 
case.” 

The  heroism  of  his  words  was  belied  by  his  tone,  the  expression  of  his 
face,  his  very  attitude. 

If  Colston  Drummond’s  rights  at  Belvoir  were  maintained  in  spite  of 
Morton’s  semi-truthful  plea,  the  day  would  be  lost  to  him,  and  he  knew  it. 
If  Drummond  held  his  ground,  he  must  retreat.  He  felt  the  solid  earth 
beneath  him  changing  to  a  shifting  quick-sand,  from  which  only  a  miracle 
could  save  him.  If  Drummond  were  restored  to  Romaine,  he  must  leave 
her,  and,  in  leaving  her,  leave  that  chimerical  love  to  which  he  had  become 
enslaved,  abandon  his  spirit- wife — and  go  mad.  for  aught  he  knew  to  the 
contrary. 

The  suspense  of  that  supreme  moment  aged  him  appreciably,  while  the 
reaction  that  succeeded  well-nigh  deprived  him  of  self-control. 

He  could  have  cried  aloud  in  the  exuberance  of  his  joy,  could  have  flung 
himself  upon  the  earth,  or  indulged  in  any  other  fantastic  mode  of  relief 
when  at  last  Mrs.  Effingham  tremulously  replied, 

“  Come  what  may,  you  shall  remain  in  command  here.  0  Loyd,  do  not 
desert  us  in  this  the  eleventh  hour  of  our  anxiety  !  In  heaven’s  name,  stand 
by  us  until  your  good  work  is  accomplished  !  You  have  dragged  Romaine 
back  from  thejthreshold  of  death  ;  sustain  her  until  the  threatening  portals 
are  closed  and  she  is  safe !” 

She  rose  as  she  spoke,  with  outstretched  arms,  and  he  hastened  to  her  to 
receive  her  embrace. 

She  clung  to  him  hysterically  for  a  moment,  then  sank  into  her  chair  and 
with  an  effort  caught  up  the  pen  in  her  trembling  fingers. 

.“Dictate— I  will  write,”  she  faltered  solibingly. 

It  was  Morton’s  very  good  fortune  that  Mrs.  Effingham  never  so  much 
as  dreamed  of  suspecting  his  perfect  disinterestedness  in  her  daughter's 
cause.  In  intrusting  Romaine’s  life  to  his  care,  she  placed  in  his  keeping 
that  which  she  considered  infinitely  more  precious  than  the  salvation  of  her 
own  immortal  soul,  since  she  unhesitatingly  considered  her  welfare  here 
and  hereafter  as  second  to  that  of  her  children,  such  was  the  perfection  of 
her  maternal  self-denial.  From  long  association  with  her,  Morton  was 
well  aware  of  this  fact ;  consequently  it  was  from  prudential  motives  that 
he  stepped  behind  her  chair  to  conceal  the  guilty  triumph  that  distorted 
liis  countenance.  Had  she  seen  liis  face  at  that  moment,  the  depth  of  his 
deceit  would  have  been  instantly  apparent  to  her,  and  this  he  was  wise 
enough  to  know.  Her  woman’s  instinct  would  have  warned  her  that  he  did 
not  love  Romaine  for  herself,  that  he  was  actuated  in  his  devotion  by  some 
ulterior  motive  in  which  Romaine  held  no  share.  At  least,  he  knew  such 
to  be  the  case,  knew- that  his  success  in  the  future  depended  upon  his  keep¬ 
ing  that  knowledge  an  inviolate  secret.  He  was  well  aware  that  the  treason 
against  Colston  Drummond  was  vividly  depicted  upon  his  face,  and  that  in 
perfect  concealment  of  it  resided  his  only  hope  of  further  communion  with 
the  spirit  of  his  wife,  that  reincarnation  in  which  he  now  as  devoutly  be¬ 
lieved  as  he  believed  in  his  own  existence. 

Be  it  said  in  his  favor  that  he  was  not  wholly  selfish  in  his  conduct,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  insatiable  yearning  of  his  soul  for  the  affinity  from  which 
he  had  been  separated,  since  he  felt  himself  to  be  responsible  for  having 
summoned  that  spirit  back  to  earth,  for  having  conjured  it  from  the  realms 
of  bliss  through  the  spell  of  his  great  love,  even  overcoming  its  reluctance 
to  return  by  his  importunity;  but,  having  succeeded  in  his  invocation,  hav- 
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imprisoned  sPirit? 

iilplipsi? 

,  “4“pJ«“h”'&“£  ""  a**'*>*  ■»  w» 

;s,;iS:,;S!j  2TS  S  "'S'1  f 

regain  some  measure  of  composure,  so  that,  when  she  faintly  reneated^tho 

3^$£S2£S,““  ““  “  yr."CS,K 

“Write  as  your  heart  dictates.” 

jijZmtf “uS"“iVi»  IS  SSEX’SKzf JRSdS 

ra 

I™ ?  £  f®uk  M  s'  Emngnam  and  demand  an  explanation.  Perfect  success 
He  sten^d  VS  '"O- 6W>  and  he  must  sccure  »  at  all  hazards  ! 
theHbnll  i^therZnd  C°nCea,mcnt  and  boMI>’  *>ced  the  lady,  a  horn  of 

*l,Pelieve  .mej  Effingham,”  he  said  sternly,  “  this  is  no  ehild’s-nliv  • 
we  have  amved  at  a  decisive  moment,  which  is  not  to  be  eainsaid  Penidf 
th°  question  from  another  point  of  viewf  Suppose  that  I 
had  failetl  m  my  management  of  Romaine’s  case ;  that  you  saw  her steadilv 
fled  Vhie  ^orse  uPd,eI!  my  treatment  instead  of  better ;  that,  vou  were  satis¬ 
fied  that  I  was  mistaken  and  surely  courting  death  for  her  •  ’would  von  nnt 

childT  ALwertme1hat°!”ate’  andsummon  one"'Ilosc  skill  could  save  your 
yo^he^rtorturfm^or  ^  ?  H—n  you  find  it  in 

I  amazed  til?  ^Tren  ? 

Son  here,  I 

nJi™  y°u’  do  notbe  unreasonable,  Loyd;  you  are  the  physician 
S,ed°”g,VCn  yOU  CVeri'pr°o£  of  “y  “mMenV?  ^Pursue  your  way uni 

whnPw  iS?,Ut0f  th°  S’1®34’00-”  he  answered  steadily,  “  out  of  the  Question 
while  Mr.  Drummond  is  permitted  to  come  here  His  ^,<1,  ’ 

hewtln  f6r  presen*  se°sitive  condition  is  disastrous.  If  he  comes  here 
he  w,ll  insist  upon  seeing  her ;  and,  if  she  secs  him,  I  will  not“^er^ 
e  consequences.  I  grant  you  that  the  gentleman  is  not  to  blame  for  the 
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baleful  influence  he  exerts— indeed,  1  entirely  exonerate  him;  but  the 
fact,  remains  that,  for  some  mysterious  reason,  Romaine  is  reduced  almost 
to  frenzy  at  the  very  sight  of  him.  Had  you  been  in  her  chamber  this 
afternoon  when  he  forced  an  eutrance  there  and  defied  my  authority,  you 
would  have  been  satisfied  that  your  daughter’s  life  is  a  matter  of  a  fe\v 
hours’  duration  if  she  is  left  to  his  mercy  !” 

It-  was  a  bold  stroke,  and  it  struck  home. 

Hubert’s  hint  of  the.  “unfortunate  scene”  that  had  been  enacted  in 
Romainc's  presence  that  afternoon  recurred  to  Mrs.  Effingham’s  mind  most 
opportunely  for  Morton.  Without  further  parley,  she  drew  a  sheet  of 
paper  to  her,  caught  up  the  pen,  and  wrote  in  breathless  haste  the  follow¬ 
ing  entreaty: 

“  My  Dear  Colston  :  I  beg  you  to  appreciate  the  depth  of  my  solici¬ 
tude  for  Romaine,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  am  more  than  willing  to  assume 
all  tile  blame  for  the  pain  I  am  forced  to  inflict  upon  you.  You  already 
know  something  of  the  critical  condition  of  my  darling  child  ;  and  yet  I 
venture  to  sav  that  it  is  far  more  critical  than  you  suspect.  Complete 
rest  and  total  freedom  from  every  description  of  excitement  are  indispensa¬ 
ble  to  her  recovery.  I  shall  keep  her  strictly  removed  from  all  social  in¬ 
trusion,  even  of  the  most  intimate  kind :  and  I  must  beg  you,  for  the 
present,  not  to  attempt  to  see  her.  Indeed,  I  will  so  far  hazard  the  endur¬ 
ance  of  your  friendship  and  love  for  me  as  to  beseech  you  not  even  to 
come  to  the  house  nutil  she  is  out  of  all  danger.  You  may  deem  me  a 
fanatic  in  my  maternal  anxiety — perhaps  I  am;  but  nevertheless  I  ask  you 
to  respect  a  mother's  wishes  and  second  a  mother’s  prayers.  I  take  this, 
possibly  unwarrantable,  step  entirely  upon  my  own  responsibility,  persuaded 
that  your  dear,  noble  heart  will  sympathize  with  and  understand  me. 
Hubert  shall  bring  you  daily  tidings  of  our  dear  one  ;  and,  in  the  hope  that 
this  moral  quarantine  may  be  of  brief  duration,  believe  me, 

“  Ever  your  fondly  attached  friend,  Serena  Effingham.” 

The  manner  in  which  she  reached  her  signature  suggested  the  broken 
gait  of  an  exhausted  animal  that  has  been  lashed  almost  beyond  endurance, 
yet  accomplishes  the  behest  of  its  master  with  its  ultimate  gasp.  The  pen 
fell  from  her  nerveless  hand,  and  she  sank  back  in  her  chair  with  a  quiv¬ 
ering  sigh. 

“  Read  what  I  have  written,"  she  gasped.  “  It  may  be  utterly  unin¬ 
telligible.” 

For  answer.  Morton  folded  the  sheet  and  placed  it  in  an  envelope. 

“  Address  this,  if  you  please,”  he  said. 

She  obeyed  his  request,  limply  forcing  herself  to  make  the  effort ;  and,  as 
the  pen  once  more  fell  from  iier  fingers,  she  glanced  up  at  him  with  a 
haggard  piteousness  in  her  eyes. 

“  Will  you  not  read  what  I  have  written  she  asked  again. 

••  I  see*  no  reason  why  I  should.”  he  answered.  “  I  have  no  wish  to 
intrude.  You  are  simply  doing  your  duty  towards  your  daughter ;  such  a 
proceeding  is  not  open  to  criticism.” 

I  only  hope  and  pray  that  Colston  will  regard  my  attitude  in  the  same 
magnanimous  light,”  site  sighed,  taking  a  little  heart  at  his  words. 

“  He  will  if  he  is  truly  a  lover  and  a  gentleman,”  was  the  daring  reply. 

Mrs.  Effingham  rose  and,  crossing  the  room,  opened  one  of  the  case¬ 
ments  to  admit  a  breath  of  the  cool  night  air ;  and  at  that  moment  a 
clock  somewhere  about  the  house  chimed  ten. 
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“  It  is  so  late,”  she  remarked  sadly,  “  that  there  is  little  danger  of  poor 
not™fflto-mp».°n  “  t0-nlght-  We  “ay  38  Wdl  sfnding^thc 

She  was  looking  absently  forth  upon  the  engloomed  landscape,  to  where 
beyond  the  crest  of  the  low-lying  hills,  the  blood-red  segment  of  the  moon 
},vaf,  S1?kln?  t<?rrest  ’  consequently  she  failed  to  note  the  inward  fire  that 
flashed  up  in  Mortons  haggard  eyes  as  he  hastened  to  reply, 

note  at  Drutmond  Lodle!”  1  SlCCP’  33  “  “y  Cnstom’  acd  leaTC  the 
She  turned  with  an  apprehensiye  start  towards  the  writing-table  as  if 
appeared^0  D°te’  perilaps  mth  a  view  to  its  destruction;  but  it  had  dis- 

.^vmmg  her  intention,  Morton  touched  his  breast.  “  It  is  here  ”  he 
said,  you  may  trust  me  todeliver  it  safely.  Eomaine  has  requested  me 

nnon'the’h11!6]1'”  0T°r  a'Shfc’’  h°  add®d>  Som£  towards  the  door  that  opened 
upon  the  hall,  and  I  must  respect  her  wish.  Doubtless  I  shall  find  Hubert 
up  wnen  X  rGturn. 

i,oI!f,r^irb0a  V°  1?ave  the,roonh  wIlcn  the  lady  extended  her  arms  and 
he  was  obliged  to  return  and  receive  her  embrace. 

“  Good-night,”  she  murmured ;  “  I  shall  look  in  at  Romaine  and  then 
letire  ,  for  i  am  completely  worn  out  with  the  events  of  this  day.  Good- 
^°J’d-  . my  dear  boy !  you  little  know  what  comfort  it  is  to  have 

von  hnvfinTfVu01!'  1  have  trr,?t!d  you  "'ith  Romaine’s  precious  Ufe,  and 
jou  have  not  failed  me ;  now  I  intrust  to  your  keeping  her  future  welfare 
and  happiness.  Bo  faithful.  God  bless  you.  Good-night  1” 

k!  twn&Sig?ifiCr 1 “?° they  ?c.emed  t0  Norton,  in  his  exalted  mood. 
Could  it  be  that  they  implied  a  suspicion  of  apostasy  on  his  part  ? 

Like  many  another  constitutionally  upright  man,  laboring  in  strained 

heart™’ andlk-emfnv  hls  “  conscj.ence  hanging  about  tlnAeck  of  his 
,h,arotf’  ‘ld’  “he  many  another  good  man,  overwhelmed  by  the  force  of  cir- 

w  ^5™'  no  tlme  40  hstento  that  conscience.  He 
nSlva  ]l?^and  h“r™d  ,out  into  the  night.  As  he  passed  one  of  the 
, rnSTtn  wmd°ws  of  the  dniwiug-room,  whence  a  belt  of  light  fell  out 

upon  the  terrace  from  the  shaded  lamps  within,  he  paused  and  half  in- 

Tte  h?drnnt  dreiv?I.!s'  Effingham’s  letter  to  Drummond  from  his  pocket. 
He  had  not  sealed  it,  and,  as  he  drew  the  folded  sheet  from  its  envelope 
he  experienced  a  twinge  of  shame-faced  regret  that  he  had  not  read  it  in 
the  lady  s  presence,  as  she  had  besought  him  to  do.  The  desire— nav  the 
imperative  necessity-had  been  with  him  at  the  time  to  satisfy  hSf  to 
!ler.  w°rds  had  coincided  with  his  requirements ;  but  somehow 
he  could  not  have  brought  himself  to  read  the  missive  with  her  confiding 
eyes  resting  upon  him.  wuuumj, 

h°wever>  ndth  an  assurance  born  of  the  encompassing  darkness, 
their ^dcp^'asthey*read.neS'  a  gleam  °f  hnngry  satisfaction  in 

f  “ ‘4nde<?d> 1 17111  ®°  far  hazard  the  endurance  of  your  friendship  and  love 
111  to  beseech  you  not  even  to  come  to  the  house  until  she  is  out  of 

hPif«Mg  w  he  read- a,m°sc  audibly.  “Good !  good  !  Nothing  could  be 
Ah”  hi  hls  lntrasi°n>  at  least  for  the  precious  present  1 

inhi«  mirth1ess  humor,  “  I  am  greatly  mistaken 

He  +1  Ji  «le  htas  J“.ot  made  him  his  quietus  with  a  bare  bodkin !” 

t  letter  *?  hls  P°cket  and  hurried  away  to  the  steps  that 

windows  *  th<3  ‘Wn’  castlng  one  backward,  furtive  glance  at  the  lighted 
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Fair-haired  Achilles,  armed  cap-a-pie,  could  not  have  led  his  troops 
against  Troy  with  more  perfect  faith  in  his  invulnerability,  in  more 
profound  assurance  of  his  powers  tovanquisli,  than  did  Morton  hasten 
through  the  dew-drenched  woodland  that  separated  Belvoir  from  Drum¬ 
mond  Lodge.  He  gave  no  heed  to  the  clinging  briers,  no  thought  to  the 
roots  and  stubble  that  vainly  essayed  to  bar  his  passage.  It  is  even 
doubtful  if  he  kept  to  the  slightly  defined  path  ;  there  was  a  single  light 
aglow  beyond  the  trees,  towards  which  he  bore  with  feverish  haste.  He 
had  lost  all  sense  of  physical  discomfort  or  opposition  ;  it  was  as  if,  dis- 
carnate,  his  spirit  winged  impetuous  flight  towards  the  goal  of  its  desires. 

As  he  approached  the  dim  mansion  lying  low  amidst  dense  shrubbery, 
lie  descried  a  small  star  set  low  and  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  signal 
light,  like  some  strange  winged  glow-worm  poised  in  air.  Soon  his  eager 
eyes  were  able  to  detach  from  the  environing  gloom  the  outlines  of  a  tall 
nian,  standing  with  folded  arms,  a  lighted  cigar  between  his  lips.  Some 
instinct  peculiar  to  his  excited  condition  informed  Morton  that  the  soli¬ 
tary  figure  was  that  of  Colston  Drummond — long  before  recognition  was 
possible. 

“So  he,  too,  has  suffered  an  anxious  moment!”  bethought,  an  over¬ 
powering  throb  of  triumph  almost  suffocating  him. 

A  minute  later  the  two  men  stood  confronting  each  other. 

The  moon  had  set,  and  in  the  darkness  a  brisk,  chill  wind  was  busy 
among  the  tree-tops.  Near  by  an  owl  hooted  dismally,  and  receiving  an¬ 
swer  from  the  distance,  hooted  again  in  eerie  ululation. 

“Well  ?”  queried  Drummond,  with  difficulty  disguising  a  thrill  of  sur¬ 
prise. 

“I  have  kept  my  appointment,”  answered  Morton,  “earlier  than  I 
thought;  earlier,  probablv,  than  you  expected  me.” 

“Well?” 

“  I  am  the  bearer  of  a  message — a  note  from  Mi's.  Effingham.” 

“  Follow  me.” 

Drummond  threw  away  his  cigar  and  led  the  way  across  the  sodden 
grass  to  the  open  casement  window,  within  which  burned  the  light.  It 
was  a  charming  room,  decorated  with  trophies  of  the  chase.  From  floor  to 
ceiling  the  walls  were  draped  with  fish-seines  festooned  upon  antlers. 
Groups  of  arms  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  glistened  upon  the  vari¬ 
ous  panels,  while  ancient  and  modern  panoplies  scintillated  in  every  nook 
and  corner.  Beside  a  table  shrouded  in  dull  gray  velvet,  and  littered  with 
books,  papers,  and  smoking-materials,  Drummond  paused  and  turned  to 
face  the  shadow  that  followed  him. 

No  word  was  exchanged,  while  in  breathless  silence  he  accepted  and  read 
to  its  close  the  letter  which  Morton  had  brought.  Without  comment  he 
laid  it  upon  the  table,  then  bent  his  keen,  stern  glance  upon  the  messenger. 

“This  letter  is  but  a  part  of  our  compact,”  he  said,  each  distinctly  ut¬ 
tered  word  cutting  the  silence  like  a  knife. 

“  I  agreed  to  bring  you  this  letter  from  Mrs.  Effingham,”  Morton  an¬ 
swered,  defiantly,  “  and  your  engagement-ring  from”-— 

“Well?  You  have  brought  it?” 

“  I  have.” 

Drummond  recoiled  a  step,  casting  out  his  hand  behind  him  and  grasp¬ 
ing  the  table  for  support. 

“  Great  God  !”  burst  from  his  tensely  drawn  lips ;  “  I — I” — 

“You  recognize  the  ring ?” 
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fiDSer  and  h6ld  U  bUfOTC  DrU'U- 

witelTcruftl  Tlrefleto”-aSPed  ^  ™tC,led  mim;  “Some  Mernal 
“This  is  your  ring !” 

tlieVwlsSe  °£  a" fUl  imp0rt  ensuud>  broken  only  by  the  weird  hubbubboo  of 

“  Mr.  Drummond,”  Morton  continued  at  length,  his  voice  fairly  startling 
the  silence,  “  I  have  fulfilled  my  part  of  the  compact.  I  have  brought  yoS 

Mis^Effliigham'ifre”—  PrCSent’  “*  aU  °Vents’  y0ur  attentioas  to 

“  Silence  !’’  gasped  Drummond,  between  his  ghastly  lips 

-  SUSSES  “"St 

°,,n  ~  *  1  ,,m 

“Silence!”  thundered  Drummond,  his  whole  being  vibrant  with  an 
overmastering  fury  Out  of  my  sight  1  or  by  the  living  God  I  will  not  be 
responsible  for  what  I  may  do !  Never  fear  that  I  shall  not  abide  by  my 
part  of  the  compact !  But  as  there  is  justice  in  heaven,  I  will  never  rest 
until  I  have  probed  this  damnable  mystery  to  the  heart!  Now,  go !  before 
the  sight  of  you  reduces  me  to  a  ravening  beast !  Go  before  I  tear  vmiV 

ccry  !  "orfij®8  b,00d’  deprive  >  ou  of  the  P^er'oAor- 

Morton's  return  to  Belvoir  was  effected  at  the  height  of  his  speed  His 
interview  with  Drummond  had  unmanned  him ;  while  the  conscience  that 
hung  about  the  neck  of  his  heart  seemed  to  be  strangling  his  life  out  in  its 
deadly  clutch  The  ow  ls,  winging  breast  to  breast,  pursued  him!  and  Ten 

S  ,',r7  "n!,1  twngwnip,-thvr  U^t  denunciation  and  hurled  it  about 
If  .°!  !  the  twinkling  lights  of  Belvoir  recalled  him  from  the  verge 
of  madnobs,  from  the  black  Gehenna  of  his  accusing  soul.  ° 


CHAPTER  IX. 

“  Have  I  caught  thee,  my  heavenly  jewel  ?  Whv  now  let  mn  tiiV  Aw  t  , , 

long  enough  :  this  is  the  period  of  my  ambition.”  ’  foP  1  have  1,v  d 

Romaine  Effingham's  convalescence  was  as  rapid  as  the  advent  of  sum- 
mer  that  year.  As  the  brief  April  days  glided  into  May,  she  grew  strong 
and  well  again;  sound  physically,  at  all  events.  Her  mental  condition  ri> 
mamed  a  matter  of  conjecture  to  those  who  watched  her  with  anxious 
hearts.  Apparently  she  was  perfectly  herself,  save  for  her  infatuation  for 
Morton  which,  after  all,  was  scarcely  a  flattering  view  of  the  case  to  take 
Naturally  there  was  no  reason  why  she  should  not  fall  in  love  with  the 
young  physician  setting  Drummond's  undeniable  claims  aside ;  but  that 
Drummond  should  be  set  aside,  for  no  apparent  cause,  in  favor  of  Morton 
nnnnfdnf  d‘stc"1Per  'vhlt*  perhaps  might  most  easily  be  placed  to  the  ac¬ 
count  of  mental  aberration.  It  was  evident  that  something  must  be 

existenio  "fT®  mIh  hCT,t’lat  she  should  wholly  and  completely  ignore  the 
the  enmmnn  hCr  affia2ced  lover-.  she  never  mentioned  him,  while  if,  in 
wms  n!!t  often  th7C  °f  c°nvetsatlon  hls  name  chanced  to  be  uttered,  which 
“  ^aJor  0DVI0US  reasons,  she  maintained  as  unaffected 
an  indifference  as  if  the  name  of  some  stranger,  in  whom  by  no  chance 
could  she  be  interested,  had  been  called  in  question. 
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As  a  matter  of  course  Mrs.  Effingham  indulged  in  a  purely  sentimental 
view  of  the  singular  situation.  If  she  were  not  betrayed  into  saying  so,  in 
so  many  words,  she  was  convinced  that  as  Eomaine’s  health  strengthened, 
her  mind  would  resume  its  sovereignty,  her  former  predilections  and  affec¬ 
tions  would  duly  re-assert  themselves,  and  as  a  consequence,  her  dormant 
love  for  Drummond  would  awake  and  claim  its  idol,  which  had  simply  suf¬ 
fered  temporary  eclipse,  not  obliteration.  The  good  lady  felt  persuaded 
that  Romainc’s  love  for  her  betrothed  was  dormant,  not  defunct. 

On  the  other  hand,  man-like,  Hubert.  Effingham  was  of  opinion— and, 
true  son  of  his  father,  he  had  the  courage  of  his  opinions — that  either  his 
sister’s  mind  was  hopelessly  deranged,  her  unwarrantable  neglect  of  Drum¬ 
mond  giving  ample  proof  of  the  incipience  of  the  balef ul  distemper,  or  else 
she  was  making  herself  a  glaring  example  of  that  frailty  which  is  imputed 
to  woman.  Standing  between  the  horns  of  a  dilemma  which  he  had  evolved 
from  his  independent  consideration  of  the  question,  he  was  satisfied  that 
he  had  rather  accept  the  former  position,  painful  as  it  must  be  to  him. 
than  force  himself  to  believe  Romaine  guilty  of  an  inconstancy  as  repre¬ 
hensible  as  it  was  unjustifiable.  Setting  aside  his  strong  fraternal  regard 
for  Mortou,  Hubert  esteemed  Drummond  one  of  God's  noblemen,  as  out  of 
doubt  he  was.  Had  Morton  been  the  favored  one  primarily,  Hubert  would 
have  been  content ;  but  such  was  his  sense  of  justice  he  could  not  passively 
stand  by  and  see  Morton,  deeply  as  he  loved  and  respected  him,  usurp  the 
rights  and  place  of  one  whom  he  had  no  reason  to  regard  with  a  lighter 
love  and  respect. 

Such  being  the  case,  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  probe  the  mystery  and 
right  the  wrong,  if  wrong  there  were,  while  his  mother  remained  in' opti¬ 
mistic  apathy.  He  kept  his  counsel  and  patiently  awaited  his  opportunity. 

One  perfect  spring  morning,  perhaps  a  week  removed  from  that  dark 
and  perplexing  day  that  had  befallen  Bclvoir,  Hubert  met  Romaine  as  she 
emerged  from  the  house  accompanied  by  a  splendid  mastiff  in  leash,  evi¬ 
dently  prepared  for  a  tour  of  the  gardens  and  the  surrounding  park.  Loyd 
Morton  had  gone  into  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  making  further  arrange¬ 
ments  with  his  friend  Chalmers  to  attend  to  his  practice  indefinitely.  For 
reasons  best  known  to  himself,  he  considered  his  presence  indispensable  at 
Belvoir,  and  no  incentive  had  been  offered  him  to  think  otherwise. 

The  present  was  the  first  occasion  upon  which  brother  and  sister  had  met, 
since  Romaine’s  illness,  free  of  the  surveillance  of  Morton.  It  was  surely 
an  opportunity  not  to  be  neglected. 

“  You  are  going  for  a  walk  ?”  inquired  Hubert,  engagingly. 

“  Yes,  for  our  first  walk,  as  in  the  good  old  times !  Eh,  Molossus  ?" 
Romaine  replied,  with  a  gay  smile  that  embodied  much  of  the  vernal  buoy¬ 
ancy  of  the  morning,  stooping  as  she  spoke  to  stroke  the  tawny  velvet  of 
the  dog’s  head. 

“  May  I  bear  you  company  ?” 

She  hesitated  an  instant,  with  that  fascinating  archness  which  was  hers 
to  employ  with  telling  effect. 

“  Well,”  she  remarked,  “  I  have  no  objection  to  your  company  if  Molossus 
has  not ;  but  you  see  we  have  so  long  been  deprived  of  each  other’s  com¬ 
panionship  that— well,  we  are  just  a  trifle  averse  to  intruders.  You  see  it 
seems  an  age  since  we  were  free  and  alone  together.” 

As  if  to  second  her  words  the  great  animal  pressed  closely  into  the  folds 
of  her  gown,  looking  up  into  her  face  the  while  with  eloquent  affection. 

“  The  old  traitor  !”  laughed  Hubert ;  “  what  would  he  have  done  but  for 
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love¥oTml°”  WWIe  J0“  W6re  ?  F°r  the  timC  bU'ng  he  fransferred  all  his 

“Ah,  but  my  dear  boy  I  always  told  you  that  Molossns  is  simply 
human ;  he  feels  like  all  of  us,  that  first  love  is  always  the  best  •  we 
return  to  it  ;uj  if  by  instinct.”  J  5  ° 

“  Do  we  ?”  inquired  Hubert  sharply,  scarcely  able  to  conceal  the  thoughts 
that  were  uppermost  in  his  mind  ;  “do  you  find  it  to  be  true  ?” 

.1  “  ,'y  sbould 1  s,lu  answered,  with  the  most  innocent  of  smiles  • 

hen,  bending  to  the  dog.  she  added,  -  Come,  Molossns,  we  will  permit 
this  young  unbeliever  to  trespass  upon  our  privacy,  just  this  once,  if  only 
to  convince  him  how  enduring  a  first  love  is.”  3 

So,  side  by  side,  the  three  companions  passed  down  the  steps  and  strolled 
away  through  the  broad  garden-paths,  whence  the  crocuses  and  snow-drops 
had  retired  to  give  placo  to  hyacinths  and  tulips,  standing  in  serried  lines 
like  small  armies  gorgeous  in  fresh  uniforms.  There  was  a  general  bour¬ 
geoning  of  rose-trees  in  the  sun,  while  the  perfume  of  shy  violets  was 
borne  far  and  wide  upon  the  pregnant  air.  It  was  a  day  of  days,  a  halcyon 
day  instinct  with  proud  summer’s  boast,  when  birds  have  cause  to  sing 
They  walked  along  m  congenial  silence,  the  mastiff  sniffing  at  the  trim 
f*e  2atlu  °ir  e,Yer  and  anon  making  abortive  lunges  at  some 
flfghfsunward tterflj  tbat’  disturbe<1  at  tbeir  approach,  winged  its  devious 

Presently,  after  much  cautious  preparation,  Hubert  broke  the  charmed 
silence  by  remarking,  ‘  I  have  been  at  Drummond  Lodge  several  times 
since  you  were  ill,  Romaine.”  ° 

:;y-  she  reP1!e<I,  half  unconsciously,  “you  found  them  well  there?” 
Mrs.  Drummond  is  as  well  as  any  hopeless  invalid  can  be.  Collev  has 
gone  away.”  •> 

■'*  hC  SP°ke-  ROmaine  W3S  l0°king 
“  Gone  away?”  she  echoed;  44  where  F 
“tfo  one  at  the  Lodge  seems  to  know.” 

“  Not  even  his  mother  ?” 

44  No.” 

not  that^rnmed'the^lMirder!1^ '  S‘°°,,inS  l°  pick  a  tiny  spriS  f°^t-me- 

' ft  tirSt  of,t?e  seaiso" !;  shR  exclaimed  in  childish  delight ;  “  you 
dear  little  blossoms !  how  dared  you  venture  here  before  there  is  even  a 

w^bthem<!”bear  y°U  COmpany?  Here>  Hubert,”  she  cried,  “yon  shall 

mUmUred’  tHrning %adin  a  — ,  as 

voSe,tL0khe'Lbd!ndS  “  hiS  geDtly’  bUt  th0re  ^  *  n0t°  °f  firm"eSS  in  ,lis 

theirmeaTingd’1'11'5  thEt  1  objecf’  bnt  to  the  wa-vin  which  you  slight 

“  What  can  yon  mean  ?”  she  asked  in  a  puzzled,  nearly  pained  wav 
“  You  are  forgetful,  Romaine.”  1  y’ 

“Of  what?” 

“  Of  your  duty.” 

She  turned  pale  and  started  back  so  suddenly  that  the  mastiff  startled 
likewise,  uttered  a  deep-mouthed  growl.  ’  starnecl 
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Of  jvhat  do  you  accuse  me?”  she  cried  piteously.  uO  Hubert  mv 
brother !  what  have  I  done  V9  i  j  nuDerc,  my 

ro^SgtaTSt.I.J.Sa ^ZuSStg"***™’*** 

‘I -I  do  not  understand,”  she  faltered.  '  ‘ 

“  l'tMn  ifh.'is”'8  thiS’  Romaine  ?  Is  il  uofc  the  month  of  May  2” 

m.mflSi "«h^enUoY«&  ^  *°  W  haPPe“ed  ™  this 

“  My  marriage,”  she  sighed. 

witlMvhom'r”  he  Cri6d  e;U'neStIy  :  “your  mar™ge,  dear — your  marriage 

wifted.t"iStCd  th°  blne'starre(1  sPriS  between  her  white  fingers  until  it 

“  You  say  you  are  my  best  friend,  Hubert  ?”  she  murmured 
“  \ou  should  know  it,  dear.”  ' 

month—” 1  "'iU  C°nfide  in  y0U-  If-i£  m>’  “age  ^  to  takoplaee  this 

“  i^oyd^”  S’  montb !  ^b°m  are  you  to  marry  ?” 

Arayiy* •  *i“ 

his“brea«"  he  ™«r 

S|n  r  What  d0esH  S 

_  HV™  return  to  Bel  voir,  Doctor  Morton  was  surnrispd  and  aiermD^ 
find  his  patient  restless  from  sudden  fever.  And  thereupon  w  S 
solemn  oath  never  again  to  leave  her,  it .  matted  not hSffid  hSffiSe* 
The  excitement  caused  by  Romanic's  ill  turn  fortunatelv proved  n  If™ 

Thomom  :fC„COll,d  ,bc  n°  «ainW  the  magic ^of  Moffiprm 
The  moment  she  saw  him,  every  trace  of  the  mysterious  agitational  her 

ofw  fnSh  s-v™t)tomslvanIsIled  as  suddenly  as  they  had  appeared  and’ 
after  a  few  gentle  words  of  welcome,  which  induced  his  promise  that  ho 
S  b'Psed  into  prc.found.  heaUMul  slumlr 

usu®  ^'  spirits. a  e  S  C,ent  y  refresllcd  to  appear  at  dinner  in  her 

isms  or  nis  aaj,  jjrummond  was  constrained  to  accredit  Morton  wttn 
some  sort  of  magnetic  influence  which  had  served  to  effect  the  subversion 
of  Romanies  reason,  so  far  as  he  personally  was  concerned.  HiTri^  of 
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her  case  was  correct,  his  diognosis  accurate  so  far  as  it  went.  Upon  tlic 
recovery  of  his  manliness  and  power  of  cool  reasoning,  he  was  inclined  to 
scout  the  fancy  that  any  serious  consequences  would  result  from  Romaine’s 
infatuation.  He  argued  that  such  caprices  must  be  transitory,  and  per¬ 
suaded  himself,  that,  without  his  interference,  affairs  must  right  them¬ 
selves,  and  ultimately  right  themselves  in  his  favor. 

However,  he  smarted  under  the  lash  of  Mis.  Effingham’s  dismissal ;  her 
action  wounded  him  far  more  than  did  the  compulsory  return  of  his 
betrothal-ring,  He  acutely  judged  that  Romainc,  being  under  the  su¬ 
premacy  of  Morton,  was  not  responsible  for  what  she  might  do,  whereas  it 
must  be  otherwise  with  her  mother.  He  felt  convinced  that  were  he  to 
go  to  Mrs.  Effingham  and  masterfully  demand  an  explanation  of  her  atti¬ 
tude  towards  him,  he  could  easily  win  her  back  to  his  side.  But  she  had 
dismissed  him  from  her  house— the  fact  burned  and  rankled  inwardly.  He 
was  touched  in  his  most  vulnerable  point — his  high-strung  pride ;  and  con¬ 
sequently  lie  found  himself  unable  to  confront  the  passive  days  of  exile 
within  sight  of  Belvoir.  It  was  a  foolish,  ill-advised  step,  his  going  away 
just  at  this  important  juncture  :  and  be  eame  to  a  realizing  sense  of  his 
mistake  ere  he  had  placed  a  hundred  miles  between  himself  and  the  object 
of  his  heart’s  desire.  Pride  is  short-lived  ;  and,  when  pride  dies,  obstinacy 
ceases  to  seem  a  virtue.  The  truth  came  home  to  Drummond  ere  he  had 
gone  far  from  home,  and  with  results  which  we  shall  presently  see. 

Hubert  Effingham  never  favored  Morton  with  Romaine’s  confidences  of 
that  unlucky  moment  in  the  garden.  Much  as  he  cared  for  Morton,  he 
would  have  bitten  his  tongue  off  before  he  would  have  betrayed  his  sister — 
before  he  would  have  placed  one  pebble  of  impediment  in  the  path  of 
Drummond’s  cause.  But,  though  he  steered  a  middle  course  with  studious 
fealty — though  lie  struggled  hard  to  be  impartial  in  his  estimate  of  both 
men— insensibly  his  sympathy  fluttered  away  to  the  absent  suitor. 

Meanwhile  no  barrier  was  raised  against  the  intimate  intercourse  of 
Romaine  and  her  medical  adviser.  While  she  was  with  him,  she  was  in 
abundant  health  and  spirits ;  when  separated,  she  pined ;  consequently,  he 
was  permitted  to  be  her  constant  companion.  Unmolested,  they  walked 
and  drove  together  in  the  lengthening  days  of  crescent  summer.  Upon  such 
blissful  occasions  he  invariably  addressed  her  by  the  name  of  Paula,  and 
she  readily,  happily  answered  to  the  name.  Though  he  studied  her  with 
lynx-like  intensity,  lie  never  discovered  the  slightest  tremor  of  surprise  that 
he  should  not  address  her  as  others  did.  So  far  he  was  satisfied,  and  in 
so  far  he  fancied  himself  to  be  justified  in  laying  the  flattering  unction  to 
liis  soul  that  he  was  indeed  in  communion  with  the  reincarnated  spirit  of 
liis  wife.  The  point  which  baffled  him,  before  the  non-committal  front  of 
which  he  shrank  chilled  and  discouraged,  was  the  total  oblivion  of  all  past 
events  which  that  spirit  evinced. 

Yet  he  was  not  wholly  discouraged,  since  he  never  permitted  his  cult  of 
the  veiled  idol  to  overshadow  his  system  of  persistent  investigation.  For 
the  hundredth  time,  he  would  endeavor  to  recall  to  her  mind  some  sweet 
episode  of  his  by-gone  courtship,  or  briefly  happy  wedded  life,  and  for  the 
hundredth  time  she  would  reply,  with  that  gentle  smile, 

“  How  I  wish  I  could  remember  a  time  that  must  have  been  so  joyous  ! 
Ah,  my  dear  Loyd,  I  fear  this  poor  head  of  mine  is  like  the  Chaldean  idols 
—more  clay  than  gold !” 

Certainly  her  defective  recollection  of  the  leading  events  in  the  life  of 
Romaine  Effingham,  previous  to  her  acute  illness,  lent  color  to  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  Paula  Morton  might  be  equally  deficient  in  this  regard,  in  that 
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both  personalities  were  forced  to  act  through  the  same  disabled  brain:  that 
!iC  a?  "'hich  spirit  might  be  in  residence  at  the  time. 
Naturally,  the  reasoning  was  not  logical — not  conclusive  to  a  man  of 
Morton  s  intelligence  ;  and  yet  with  it  he  was  fain  to  be  content 
Of  one  thing  he  was  satisfied ;  Paula,  reincarnated,  could  not  have  loved 
him  more  fondly  than  the  beautiful  being  who  had  voluntarily  abandoned 
t0  ^pd  herself  to  him.  Sometimes  he  wondered,  with  the  chill 
of  death  at  Ins  heart,  how  it  was  all  to  end  ;  and  she,  seeming  to  divine 

wouldSexckLqUeiy’  ***  °ften  1LS  ^  presented  when  he  was  with  her, 
“  iTliat  matters  it  whether  I  recall  the  past  or  not,  so  long  as  we  are 
■dl'etcrnity  r  P'‘eSCnt’  s0  long  as  you  haye  m>’ loTe  for  the  future  and  for 

Paula  might  have  said  that  in  just  such  words  ;  and  the  glamor  of  his 
fooi  s  paradise  encompassed  him  again.  Thus  the  inexplicable  situation, 
in  the  natural  course  of  events,  grew  to  a  climax. 

.  °5f  aitC™°0n  had  been  riding  for  miles  through  the  park-like 
w  oodland  of  the  neighborhood,  their  horses  keeping  leisurely  pace  through 
aisles  white  with  the  bloom  of  dogwood.  For  a  while  Morton  had  entfr 
tamed  his  companion  with  reminiscences  of  that  happy  by-gone  time 
which  was  a  reality  to  him,  a  pleasing  effort  of  the  imagination  to  her 
Her  responsiveness  was  an  encouragement  to  him  ;  and  he  began  at  the 
beginning,  closing  with  the  untimely  end. 

There  were  tears— tears  of  genuine  sympathy  and  sorrow— in  her  limpid 
ejesashe  ceased  speaking.  So  graphic  had  been  his  description  of  that 
last  scene  m  the  cemetery— that  end-all  to  his  hope  and  joy— that  she 
seemed  to  see  the  lonely  figure  beside  the  open  grave,  to  hear  his  sobs 
mingling  with  the  sough  of  the  rainy  wind,  and  to  feel  the  unutterable 
desolation  of  that  grievous  hour. 

“Loyd,”  she  said,  after  a  brief  pause,  her  tone  suggestive  of  unshed 
tears,  you  must  take  me*  to  her  grave  some  day.” 

“  Whose  grave  ?”  lie  demanded  sharply,  her  sympathy  for  the  first  time 
striking  a  discordant  note  in  Ins  soul. 

“Her  grave,”  she  answered,  wonderingly,  “your  wife’s.” 

He  slid  from  liis  saddle,  allowing  his  horse  to  turn  to  the  lush  grass 
and  came  to  her  side.  He  took  her  hand  in  both  of  his  and  looked  up  into 
her  faee  with  an  intensity  that  startled  her.  * 

stand  r*  graVe  WaS  y°Ur  grilYe’  Pau]a>”  he  said-  “  Can  you  not  under- 

“It  is  hard  to  realize,”  she  faltered. 

“And  you  are  my  wife  !  ” 

She  turned  pale  so  suddenly  that  he  would  have  been  alarmed,  had  not 
Iron'1™  "  lnstant,y  returned  deeper  than  before  upon  cheek  and 

“  Your  wife !” 

“  My  wife  in  the  sight  of  God  !  Oh,  have  no  doubt  of  it:  for  your  in- 
decision  would  drive  me  mad !  Paula  was  mv  wife,  and  you  are  Paula  '” 
Yes,  but  Paula  m  another  form.” 

“  Exactly  !  But  still  my  wife  !” 

“  Not  in  the  sight  of  man.” 

“  Then  the  sooner  we  are  made  one  again,  the  better !”  he  went  on  im¬ 
petuously.  ‘See,  yon  wear  your  own  betrothal-ring.  Canyon,  will  you 
submit  to  the  absurdity  of  a  second  marriage  ceremony,  for  the  sake  of  the 
blind  world’s  opinion  ?” 
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“  I  can  and  will,'’  she  answered. 

“Then  let  there  be  no  delay  !” 

Tle  rortelictl  up,  and,  bending  low,  she  kissed  him  upon  the  lips ;  and  she 
did  it  jso  frankly,  trustingly,  that  henceforth  he  banished  every  doubt 
every  vestige  of  uncertainty  to  that  vague  realm  whither  much  of  his 
outraged  common-sense  had  lied. 

Late  that  night  a  wailing  cry  startled  the  quiet  of  the  house— a  crv  low 
but  suflieient  ill  carrying-power  to  rouse  Mrs.  Effingham  from  the  depths 
or  lier  first-  sleep.  Hurrying,  breathless  with  apprehension,  through  the 
dressing-room  which  separated  her  chamber  from  Romaine’s,  speechless 
was  her  amazement  and  alarm  to  find  the  girl  standing  before  her  mirror 
he  candelabra  ablaze  on  either  side,  robed  from  bead  to  foot  in  white’ 
tne  splendid  masses  of  her  hair  sweeping  about  her  shoulders.  Upon  her 
“  Veek  scintillated  rivulets  of  diamonds,  heir-looms  of 

descended  to  each  daughter  of  the  house  upon 
hei  eighteenth  birthday ;  while  in  her  hand,  held  at  arm’s  length,  glittered 
ail  object  which  bad  the  sheen  of  blent  gold  and  jewels— a  tiny  objeetthat 

lnf°  t-’iCi pahl1-  Upon  this  obJeet  "'ere  her  eyes  riveted, 
with  a  sort  of  wild  dismay  in  their  inspection.  She  seemed  entranced 
and  for  a  minute  the  watcher  dared  give  no  sign  of  her  intrusion. 


CHAPTER  X. 

“  Wilt  thou  pluck  my  fair  son  from  mine  age. 

And  rob  me  of  a  happy  mother’s  name?” 

The  events  which  led  up  to  the  somewhat  dramatic  climax  in  Romaine’s 
chamber  at  midnight  would  scarcely  seem  to  warrant  so  pronounced  a 
ensis.  Ail  agreeable  evening  had  been  passed  in  the  music-room,  Morton 
and  Hubert  smoking,  Mrs.  Effingham  busied  with  some  bit  of  fancy-work 
wlule  Romanic  played  the  piano  or  sang,  as  her  mood  suggested.  She  was 
an  ardent  musician,  possessed  of  a  fine  mezzo-soprano  voice,  which  had 
been  trained  m  the  best  schools.  Her  fancy  was  for  the  fantasticism  of 
the  more  modern  composers;  and  upon  this  occasion,  being  in  the  vein  she 
sang,  with  remarkable  effect,  the  weird  night-song  of  the  slave  in  Gold- 
mark  s  Queen  of  Sheba,”  the  dreamy  Berceuse  from  “  Lakme”  and  two 
or  three  of  Meyer  Hclmund’s  idyllic  creations.  The  vibrant  tenderness 
and  surpassing  melody  of  her  voice  filled  her  hearers  with  wonder  Never 
had  she  sung  with  such  depth  of  feeling;  and  they  marvelled  at  it  re¬ 
garding  the  performance  as  a  revelation.  Naturally,  as  the  evening  wore 
oil  a  reaction  set  in,  a  pallid  exhaustion  took  the  place  of  the  heightened 
color  of  check  and  lip,  and  finally  Romaine  rose  from  the  piano  unnerved 
and  hysterical.  The  party  promptly  broke  up,  and  Mrs.  Effingham  led  the 
way  to  her  daughter  s  chamber. 

By  eleven  oUock  the  good  lady  had  left  Romaine,  apparently  calm 
i  he  night a<!0  '  llersu  f’  ln  t  le  b;mds  her  maid,  and  had  retired  for 

’lllu  S°"'n  of  India  silk  had  been  exchanged  for  a  garment  of  soft  white 

Wattc-in^mfrrpn  flo'vl,!=  P^e™  of  which  suggested  the  graceful  robes  of 
Watteau  and  Greuze,  and  in  it  the  young  mistress  of  Belvoir  reclined  at  ease 
upon  her  couch.  So  lost  was  she  in  revery,  that  she  took  no  heed  of  the 
mmd,  who,  her  preparations  for  the  night  completed,  glided  to  the  back  of 
the  couch  and  stood  waiting.  The  Dresden  clock’s  faint  tick  became  audi- 
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I'li-',  ••ind  presently  the  chime  rang  out.  The  oppressive  silence  broken,  the 
maid  spoke: 

“  Will  Miss  Romaine  have  her  hair  brushed  now?” 

Romaine  turned  with  a  start,  casting  one  exquisitely  moulded  arm  up  to 
the  back  of  the  couch,  so  that  she  faced  the  speaker. 

“  I  must  have  been  asleep  or  in  a  trance !”  she  exclaimed  in  a  dazed  way. 
“  No,  no,  Eunice  ;  I  will  braid  my  hair  to-night.  Go  to  bed.  It  is  late. 
See,  it  is  half-past  eleven.” 

“But,  miss,  I — ” 

“  Yes,  I  know  you  would  work  over  me  until  you  dropped  from  sheer 
fatigue,”  the  young  lady  went  on,  witliasmile;  “but  I  shall  not  permit  it— 
not  to-night.  I  prefer  to  be  left  alone.  Good-night.” 

Reluctantly  the  maid  vanished,  closing  the  door  behind  her. 

The  instant  she  disappeared,  Romaine  rose  and  stood  in  the  faint  glow 
of  the  single  candle,  her  white  robe  lying  in  ample  folds  about  her. 

‘  ‘  At  last  I  am  alone  1”  She  listened  intently  for  some  sound  in  the  silent 
house.  “Alone — with  my  thoughts  of  him!  How  he  loves  me;  but,” 
with  a  fluttering  sigh,  “  how  he  loved  that  other  one — that  Paula !  Am  I 
she  ?  He  says  lam;  and  who  should  know  as  well  as  he  ?  Oh,  it  is  all  so 
strange,  so  mysterious,  that — that  I  cannot  tell.  His  great  love  assures  me 
that  I  must  have  lived  before.  When  I  am  with  him,  I  am  as  sure  as  he: 
but,  when  he  is  not  with  me,  I  seem  to  doubt,  to  be  groping  somewhere,  as 
it  were  blindfold,  among  familiar  scenes.  O  Loyd,  sustain  me,  be  mv 
guide,  or  I  shall  fall  by  the  wayside,  fainting,  helpless !” 

She  crossed  her  chamber  and  stood  before  her  mirror,  gazing  intently  at 
her  reflection.  Presently  she  withdrew  the  golden  pin  from  her  hair  and 
let  its  rich  masses  fall  about  her  shoulders  like  a  bronze-gold  veil. 

“His  wife!”  she  murmured,  smiling  wanly  at  her  image;  “his  wife 
again  after  some  lapse  of  time !  How  long  a  time  ?  Ah,  does  he  detect 
some  change  in  me  which  ho  is  too  loyal  to  notice  ?  With  time,  come 
change  and  decay.  How  can  I  tell  how  changed  I  may  be— in  his  sight  ?” 
She  shuddered,  and  peered  more  keenly  at  the  mirror.  “  If  I  am  changed,” 
she  concluded,  with  a  pretty  assumption  of  desperate  resolution,  “  it  is  my 
duty  to  repair  the  ravages  of  time.  I  will  be  dressed  like  any  queen  at  her 
bridal.  I  will  wear  all  my  jewels,  and  let  their  lustre  conceal  defects  from 
even  his  generous  eyes.  He  loves  me;  but  I  must  struggle  to  hold  that 
love.  My  jewels  !  Where  are  my  jewels  ?  How  shall  I  look  in  them  ?” 

With  feverish  haste  she  opened  the  compartments  of  the  toilet-table  until 
her  eager  hands  fell  upon  a  casket  of  dull  red  leather,  faded  and  bruised. 
Within,  however,  the  velvet  cushions  were  as  fresh  and  white  as  though 
newly  lined ;  there  was  no  more  hint  that  four  generations  had  gazed  upon 
their  sheeny  lustre  than  there  was  hint  of  age  in  the  priceless  gems  that 
nestled,  glittering  like  captured  stars,  amid  their  depths. 

Romaine  uttered  a  sigh  of  delight,  and,  with  eager,  trembling  hands,  hung 
the  chained  brilliants  upon  her  neck  and  arms.  Then  she  lighted  the 
candelabra  beside  the  mirror,  and  stood  back,  speechless  before  her  own 
surpassing  beauty. 

“  Would  he  could  see  me  now!"  she  exclaimed  naively,  entranced,  then 
bent  forward  to  insert  still  other  jewels  in  her  ears. 

At  that  moment  an  object  set  in  gold  and  rimmed  with  diamonds  caught 
her  eye.  She  had  not  noticed  it  before,  but  now  it  riveted  the  inspection 
of  her  verj’  soul. 

She  snatched  it  from  the  case  with  a  low,  wailing  cry,  akin  to  the 
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iii  night  mure,  and  held  it  at  arm's 


smothered  utterance  of  one  laborin'' 
length,  breathless,  speechless. 

iU  gems’  t"U  of  *  maa’a  i^tneface 

And  it  was  at  this  moment,  supreme  enough  to  thrill  poor  Komaine’s  re- 
r.vmg  intellect,  that  Mrs.  Effingham  hastily  entered  the  chamber 
the  lateness  of  the  hour,  coupled  with  her  daughter’s  inconTuous  toilet 
startled  the  good  lady  into  the  passing  fancy  tliift  some  unexpected  cisis 
had  arnved  that  Romame  had  indeed  taken  leave  of  her  senses.  She 
uttered  some  stifled  exclamation  and  stood  spell-bound.  As  quick  is 
the  Imnulcr81  P1  6  miniature  into  its  case  and  turned  to  confront 
“Mother!”  she  exclaimed,  her  voice  trembling  with  repressed  emotion 

wake  vo^'fnr  t’  y°U  f?  C°T  !  0thenvise  1  should  hale  been  forced  to 
wake  jou,  for  I  cannot  sleep,  I  cannot  wait  another  hour,  another  minute 
1  must  speak  now,  this  instant !”  ' 

vr.XXwi  ni(:thf41aud  laid  her  jewelled  arms  about  her  neek,  her 

attitude  eloquent  of  the  yearning  of  lier  soul. 

tI,a,t  Sfl?-  ™”gham  commanded  herself 
.sumeiuitl}  to  conceal  the  dire  apprehension  that  ;issailed  lier. 

wonMn.,80  y°U  s,lidl  speak,  my  darling,”  sIle  answered  soothingly,  as  one 
Mould  humor  a  perverted  fancy ;  “  unburden  your  whole  heart  to  me.” 
-Mother,  I  was  to  have  been  married  this  month  ” 

“  ^es,  my  dear  child.” 

How  many  days  are  we  from  the  date  proposed  ?” 
taS6  anX'°US  pallor  of  the  lady’s  face  overspread  her  lips  and  she  hesi- 
“  W1>at  does  it  matter,  dear?”  she  faltered. 

to  '1  mat£er !”  echoed  Eomaine  steadily  ;  “  it  matters  much— 

Events  have  become  confused  in  my  mind  since  my  illness  ;  so  von 

forlf  wish  to°know.”°0n  1  WM  *°  W  been  Y°“  ^ 

reply"1'6  twentloth  of  Jfay  was  the  day  appointed,”  was  the  reluctant 

u  And  it  is  now?” 

“  The  fifth.” 

I  u'XlX1  a  to  wait !  And  delays  are  dangerons.  Mother, 

^Everything, 1Romain^”6SS  “  6  e“t  ^  Is  eVery*binS  PreParad  ?” 

oneeSe  s^nerthe  better.”60"11  da"ger  ?  ^  my  marriage  take  place  at 
“Eomaine !” 

“  Loyd  I’’'8  spoken  to‘day !  be  would  second  my  petition  were  he  here.” 

her  Wank  amalemeuE  ^  6mbraCe  “  sb°  Spoke’  and  stood  starinS  at 
!  |  ^d !”  s,he  added  faintly;”  it  is  Loyd  you  wish  to  marry  ?” 

,,  ,  ."hfom  else?”  answered  Eomaine,  smiling  calmly;  “yon  would  not 
nans  X  S'  ?»r’ if  yo"  kae'r  Oh,  T  am  nVt  demented, X 
fove  y  Mntwk'tf  1  “,yf  a=a,m> thanks  t0  the  magnetism  of  his  great 

X®:  * 1  thought  that  he  were  never  to  have  the  right  in  the 

itX«f  God  aT|d  man  to  call  me  wife,  I  should  pray' for  death— ay,  court 

i  nmveTXSt  me  in  my  loYe-  aad  you  kill  me^Xt 

mj  prayei.  and  jou  not  only  give  me  life,  hut  lieaveu  upon  earth  1” 
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It  cannot  be  said  that  Mrs.  Effingham  was  wholly  unprepared  for  the  turn 
affairs  had  taken.  Setting  aside  Hubert’s  expressed  suspicions,  her  wo¬ 
man’s  instinct  had  vaguely  warned  her  how  this  inexplicable  course  of 
love  had  raised  Morton  upon  its  bosom,  leaving  Drummond  high  and  dry, 
stranded  upon  the  stale  and  unprofitable  shore  of  Neglect.  And  yet,  out  of 
sheer  loyalty  to  Drummond  and  his  interests,  she  had  refused  to  listen  to 
that  mysterious  voice,  stiller  and  smaller  than  the  voice  of  conscience. 
She  had  waited  to  be  convinced  by  some  ulterior  medium  which,  after  all* 
she  knew  could  but  accord  with  her  own  unacknowledged  convictions.  ’ 

From  her  son  next  day  she  received  but  cold  comfort,  though  it  was 
gently  offered,  according  to  his  wont. 

“  1  told  you  so,”  he  remarked.  “  For  Colley’s  sake,  I  have  done  what  r 
could,  only  to  be  met  by  dismal  failure.  I  will  never  venture  to  risk  so 
much  again.  We  must  accept  the  inevitable,  dear  mother,  and  make  the 
best  of  a  situation  which,  if  inexplicable,  is  far  from  desperate.  I  can 
only  say,  God  grant  that  Romaine’s  determined  action  may  not  prove  lo 
)>e  some  insane  caprice  1” 

“Amen  to  that !”  came  the  faltering  reply. 

The  lady’s  first  interview  with  Morton  after  the  revelation  was  managed 
in  more  diplomatic  fashion. 

She  met  the  young  physician  in  the  garden  before  breakfast  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning.  She  kissed  him  in  silence,  and  held  his  hands  while  the 
unbidden  tears  welled  within  her  haggard  eyes. 

“  Romaine  has  spoken!”  he  exclaimed,  interpreting  the  mute  eloquence 
of  her  attitude. 

She  bowed  her  head  in  assent. 

“And  you— you  have  given  your  consent  ?”  he  asked  tremulously. 

“  Did  you  not  warn  me  that  it  might  be  fatal  to  thwart  Romaine  in  anv 
way?”  J 

“  That  is  not  answering  my  question,”  he  said  with  sudden  sternness : 
“do  you  give  your  consent  to  our  marriage ?” 

“  Romaine’s  peace  of  mind  is  paramount  to  all  other  considerations,” 
she  answered ;  “  her  will  is  my  law.” 

“  But  yon  are  reluctant  to  give  her  to  me.” 

“  I  know  no  reluctance  where  her  wishes  are  concerned.  I  have  closed 
my  eyes  to  every  other  consideration  save  her  happiness,  Loyd  ;  and  with 
all  my  heart  I  give  her  to  yon — for  her  sake.” 

And  with  such  modicum  of  consolation  he  was  obliged  to  be  content. 

Considering  the  eminent  social  position  of  the  persons  concerned  it  is 
small  wonder  that  the  report  of  Romaine’s  change  of  heart  swept  society 
like  a  whirlwind.  The  indignation  that  was  expressed  on  the  score  of  the 
young  lady’s  so-called  frailty  was  not  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  the 
fashionable  world  loved  Morton  less,  but  that  it  loved  Drummond  more. 
Had  the  latter  gentleman  stood  by  his  guns,  he  would  have  been  the  hero 
of  the  hour  and  received  a  greater  meed  of  sympathy  than  is  usually 
vouchsafed  the  banished  lover  ;  but,  as  he  had  played  the  renegade  when 
he  should  have  formally  opposed  his  rival,  society  shrugged  its  shoulders, 
and  saw  to  it  that  Morton's  prowess  did  not  want  praise  and  esteem. 
Thus  ever  does  the  myopic  world  deceive  itself. 

It  was  decided  that  the  ceremony  should  be  accomplished  upon  the 
twelfth  day  of  the  month,  that  it  should  be  conducted  with  the  strictest  pri¬ 
vacy,  and  that  no  invitations  should  be  issued.  Of  course  there  would  be 
“  after-cards,”  and  in  due  course  there  would  be  receptions  upon  the  re- 
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turn  of  the  pair  from  a  sojourn  in  Europe.  Sueli  were  the  hasty  arrange¬ 
ments,  to  which  all  concerned  agreed.  1  h 

The  change  from  doubt  to  certainty  operated  most  favorably  upon  Mor- 
ton-the  galling  irritability  of  the  past  few  weeks  vanished;  the  natu¬ 
ral  buoyancy  of  his  early  youth  returned;  he  seemed  to  find  a  zest  in 
living,  which  was  a  surprise  and  delight  to  no  one  more  than  to  himself 
Romanic,  oil  the  other  hand,  though  to  all  appearance  happv  and  con¬ 
tent,  endured  nameless  torture  when  left  to  herself—lier  nights  were  hid¬ 
eous  epochs  of  harassing  suspense  and  misgiving ;  the  unattended  hours  ot¬ 
her  days  were  rendered  unbearable  by  some  invisible  incubus  which  she 
was  neither  aide  to  explain  nor  banish.  Ever  and  anon  she  would  seem 
to  herself  to  lie  upon  the  verge  of  some  explanation,  some  solution  of  the 
enigma  with  which  she  wasted  herself  in  unavailing  battle  ;  but  no  sooner 
,  vl1',®  '“‘‘-self  approaching  this  most  desirable  consummation,  than 

she  ted  into  the  toils  of  Morton’s  irresistible  influence,  and  was  content  to 
find  herself  the  victim  of  his  soothing  wiles.  In  a  word,  her  meditations 
upon  the  subject  simply  resolved  themselves  into  this  formula :  "When  I 
am  with  him,  I  love  him  beyond  question  ;  when  I  am  not  with  him  un¬ 
love  is  crossed  by  doubt.  ’  - 

As  if  by  instinct  Morton  divined  the  threatening  condition  of  her 
mind,  and  consequently  left  no  stone  unturned  to  hasten  the  prepara¬ 
tions  for  lus  marriage.  Circumstances  forced  him,  in  great  measure  to 
relax  his  sedulous  care  and  espionage.  To  all  appearance  he  found  his 
pahent  as  hale,  mentally  and  physically,  as  she  had  ever  been  •  and 
though  he  was  by  no  means  free  of  apprehension  on  her  account  he  did 
not  scruple  to  absent  himself  as  often  as  he  found  it  necessary  for  him 
to  make  some  adjustment  of  his  affairs  in  view  of  an  indefinite  sojourn 
abroad  Then,  too,  he  experienced  the  liveliest  satisfaction  in  setting 
his  somewhat-  neglected  house  in  town  in  order,  and  in  beautifying 
its  every  detail  for  the  reception  of  his  bride.  The  wilful  methodical 
nature  of  the  man  manifested  itself  in  just  such  minutia  as’ the  hanging 
of  a  drapery  here,  or  the  placing  of  an  ornament  there,  that  he  might 
satisfy  himself  as  to  the  exact  appearance  of  the  place  when  she  should 
come  home  to  it— it.  mattered  not  when.  He  trusted  no  one ;  he  placed  no 
confidence  in  judgment  other  than  his  own.  It  was  a  labor  of  love  •  and 
like  a  labor  of  love,  it  had  long  since  become  a  work  of  faith,  as  was  meet 
— especially  under  the  circumstances. 

Several  hours  of  each  day  Morton  passed  in  the  city,  and  perhaps  nothin* 
afforded  such  ample  proof  of  his  confidence  in  the  establishment  of  affairs 
as  the  composure  and  assurance  with  which  he  returned  each  time  to  Bel- 
yoir.  The  truth  was,  he  had  made  assurance  double  sure,  and  taken  -i 
bond  ot  Fate— or  so  he  was  constrained  to  regard  his  successful  course. 

It  was  during  one  of  these  occasions  of  non-attendance,  a  dav  or  two 
after  the  rumor  of  the  engagement  had  spread  its  facile  wing,  that  an  im¬ 
posing  fa„uly-on  mage,  decorated  as  to  its  panels  with  the  ensign  armorial 
of  the  Drummonds,  turned  in  at  the  gates  of  Belvoir,  and  entered  upon  tin- 
gradual  ascent  of  the  avenue  with  the  cumbrous  roll  of  stately  equipages  in 
general,  and  of  the  Drummond  equipage  in  particular.  Upon  the  hamnu-r- 
ctoth  were  seated  an  ancient  coachman  and  footman,  most  punctilious  of 
mien  and  attire  ;  while  within  the  coach,  bolstered  into  an  upright  position 
among  the  cushions,  sat  a  lady  well  into  the  decline  of  life  and  health  a 
spare,  stem  creature,  with  the  face  of  an  aged  queen.  It  was  a  face  from 
which  the  effulgence  of  halcyon  days  had  died  out,  but  despite  the  rigiditv 
of  its  lines  it  was  still  a  countenance  replete  with  an  inborn  dignity  Letitiii 
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Drummond  had  been  a  beauty  in  her  day,  and  it  was  some  consolation  to 
her  in  her  decline,  to  find  something  of  her  famed  advantages  revived  in  her 
only  and  beloved  son. 

This  son  was  her  idol,  in  her  eyes  a  very  paragon;  her  worship  of  him 
was  the  one  vital  interest  of  her  invalid  existence.  Secluded  from  the  world 
by  reason  of  lier  malady,  she  drew  vitality  from  her  communion  with  him 
as  the  frail,  unearthly  orchid  subsists  upon  the  air  which  its  hale  neighbors 
reject. 

It  had  been  years  since  the  widow  Drummond  had  entered  her  carriage, 
and  she  had  by  no  means  dared  exposure  to  the  dampness  of  this  May 
morning  for  a  trifle.  As  the  homes  leisurely  took  their  way  along  the 
avenue  the  lady  glanced  forth  upon  the  luxurious  verdure  of  lawn  and 
budding  trees,  with  a  critical  scrutiny  not  unmixed  with  malevolence. 

Presently  the  glimpse  of  a  girlish  figure  gathering  lilacs  in  a  by-path, 
riveted  her  attention.  Quickly  she  touched  a  bell,  and  in  the  next  instant 
tin?  coach  had  stopped  and  the  footman  was  at  the  open  door. 

“  1  see  Miss  Effingham,”  she  remarked;  “give  me  my  cane  and  help  me 
out.  There!  Xow  drive  on  a  short  distance,  remain  there  ten  minutes, 
then  return  for  me  here.  You  understand.” 

The  command  was  given  in  a  grudging  tone,  as  if  each  word,  each  breath 
of  the  balrnly  air  cost  her  a  pang. 

From  her  lilae-bowcr  Romaine  had  watched  the  proceeding  in  wonder  ; 
but  as  the  carriage  departed,  leaving  the  withered  figure,  wrapped  in  its 
finery  of  a  by-gone  date,  standing  alone  in  the  silnshine,  she  came  forward, 
her  hands  filled  with  snowy  blossoms. 

They  met  beside  a  rustic  garden-seat,  beneath  hawthorns  full  of  rosy 
bloom  and  the  carolling  of  birds. 

As  Romaine  paused,  irresolute,  the  lady  spoke: 

“  You  recognize  me  ?” 

“  Yon  are  Mrs.  Drummond.” 

“  I  am  Mrs.  Drummond,  Colston’s  mother.” 

She  had  drawn  her  weapon,  and  seemed  figuratively  to  be  examining  the 
keenness  of  point  and  edge. 

Romaine  shuddered. 

“  Where  is  he  ?”  demanded  the  lady. 

“  Where  is — who  ?” 

“  Who ! — who  but  my  son  ?  Whose  absence  in  all  this  wide  world  should 
I  give  an  instant’s  thought  to  but  my  son’s  ?  For  whom  else  should  I  dare 
misery  and  perhaps  death  to  inquire  for  but  my  son  1  Answer  me  1  where 
is  he  ?” 

Poor  Romaine  had  grown  as  pallid  as  the  flowers  that  trembled  and 
dropped  one  by  one  from  her  nerveless  hands. 

“  Answer  mo !”  repeated  Mrs.  Drummond ;  “  I  am  his  mother,  and  I  will 
not  l)e  satisfied  with  any  white-lipped  silence.  What  have  yon  done  with 
my  son  ?  Where  is  he  ?” 

“  I — I  do  not  know.” 

Most  hearts  would  have  been  touched  by  the  pitiful  innocence  of  those 
words  and  look. 

You  do  not  know.  I  will  believe  you  so  far ;  but  why  has  he  left  his 
home — and  me  ?” 

“  How  can  I  tell  ?”  faltered  the  girl. 

“I  can  imagine  yon  experience  some  difficulty,”  was  the  harsh  reply, 
“but  I  mean  to  remove  all  obstacles  from  your  path  so  that  you  can  tell, 
and  also  give  me  a  coherent-  account.  He  had  entrusted  his  happiness  to 
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your  keeping ;  he  had  divided  his  love  for  me  with  vou.  What  account 
have  you  to  give  of  your  stewardship  '  ' 

The  helpless  attitude  of  the  girl  coupled  with  her  wild-eyed  silence 
seemed  to  infuriate  the  lady. 

wonder  you  do  not  dare  to  raise  your  voice  to  answer  me  ”  she 
cned  shrilly;  ‘faithless,  false-hearted  girl !  You  have  wrecked  his  life  : 
And  when  the  news  of  your  ill-assorted  marriage  readies  him,  it  will  kill 
him,  and  I  shall  not  survive  his  death!  Jezebel!”  she  hissed  gripin" 
Romanic’s  ann  in  her  gloved  claw,  “do  you  comprehend  that  two  live-T 
two  God-given  lives  will  be  upon  your  soul  when  you  have  consummated 
tins  unholy  deed  ?  I  would  die  for  my  son.  I  would  even  be  branded 
with  crime  for  the  sake  of  his  peace  and  happiness!  Hove  him!  And 
what  has  your  vaunted  love  amounted  to?  Answer  me,  or  I  wili  smite 
that  mutely-mocking  mouth  of  yours  !  Have  you  not  told  him  a  thousand 
times,  have  you  not  assured  him  by  word,  by  deed,  by  action  that  you 
loved  him  ?  Answer  me  !” 

“  Yes,”  came  the  gasping  reply. 

“  Then  why  have  you  played  him  false  ?” 

“  Oh,  I  do  not  know,  I— I  cannot  tell !" 

She  cast  the  delicate  arm  from  her  as  though  the  contact  were  contain- 
ination. 

“I  hope  to  heaven  you  are  insane,  as  it  is  whispered.”  she  "lisped  wi-ik 
from  excess  of  anger  and  feebleness  ;  “  madness  would  be  your  onlvsalv.i- 
tion  m  my  eyes.  But  I  have  my  doubts,  I  have  my  doubts.  I  shall  raise 
heaven  and  earth  to  find  my  son.  I  shall  go  in  search  of  him  myself  if 
messengers  fail,  and  when  he  is  found  I  shall  send  him  to  vou,  and  1  only 
pray  that  the  sight  of  him  may  strike  you  dead  at  his  feet  if  he  comes  too 
late  ? 

The  grinding  of  the  returning  carriage-wheels  upon  the  gravel  of  tin- 
avenue  interrupted  her  further  utterance,  and  in  silence  she  hobbled  back 
to  the  footman,  who  obsequiously  replaced  her  upon  her  cushions 

Left  alone  amidst  the  whispering  leaves,  the  sunshine  and  the  birds. 
Romanic  slowly  struggled  back  to  semi-consciousness.  She  pressed  her 
hands  upon  her  throbbing  temples,  while  dry  sobs  rent  her  from  head  to 
foot 

“  O  what  have  I  done  ?”  she  sobbed,  “and  what  am  I  doin" 

Like  one  stricken  with  sudden  blindness  she  felt  her  way  from  tree  to 
tree,  leaning  against  their  trunks  every  now  and  then  for  support.  In  this 
pitiful  way  she  reached  the  terrace-steps,  stumbled  and  fell  prostrate  in  the 
gansh  light,  like  a  stricken  flower  discarded  by  the  reapers. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

_  “  The  Devil  tempts  thee  here 

In  likeness  of  a  new  untrimmed  bride.” 

“  8nch  a  mad  marriage  never  was  before.” 

If  Serena  Effingham  derived  any  comfort  from  the  contemplation  of 
Komatne  s  precipitate  union  with  Morton,  that  comfort  resided  in  the  fact 
that  having  secured  the  constant  attendance  and  companionship  of  the 
young  physician,  tho  girl  would  enjoy  immunity  from  the  mysterious  crises 
that  were  likely  to  assail  her  whenever  ho  was  not  at  hand.  There  was 
no  gainsaying  the  point  that  Romaine  was  perfectly  herself  while  under 
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Morton's  influence.  No  one  could  deny  the  potency  of  the  spell  he  ex¬ 
erted  ;  consequently  Mrs.  Effingham  was  forced  to  accept  the  lesser  of  the 
evils,  if  so  strong  a  term  may  he  applied  to  her  gentle  estimate  of  the 
situation. 

It  was  the  good  lady  herself  who  discovered  her  daughter  lying  insensi- 
ljle  at  the  foot  of  the  terrace  steps  ;  and  as  Romanic.  upon  the  reeoverv  of 
her  consciousness,  guarded  the  secret  of  her  stormy  interview  with  Mrs. 
Drummond  even  from  her  mother,  who  was  in  ignorance  of  the  unwonted 
visit,  Mrs.  Effingham  remained  in  an  agony  of  suspense  and  anxiety  until 
Morton  returned  from  town.  At  sight  of  him  the  girl  Hung  herself  into 
his  arms  and  clung  to  him  hysterically,  to  the  perplexity  of  all  concerned. 

When  questioned  regarding  the  cause  of  her  illness,  she  returned  an¬ 
swers  of  adroit  incoherence,  simply  maintaining  that  her  existence  was  a 
burden  to  her  when  separated  from  Morton  ;  that  she  was  wholly  wretched 
and  unable  to  command  herself  when  left  to  herself.  Naturally  such  ex¬ 
traordinary  assertions  lent  color  to  the  suspicion  that  her  mind  was  af¬ 
fected  ;  yet,  when  in  the  presence  of  her  heart’s  desire,  she  appeared  per¬ 
fectly  sane  and  as  soundly  reasonable  as  over  she  had  been.  Her  condition 
seemed  a  hopeless  mystery  to  all  save  Morton  who  was  persuaded  beyond 
peradventure,  that  lie  detected  the  almost  jealous  reliance  of  his  departed 
wife  through  the  mask  of  her  reincarnation. 

From  that  time  forth  he  no  longer  absented  himself  from  Belvoir,  and 
the  expectant  hours  crowded  themselves  into  days  that  all  too  rapidly  took 
their  departure. 

The  eve  of  Romanic's  wedding-day  proved  to  be  one  of  those  rare  epochs 
of  spring  that  are  instinct  with  the  genial  presage  of  summer,  one  of  those 
intense  days  which  May  has  in  her  gift,  when  one  involuntarily  seeks  the 
shady  side  of  city  streets,  or  wanders  into  the  shadows  of  the  woods  to 
escape  the  garish  splendor  of  the  open  fields.  Such  weather  is  always 
premature  and  ominous  of  impending  inclemency ;  but  it  is  none  the  less 
exquisite  while  it  liusts. 

All  day  long  the  losers  had  luxuriated  in  the  balmy  air,  aud  the  setting 
sun  surprised  them  bending  their  reluctant  steps  homeward  through 
Drummond  copse.  One  by  one  the  swift  hours  had  registered  their  hap- 
•piuess,  their  constantly  reiterated  oaths  of  fealty  and  their  expressions  of 
confidence  in  the  future.  They  had  uttered  nothing  worthy  of  being 
chronicled,  for  they  had  talked  simply  as  lovers  talk,  with  an  intent  signi¬ 
ficant  only  to  themselves.  They  had  laid  their  plans  for  the  future  as  the 
poets  fancy  the  short-sighted  birds  scheme  at  their  nest  building.  Morton 
had  proposed  that,  the  ceremony  over,  they  should  drive  to  his  town- 
house  and  there,  amidst  its  renovated  glories,  forget  the  world  until  such 
time  as  they  cared  to  claim  its  diversions  again.  There  was  method  in 
the  plan  since  he  entertained  some  vague  fancy  that  his  reclaimed  wife 
would  be  more  at  her  ease,  more  at  home  among  scenes  which  had  wit¬ 
nessed  the  happiest  hours  of  her  past.  And  Ronuiine’s  joyous  acquies¬ 
cence  increased  his  fancy  until  it  became  positive  conviction.  He  even 
went,  so  far  as  to  surmise  that  the  soul  of  Paula  would  evince  a  keen  de¬ 
light  and  interest  in  the  new  beauties  of  the  old  abode. 

So  the  sun  had  set  and  the  full  moon  had  reared  her  colossal  lamp  to 
light  them  home.  Suddenly,  as  they  emerged  from  the  copse  and  found 
themselves  upon  the  rustic  path  that  ran  between  Belvoir  and  Drummond 
Lodge,  Romaine  laid  her  hand  upon  her  lover’s  arm  with  a  sharp  gasp. 

“  I  have  left  my  book  up  yonder  upon  the  rocks  where  we  sat !”  she  ex¬ 
claimed  ;  “oh,  Loyd,  how  careless  of  me  !  and  you  gave  it  me !” 
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Morton  laughed  light-heartedly. 

“We  will  send  one  of  the  men  for  it  the  morning,”  he  said;  “there 
will  be  no  pilfering  lovers  in  that  place  to-night,  I  warrant  you.” 

“  But  it  will  be  ruined  by  the  dews,”  she  insisted ;  “we  mav  forget  to 
send  for  it  to-morrow ;  besides,  I  do  not  wish  to  leave  it  there.'  I  will  go 
back  and  get  it.” 

“  You !”  he  cried,  with  a  laugh ;  “  if  you  must  have  the  worthless  thing, 
I  will  go  for  it.” 

“We  will  go  together,  Loyd.” 

“Mo,”  he  objected,  in  the  gently  authoritative  tone  which  had  become 
habitual  with  him,  “  you  are  completely  tired  out  and  the  climb  would 
prove  the  one  straw  too  many.  But  how  can  I  leave  you  here  V 

“  What  is  there  to  fear?  We  are  within  gun-shot  of  home.” 

Morton  hesitated  an  instant ;  then  he  said  with  some  reluctance, 

“  Would  you  mind  walking  on  alone  ?  I  will  make  haste,  take  a  short 
cut  through  the-copse  and  meet  you  upon  the  lawn.” 

“  Very  well !  I  will  walk  slowly.” 

For  some  reason,  which  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  account  for,  he 
stooped  and  kissed  her  where  she  stood  in  a  mellow  ray  of  the  risen  moon. 

“Why  are  you  so  particular  about  that  little  book?”  he  asked  tremu¬ 
lously. 

“  I  have  already  told  you,  dear,”  she  answered. 

1  ‘  Because  I  gave  it  you  ?” 

“Yes ;  for  that  reason  it  is  precious,  invaluable  in  my  eyes.” 

“  My  darling  1  God  bless  you  for  those  sweet  words  1  To  hear  them 
from  your  dear  lips  again  I  would  go  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  !” 

It  was  simply  lovers’  parley,  but  for  some  reason  each  felt  its  vague  sig¬ 
nificance  which  in  some  way  seemed  portentous.  He  kissed  her  again, 
and  left  her  alone  in  the  woodland  path. 

At  one  period  of  her  life,  that  happy  time  when  a  trip  to  Drummond 
Lodge  had  been  numbered  among  the  chief  joys  of  her  innocent  life, 
Romaine  had  been  familiar  with  every  wild  flower  that  bloomed,  with 
every  bird  that  sang  in  the  copse  ;  but  since  her  mysterious  illness  all  that 
bad  passed  and  the  place  seemed  strange  to  her.  Small  wonder  then  that, 
in  the  exaltation  of  parting  with  Loyd  Morton  and  in  the  dubious  moon¬ 
beams.  she  turned,  not  towards  Belvoir,  but  in  the  direction  of  Drum¬ 
mond  Lodge.  The  night  was  one  of  ideal  loveliness  and  as  she  leisurely 
threaded  her  way  between  the  shadows  cast  by  the  great  tree-boles,  she 
softly  sang  to  herself  and  smiled  as  her  quick  ear  caught  the  twitter  of  the 
nesting  birds.  Suddenly  the  sharp  snap  of  a  twig  punctuated  the  chant 
and  its  invisible  chorus,  causing  the  girl  to  pause  abruptly  and  peer  before 
her  into  tho  semi-gloom. 

Could  it  be  that  love  had  lent  her  lover  the  fleetness  of  Fortunio’s  lackey, 
so  that  ho  had  accomplished  his  quest  and  returned  to  surprise  her  ere  she 
had  reached  the  verge  of  the  wood  ?  Impossible  1  And  yet  the  figure  of  a 
man  loomed  before  her  in  the  narrow,  moon-lit  path  !  Her  heart  fluttered, 
then  sank  like  a  dead  thing  in  her  bosom,  while  the  words  of  glad  wel¬ 
come  expired  upon  her  blanched  lips. 

For  she  had  recognized  the  man,  and,  by  some  swift  divination  of  asso¬ 
ciation,  knew  that  he  had  a  right  to  be  where  he  stood — within  his  own 
domain. 

The  effect  of  the  unexpected  encounter  was  scarcely  less  patent  in  the 
case  of  Colston  Drummond.  He  uttered  some  inaudible  exclamation  of 
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surprise,  halted,  then  advanced  a  step,  staring  at  the  apparition  in  awed 
silence. 

“Romaino!”  he  murmured  at  last,  as  if  fearful  of  breaking  the  spell 
and  dissolving  the  vision  by  the  mere  sound  of  his  voice  ;  “  Romaino,  can  it 
be  you — here — at  this  hour  ?  In  heaven’s  name,  where  are  you  going  ?” 

“Home,”  she  faltered,  her  very  utterance  paralyzed  by  amazement  and 
vague  fear. 

“  Home !”  he  echoed  more  distinctly,  emboldened  by  the  vital  voice  of 
the  phantom ;  “  you  are  going  in  the  wrong  direction.  Tou  are  but  a  few 
steps  from  the  Lodge.  My  poor  girl,  why  are  you  here  and  alone  ?” 

He  spoke  with  the  infinite  tenderness  which  was  part  and  parcel  of  his 
manly  nature  :  and,  though  he  came  close  to  her  side,  even  taking  her  hand 
in  his,  she  did  not  cringe.  Somehow  she  felt  soothed  and  calmed  by  his 
presence,  notwithstanding  that  she  trembled  as  the  environing  leaves 
trembled  in  the  rising  breeze,  and  did  not  speak  for  lack  of  self-command. 

“Do  not  shiver  so,”  he  said  gently;  “it  is  neither  cold  here,  nor  have 
you  any  cause  for  alarm — with  mo.  You  have  only  lost  your  way.  Come, 
I  will  see  you  safely  home.” 

Then  she  roused  from  her  passing  stupor. 

“  Oh  no,  no,  no !”  she  cried  piteously  ;  “  I  must  go  alone.  I — he  is 
waiting  for  me.  He  must  not  see  you — with  me.  Only  show  me  the 
way.” 

“  He !”  Drummond  asked  calmly ;  “  you  mean  Doctor  Morton  ?” 

She  bowed  in  silence,  while  an  unfathomable  expression  flitted  across  his 
face,  to  be  lost  in  a  pitiful  smile. 

“■Well,”  he  said,  still  holding  the  hand  that  she  weakly  strove  to  wrest 
from  him,  “  he  can  wait  for  a  few  short  minutes.” 

“  No,  no,  I  must  go  at  once,”  she  wailed  “  have  mercy  upon  me ;  let  go 
my  hand.” 

“Think,  Roinaine  !”  he  commanded  softly ;  “he  will  have  you  for  all 
life,  while  these  few  paltry  moments  with  you  are  all  that  remain  to  me. 
Think  of  it,  Romaine,  and  be  generous.” 

She  looked  into  his  face  and  read  the  anguished  pleading  of  his  eyes. 

“First  of  all,”  he  continued,  “tell  me  how  you  came  here?  May  1 
venture  to  hope  that  in  the  eleventh  hour  you  were  coming  to  speak  a  word 
of  comfort  to  my  mother  ?” 

“  No,  I  had  lost  my  way.” 

“  You  did  not  know  that  I  returned  to-day?"  he  inquired,  hope  struggling 
against  hope  in  his  eager  tone. 

“I  had  forgotten  that  you  had  been  away.” 

“You  had  forgotten!”  he  cried  sadly.*  “0  Romaino,  how  you  have 
blotted  me  from  your  very  existence  !  I  can  conceive  of  your  love  for  no- 
having  changed  ;  but  why  have  you  so  utterly  forgotten  and  neglected  me  ?” 

She  closed  her  eyes  and  replied  in  sobbing  accent,  “  I — I  cannot  tell.  1 
seem  to  have  been  dreaming,  to  be  dreaming  still.” 

“Would  it  were  all  a  dream!  My  darling — there — there,  do  not  start, 
it  is  the  last  time  that  I  shall  ever  call  you  so — darling,  I  only  pray  the 
good  God  that  you  arc  happy.” 

She  did  not  answer,  and  he  went  on  as  though  he  did  not  notice  her 
silence. 

“  Only  to-day,  within  the  last  two  hours,  have  I  learned  that  to-morrow 
will  be  your  wedding-day.  Is — is  it  so  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“  Can  you  fancy  what  that  means  to  me  ?  Oh,  heaven  is  my  judge,  I  do 
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see  you  again  /it  is^oC'inraplii^kffue^ch  lii  brou  “htCusUtSh  l° 

to  beseech  you  ever  to  regard  me  ^  your  to^alf  ri^f  r/'p  °  b-°g  y°"’ 
heart’s  dearest  love,  if  ever  the  shadow  of  sorrow  or  trouUe  Zse?^^1-'' 

merciful  r  leaVCn  the  bitterness  of  this  Iwt  farewell  upon  earth?"1  Be 
ith  the  steadiness  of  summer  rain  flip  inri 

and  !llere  'vere  tears  in  her  voice  as  she  eried^  ^  th° 
h„oS  mad!”  mB  P  aDd  C0Dtin,le  t0  (lream’  for>  awake,  I 

iioment,°while  «no  brief 


he  is  calling  you!  I  need  not  2S,  ™  '  ^  ^  Hark "l 

know  that  we  have  met.  Jtay  God  wL  and’ ™u  H°  ml'St  neVer 

i 

ofttmwo^to  W"°  CamU  f0,'lh  fr°m  thC  dim"^ 

“  In  mercy’s  name,  where  have  you  been *”  lie  o\ol-iiui..a  t  • 

?ng  atawi  "',o  *•  ■-*-*  ”>■*  -  »«■".  "iSr  .c 

“But you  have  been  weeping!” 

r,^amc  confused  and  frightened,”  she  explained,  she  was  about  to 
uUered  S°  lonesome  'vitho«t  you;”  bit  the  word.s  rc^lned  m, 

imse,  what  it  might  portend,  he  could  not  conjecture-  but  tint 

E?sKf.‘sr^r‘  p"“ ,n  »• ta  fius 

...  iitaXm!*.™  ,0“  ” 

th?t°ornen!  wth0  of  a  Uf?tim0  in  tho^  few  brief  moments  ■  and 

IXTrXS  XT  ,h'1  “  ™  ™*»  f ......... 

aJsssftj  5?sMris6ft<to«  .U.U., 
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••1  found  the  book,”  he  remarked  with  effort,  displaying  the  dainty 
volume. 

She  did  not  offer  to  take  it  from  him,  as  he  expected,  as  he  fondly  hoped; 
she  simply  replied,  with  eyes  intent  upon  the  ground, 

••  I  am  sorry  to  have  given  you  so  much  trouble.” 

As  if  by  instinct  he  felt  as  if  virtue  had  gone  out  of  him.  How,  when,  or 
whv,  he  could  not  deterpiine,  but  in  that  hour  an  occult  warning  came 
home  to  him— a  presage  that  his  empire  over  Eomaine  Effingham  was  no 
longer  supreme. 

Had  he  known,  had  he  even  suspected,  that  Komaine  would  weep  herself 
to  sleep  that  night  with  Colston  Drummond's  jewelled  miniature  upon  her 
bosom,  he  would  have  pulled  himself  together,  banished  the  spell  that  held 
him  in  thrall,  and  thus  averted  the  catastrophe  that  the  pregnant  moments 
hastened  to  consummate. 


-i 

;  •  CHAPTER  XII. 

“  But  shapes  that  come  not  at  an  earthly  call 
Will  not  depart  when  mortal  voices  bid.” 

The  augury  of  the  preceding  day's  perfection  proved  correct — Romaine’s 
nuptial  morn  came  up,  veiled  in  murky  clouds  that  promised  a  period 
of  dismal  rain.  The  very  face  of  nature,  of  late  so  bright  and  jocund, 
suffered  an  obscuration  that  left  it  gray  and  drear.  By  sun-rise  the 
mists  crept  swiftly  up  the  hill-sides,  revealed  the  verdant  landscape  for 
a  moment,  and  then,  as  their  custom  is,  descended  in  a  persistent,  chilling 
downpour. 

Morton  and  Hubert  were  the  only  members  of  the  household  to  meet  at 
the  breakfast-table,  which  the  butler  had  striven  to  render  resplendent,  in 
honor  of  the  occasion,  by  masses  of  ghastly  Freesia  and  Narcissi. 

The  conversation  of  the  two  men  during  the  repast  was  desultory  in  the 
extreme.  There  were  dark  rings  around  Morton’s  eyes,  which  betrayed  a 
sleepless  night ;  he  was  nervous  and  constrained  in  manner,  while  the  wan 
pallor  of  his  face  contrasted  sharply  with  the  unrelieved  blackness  of  his 
garments.  It  was  with  evident  relief  that  the  brothers-elect  left  the  table 
and  separated  by  tacit  consent. 

It  had  been  agreed  that  the  ceremony  should  bo  solemnized  in  the  con¬ 
servatory  at  noon,  after  which  the  wedded  pair  should  at  once  be  driven 
to  Morton's  house  in  the  city.  The  preparations  were  of  the  simplest  de¬ 
scription,  if  the  mere  removal  of  the  rustic  seats  from  the  conservatory 
could  be  considered  such. 

To  be  sure,  as  the  appointed  hour  drew  nigh,  various  wiues  were  placed 
upon  the  sideboard  in  the  dining-room,  where  a  bridal-cake  occupied  the 
centre  of  the  table,  upon  which  lay  bride-roses  and  lilies-of-the- valley  in 
richly  fragrant  garlands.  Servants  in  holiday  attire  went  hither  and  thither 
with'  muffled  step ;  otherwise  the  house  maintained  the  most  sepulchral 
silence.  No  sound  of  approaching  equipage  disturbed  the  rainy  day  with¬ 
out  ;  even  the  birds  restrained  their  plaintive  twitter  beneath  the  dripping 
leaves.  It  was  as  if  somo  invisible  dead  lay  in  state  during  that  ominous 
lull  which  precedes  the  arrival  of  the  mourners. 

Left  to  himself,  Morton  paced  to  and  fro  in  the  library.  He  grew  calmer, 
but  by  degrees  more  pallid,  as  the  horn's  wore  to  noon,  until,  when  the 
clergyman  was  ushered  into  his  presence,  his  stern  composure  impressed 
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tho  man  of  God  as  most  extraordinary.  It  was  only  when  the  slowly  chim- 
?  clocks  proclaimed  the  appointed  hour,  that  Morton  evinced  the  least 

f?ra  hlS  chair>  "hilu  a  hectic  S'0"'  flashed  into  his 
face  and  motioned  the  clergyman  to  follow  him.  Scarcely  had  they  en- 
!l‘td  l,!°  conservatory  when  Romame  appeared,  leaning  heavily  upon  her 
mothers  arm,  and  similarly  supported  upon  the  other  side  by  her  mother 
A  tery  bride  of  death  she  looked,  her  splendid  attire  rather  heightening 
liau  relieving  her  pallor.  She  wore  no  jewels,  as  she  had  once  proposed 
to  do  ,  and  she  had  no  need  for  them,  since,  if  ever  loveliness  needed  not 
the  foreign  aid  of  ornament,  but  was,  when  unadorned,  adorned  the  most 
Romame  Effingham  in  her  bridal  hour  proved  an  exemplar  ’ 

They  guided  her  faltering  steps  forward  and  gave  her  into  Morton’s 
beneath’ l.i^oneiCIVen  bCr  "ltU  f'Tcrlsh  caSerness,  and  she  seemed  to  thrill 

the  idmntom^of^n^nswerillgTndlef01110  "'°r<1  int°  hCr  Car  thnt  SUmmonwl 

Thereupon  ensued  an  ominous  pause,  broken  only  by  the  servants  -is 
they  grouped  themselves  at  a  respectful  distance,  and  b/tho  pittes  patter 
of  the  ram  upon  the  glazed  roof  overhead.  1  s  patter 

Then  the  solemn  words  were  pronounced  which  made  the  twain  one— 
\r,?rl°U,(CCC  1;lft  Amen,  without  let  or  hindrance,  and  Roinaiuc 

•  torton  turned  to  her  husband  to  receive  his  kiss.  She  seemed  strong  and 

br  ow  .’V1"-11  sbc accepted  the  tearful  embraces  of  her  mother  and 

n.nt;.^VbiUtrayiUa  tbe,'vhlle  her  ll;,stu  t0  escape  from  the  thraldom  of  her 
Sh  ie  st^d  t0  b°  S°I1U  t0  meCt  the  new  life  uPon  tbe  threshold  of 

,  ,!n'riUgi,tlle  progress  of  her  change  of  costume  she  seized  her  onnor- 
tunity,  when  unheeded  by  her  mother,  to  slip  a  note,  addressed  to  Colston 
Drummond,  into  her  maid’s  hand,  with  the  whispered  petition  that  it  be 
delivered  as  soon  as  she  had  left  the  house.  And  the  ?oyal  Ihtle  eonfed! 
fffte  was  already  upon  her  way  to  Drummond  Lodge  as  the  carriage  con- 
chyw;frdtbe  Wedded  I,air  flashed  into  the  sodden  country  road  that  led 

ft  is  needless  to  state  that  that  day  had  proved  the  heaviest  of  Colston 
Drummond’s  existence.  It  is  true  that  he  had  brought  hfmsetf  to  that 
R  tc  l  resignation  which  closely  resembles  apathy,  but  he  suffered  none 
theless  the  dull  misery  that  inevitably  succeedi  acute  anguish 
Though  he  was  in  ignorance  of  the  hour  which  should  make  the  idol  of 
his  life  another’s,  it  was  enough  that  his  doom  was  destined  to  be  sealed 
;a  „s°”.ePe,rl.od  °£ ‘he  fatal  span  between  sunrise  and  sunset  In  accoto 
.nnte  with  his  wishes,  he  had  been  left  in  undisturbed  solitude  durimr  the 
morning  hours,  and,  as  he  took  no  heed  of  the  flight  of  time  the  servant 
ho  intruded  to  announce  the  messenger  from  Belvoir  found  him  stretched 

ir^e^o“rehlS  h°  had  «*"*  ^h^t 

ma^Zftl'objfctof'fie^visif1’  h°  t0  hiS  **  b™athlessly  de- 

“  FromM^EffingLm"’’16  fr°m  “y  m,'StreSS’  Sir’”  the  ^rl 

“  From  Mrs.  Morton,  sir.” 

He  wavered  for  an  instant,  but,  quickly  recovering  himself  he  groaned 
“  Then  the  marriage  has  taken  place  ?”  ’  g  ed’ 

“  It  has,  sir.” 

‘‘T?®?  what  can  she  want  of  me?”  he  muttered  inaudiblv  as  he  m 
copted  the  missive  and  broke  the  seal.  y’  38  ne  ac‘ 
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He  read  Romanic's  letter  to  the  close  with  no  outward  sign  of  emotion, 
beyond  a  trembling  of  the  hands,  which  he  was  powerless  to  repress.  Sud¬ 
denly,  however,  he  raised  his  eyes,  and  there  was  the  fire  of  an  invincible 
resolution  in  their  depths  as  he  demanded, 

“  Mrs.  Morton  has  left  Belvoir  ?” 

“  Yes,  sir,  more  than  an  hour  ago.” 

“  Have  you  an  idea  where  she  has  gone  ?” 

“  To  Doctor  Morton's  house  in  the  city.” 

“  Thank  you— stay;  you  will  he  faithful  to  your  mistress  and— and  to 
me.”  he  added  gently,  “  and  you  will  keep  your  errand  a  secret’” 

“  You  may  trust  me,  sir.” 

“  1  shall  not  forget  you.” 

Once  more  alone,  he  hastened  to  a  window  and  dashed  aside  the  dra¬ 
peries,  tlte  better  to  secure  the  sickly  light  that  filtered  in. 

“She  1ms  set  mv  soul  on  fire!”  lie  panted.  “0  Romaine,  Homatnc, 
it  had  been  wiser  to  let  me  live  out  my  allotted  time  and  die  in  my  en¬ 
forced  resignation !”  ,  ,  . 

Then  his  eyes  lied  over  the  lines  which  Romanic  liad  penned,  and  which 
ran  as  follows:  ,,  ,  ,  , 

“  My  dream  is  dispelled.  I  have  awakened  to  the  reality.  God  help 
me!  Was  it  His  will  that  I  should  have  met  you  in  the  eleventh  hour? 
To  what  purpose  ?  Why  could  I  not  have  slept  on,  even  unto  the  end?  I 
have  been  roused  too  late.  In  one  hour  I  shall  be  a  wife ;  and,  with  God’s 
help  I  will  prove  myself  worthy  the  name.  But— 0  my  friend,  why 
should  / have  fallen  tiie  prey  of  sneli  ail  inscrutable  fate  ?  You  have  said 
that  some  day  we  shall  know.  Your  words  will  comfort  me  and  give  me 
strength  to  bear  my  burden  without  repining.  I  shall  try  to  sleep  and 
dream  again,  for  such  is  my  only  refuge.  God  be  with  you.” 

He  crushed  the  sheet  within  his  palms,  while  the  panoplies  about  the 
apartment  rang  with  his  exultant  cry : 

“  She  loves  me  !  Thank  God,  it  is  not  too  late  for  righteous  interference 
so  Ion''  as  she  remains  a  wife  in  name  only  !  There  are  hours  between 
this  and  night,  and  all  I  ask  is  minutes  in  which  to  accomplish  her  satia¬ 
tion  !  Come  what  mav,  I  will  go  to  her !” 

Meanwhile.  Morton  and  his  bride  had  sped  over  the  intervening  distance 
and  found  themselves  safely  housed  against  the  storm  in  his  renovated 
mansion  in  the  city.  Blinds  and  draperies  had  been  raised  to  admit  such 
light  as  there  was ;  rare  exotics  spent  their  fragrance  upon  the  genial  air; 
and  a  repast  of  exceeding  daintiness  had  been  spread  for  their  refreshment. 
Everything  had  been  done  which  a  refined  forethought  could  suggest— in  a 
word",  the  cage  had  been  exquisitely  gilded,  and  was  in  all  respects  worthy 

of  the  bird.  ...  .  . 

Beneath  the  mvstic  spell  of  his  presence,  Romaine  liad  recovered  her 
composure,  and  appeared  to  all  intents  and  purposes  her  happiest  self. 
Like  a  pair  of  joyous  children  they  wandered  from  room  to  room,  admir¬ 
ing  the  new  splendors;  and  thus,  ill  due  course,  they  entered  the  apart¬ 
ment,  where,  enthroned  above  the  mantel  and  garlanded  with  pale  blush 
roses,  liung  the  portrait  of  Paula.  Morton  led  his  wife  to  a  point  of  vant¬ 
age.  and  bid  her  look  upward,  riveting  his,  eyes  upon  her  face  the  while 
with  a  hungry  longing.  .  ,  , 

Before  the  blonde  loveliness  of  the  Saxon  girl,  Romaine  paled,  while  a 
shHdder  rent  her  from  head  to  foot.  She  sighed  heavily,  and  turned  to 
Morton  with  a  piteous  gesture. 

“  My  dear  Loyd,”  she  murmured  sadly,  “  never  again  call  me  Paula.” 
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He  recoiled  from  her  .ns  though  each  innocent  word  had  stung  him  to 
the  quick. 

“  My  God !”  he  cried,  “  if  I  thought—”  when  lie  checked  himself  before 
her  look  of  abject  terror,  came  to  her,  and  took  her  in  his  arms.  “  My 
darling,”  he  faltered,  “  if  you  only  knew  what  agony  the  mere  suspicion 
of  your  doubt  causes  me,  you  would  have  pity  upon  me !” 

He  spoke  with  such  suppressed  passion,  with  such  wild  anguish  in  his 
haggard  eyes,  that  her  alarm  faded  to  helpless  amazement. 

I  have  expressed  no  doubt,”  she  murmured  ;  “  what  can  you  mean  ?" 

“  Oh,  I  do  not  know,”  he  moaned.  “  Perhaps  I  am  not  quite  myself; 
all  the  happiness  of  this  day  has  unnerved  me.  But — but  you  bid  me 
never  to  call  you  Paula  again  ;  what  do  you  mean  ?” 

“Why,  simply  that  I  am  so  inferior  to  her  in  loveliness,”  she  answered 
with  a  flurried  smile. 

“Bid  I  ask,  did.l  expect,  you  to  look  like  her*”  he  demanded  fiercely. 
“  Can  you  not  understand  that  the  tlesli  is  dust,  and  to  dust  returns ;  biit 
the  soul  is  immortal  ?  Paula's  body  is  dust,  but  her  immortal  soul  lives 
—lives,  not  in  the  realms  of  bliss  to  which  it  fled,  released,  bHt— where 
does  it  live  to-day,  at  this  very  instant '!  I  want  to  hear  you  tell  me  !” 

He  caught  her  delicate  shoulders  between  Ids  strong  white  hands  and 
glared  like  some  ravenous  animal  into  her  startled  face. 

“  Answer  me  !”  he  commanded. 

“0  Loyd,”  she  wailed,  “how  wildly  you  speak!  IIow  can  1  tell 
where  her  soul  may  be,  since  I  can  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  in 
heaven !” 

“  If  it  is  in  heaven,”  he  cried,  thrusting  her  violently  from  him,  “  then 
am  I  in  hell !” 

With  a  stifled  cry,  poor  Komainc  staggered  to  a  chair  and  sank  upon  it, 
overcome  by  the  conviction  that  .she  had  allied  herself  to  a  madman. 

And  in  the  ominous  pause  that  ensued,  a  light  rap  sounded  upon  the 
closed  door. 

With  a  muttered  ejaculation  Morion  pulled  himself  together  and  went 
to  inquire  into  the  untimely  intrusion.  Upon  opening  the  door,  he  found 
his  man  upon  the  threshold,  stammering  some  words  of  apology,  which 
were  summarily  cut  short. 

“  What  do  you  want  ?”  Morton  demanded  sternly. 

“There  is  a  lady  in  the  office,  sir.” 

“  Where  are  your  wits,  that  you  have  forgotten  your  orders  ?  I  am  not 
at  home  to  patients.” 

“  But  she  has  called  repeatedly,  sir.” 

“  Send  her  to  Doctor  Chalmers,  my  colleague.” 

“  She  declares  that  she  will  not  leave  without  seeing  you.  Here  is  her 
card.” 

The  sight  of  that  graven  name  seemed  for  an  instant  to  petrifv  the  be¬ 
holder,  and  several  seconds  elapsed  ere  he  was  able  to  command  himself 
sufficiently  to  speak. 

Going  to  his  shrinking  wife,  he  raised  her  hand  and  pressed  it  to  liis  lips 
in  a  way  that  was  infinitely  pathetic. 

“  I  must  leave  you  for  a  moment,  to  attend  to  an  urgent  ease,”  he  whis¬ 
pered  ;  “  and  while  I  am  gone,  I  beseech  you  to  pardon  a  love  which  trans¬ 
cends  all  bounds.  Some  day  you  will  understand  all  I  have  suffered.  Be 
lenient  with  me,  for  I  am  an  object  for  pity  1” 

In  the  dimness  of  his  office,  which  had  undergone  no  renovation  and  no 
decoration,  he  found  himself  confronted  bv  the  tall  and  slender  figure  of 
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a  woman  whom  lie  knew  full  well.  The  veil  had  been  raised  from  before 
i  he  appealing  beauty  of  the  face  which  bore  but  slight  traces  of  alteration 
.since  last  he  looked  upon  Margaret  Kevaleon  I 

His  greeting  was  of  so  cordial  a  nature  as  to  preclude  all  attempt  on  the 
part  of  his  visitor  to  apologize  for  her  intrusion. 

“  I  am  more  than  glad  to  see  you,  Mrs.  Eevaleon,”  he  ex_ 

eitedly ;  “your  visit  is  most  opportune.  For  the  past  week  you  have 
been  omnipresent  in  my  thoughts.  AVho  shall  say  that  I  am  not  develop¬ 
ing  something  of  your  own  peculiar  clairvoyance  ?” 

“  I  trust  not,”  she  said,  regarding  the  speaker  with  apparent  uneasiness. 

But  lie  continued,  with  precipitate  heedlessness, 

"  And  how  do  you  find  yourself  since  last  we  met  ?” 

"  My  condition  remains  unchanged,”  replied  the  woman.  “  Indeed,  I  am 
satisfied  that  I  have  developed  into  what  is  popularly  known  as  a  spirit¬ 
ualistic  medium.  But  I  am  wretched  at  the  thought  of  being  the  unwill¬ 
ing  possessor  of  this  so-called  odyllic  power;  and  I  have  come  to  you 
again  to  beseech  you  to  treat  me  for  a  malady  which  I  am  convinced  you 
can  cure  if  you  will.” 

lidding  to  his  adroit  guidance,  Margaret  Ravaleon  found  herself  once 
more  seated  m  the  luxurious  patient’s  chair,  while  the  young  doctor  seated 
himself  before  her  with  his  back  to  the  light. 

Thus  advantageously  placed,  he  replied  with  a  smile, 

“  Indeed,  my  dear  madam,  you  overestimate  my  ability.  I  do  not  pro¬ 
fess  electro-biology.  In  order  to  do  so,  I  should  be  obliged  to  enter  upon 
an  exhaustive  course  of  reading  of  Heiehenbaeh  and  his  disciples.  In 
point  of  fact,  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  believers  in  mesmerism  and  its 
concomitant  fancies.” 

‘  .No  ?”  she  answered  dreamily,  that  singular  absence  of  inspection  dull¬ 
ing  her  tawny  eyes.  “Do  you  know,  doctor,  that  I  am  impressed  to  tell 
you  that  you  are  possessed  of  the  mesmeric  power  to  an  extraordinary 

He  winced  consciously,  but  rejoined  soothingly,  doing  his  utmost  to  in¬ 
crease  the  stupor  which  was  fast  gaining  command  of  his  visitor, 

**  ^  ma^  as  y°u  say ;  it  is  certainly  a  power  second  only  to  your  own. 
What  else  have  you  to  impart?  Anything  that  you  might  say,  I  should 
regard  as  oracular.” 

He  thrilled  from  head  to  foot  with  a  sense  akin  to  sickening  faintness,  as 
he  saw  her  eye-lids  slowly  droop  while  she  extended  her  slim,  white  hands 
to  him. 

“  Give  me  your  hands,”  she  murmured;  “  oh,  dear,  dear,  dear  I  Stand 
back;  do  not  crowd  so!  How  many  there  are  here ! — Ah  !” 

The  final  word  was  simply  an  exhalation.  She  slumbered  profoundly, 
breathing  stertorously  at  first,  but  swiftly  relapsing  into  perfect  calm, 
rhe  trance  had  begun.  The  portals  of  eternity  seemed  to  be  widening. 
The  solemnity  of  the  moment  was  supreme. 

Morton  s  features  became  rigid  as  he  watched ;  his  haggard  eyes  started 
from  tlieir  sockets  and  the  drops  ef  an  icy  sweat  pearled  upon  his  brow. 
He  had  longed  for  this  moment,  and  yet,  now  that  it  was  his,  he  would 
lia\e  given  his  immortal  soul  to  have  been  able  to  play  the  coward  and 
escape  the  consequences. 

In  fact  he  did  withdraw  his  hands  from  the  slight  grasp,  but  in  the  next 
moment  he  was  held  spell-bound,  for  Margaret  Revalecm  was  speaking  in 
that  weirdly  vaticinal  tone. 

“PoorRomaine!  "Where  is  she  ?” 
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outeS^hidSds Wh°  ^  >0U  ? '  SaSped  Morton’  onee  more  grasping  the 

“  Her  father.  You  should  know  me.  I  am  Sidney— Sidney— ” 

“Sidney  Effingham  1”  J 

“Yes,  and  I  am  called  back  to  earth  in  spite  of  myself.  There  is  trouble 
ness  am°QS  tIl0Se  1  dearly  love>  and  1  am  Paine(1.  disturbed  in  my  happi- 

“Your  widow  and  son  are  well,”  murmured  Morton,  profoundly  awed 
by  the  impressive  tone  of  the  presence. 

“  Yes,  yes;  but  Romaine  1  my  daughter,  where  is  she  ?  She  is  no  longer 
with  her  mother.”  6 

“Of  course  she  is  not!”  exclaimed  Morton;  “is  she  not  with  you  in 
heaven  { ”  u 

The  violence  of  the  query  appeared  to  disturb  the  medium ;  her  eyelids 
fluttered  and  her  breathing  became  labored,  as  though  the  conditions  of 
the  trance  had  been  deranged.  Presently,  however,  the  transient  agitation 
subsided  and  a  name  escaped  her  lips. 

“Loyd  !” 

“  Who  speaks  ?”  whispered  Morton,  vaguely  conscious  of  a  change  of 

JM31  SOUallty. 

“  How  can  you  ask  ?  Can  you  not  guess  ?” 

“Mo  !”  he  cried  wildly;  “  O  God  1  I  do  not  dare  to  guess,  even  to  think ' 
Jn  heaven  s  name,  do  not  tell  me  who  you  may  be  !  and— and  yet  I  must 
know  !  I  am  resolved  to  dare  death  itself  to  be  satisfied  !  Who  is  it  that 
speaks  ?” 

“Paula,  your  wife— and  I  am  waiting  1” 

The  listening  air  seemed  to  cringe  before  the  maddened  shriek  that  filled 
the  house. 

Morton  struggled  to  his  feet  and  for  a  moment  hovered  above  the  quies- 
cent  figure  beneath  him  with  hands  outstretched  and  hooked  like  the  talons 
of  a  bird  of  prey ;  then  with  a  groan  he  sank  back  into  his  chair ;  his  arms 
jell  like  plummets  at  his  sides  and  his  head  dropped  forward  upon  his 

HI  Lilhu* 


Meanwhile,  m  the  luxurious  chamber  over  which  presided  the  radiant  ' 
portrait  of  the  dead,  garlanded  in  roses,  the  unhappy  bride  paced  to  and 
fro,  now  wringing  her  delicate  hands,  and  again  dashing  the  terrified  tears 
from  her  eyes.  Each  moment  but  served  to  increase  her  helpless  alarm  • 
she  knew  her  husband's  return  to  be  immediate,  at  least  inevitable  and 
yet  she  could  not  support  the  thought  of  his  advent.  In  a  word,  the  last 
shackle  which  bound  her  soul  in  mystic  spell  had  fallen  away,  and  she  was 
herself  again.  It  had  required  weeks  to  right  the  disordered  brain  awl 
give  it  the  strength  requisite  to  battle  with  the  mesmeric  power  of  its 
master ;  but  at  last,  late  as  it  was,  her  mind  had  fully  regained  its  normal 
tu  notions. 

In  the  midst  of  her  pitiful  quandary  Romaine  was  startled  by  an  impetu¬ 
ous  step  outside  the  closed  door.  She  recoiled  to  the  furthest  corner  of  the 
room,  and  stood  bracing  her  fainting  body  against  the  wall. 

Contrary  to  her  expectation  it  was  Colston  Drummond  who  flung  wide 
the  door  and  stood  before  her. 

The  revulsion  of  feeling  well-nigh  overpowered  her,  yet  in  some  way  she 
was  able  to  demand,  in  answer  to  his  passionate  utterance  of  her  name 

“  'Why  are  you  here  ?”  ’ 

“  Xo  protect  you,  Romaine.”  •.  \ 
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“You  forget  that  I  can  claim  a  husband’s  protection,”  she  retorted 
valiantly. 

“It  is  from  him  that  I  seek  to  protect  you,”  Drummond  exclaimed ; 
••  you  should  not  have  written  to  me  as  you  did,  should  not  have  laid  bare 
your  tortured  heart  and  revealed  the  secret  which  I  have  had  every  reason 
to  suspect,  which  my  great  love  for  you  divined  long,  long  ago,  if  you  did 
not  wish  me  to  fly  to  your  rescue!" 

Site  held  up  beseeching  hands,  as  though  she  would  ward  off  that 
which  she  would  welcome,  and  cried  piteously, 

“Too  late!  It  is  too  late !” 

■Whatever  he  might  have  said  remained  unuttered,  since  at  the  moment 
that  frenzied  cry  reached  their  ears,  freezing  their  blood  with  its  baleful 
import. 

“Merciful  heaven!”  gasped  Komaine;  “it  is  Loyd’s  voice !  Something 
dreadful  has  occurred  !  Oh,  prove  yourself  my  protector,  and  come  with 
me !  Come,  quick,  quick !” 

In  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  the  brooding  twilight,  and  their  un¬ 
familiarity  with  the  house  they  lost  much  precious  time.  Indeed  they 
were  only  guided  at  last  to  the  grim  little  office  by  the  sudden  opening  of 
a  door  through  which  the  figure  of  a  woman  escaped  and  passed  them  in 
swift  flight. 

And  then  they  entered  iu  awed  silence,  to  find  the  bridegroom  sitting  in 
the  gloaming  of  his  nuptial-day  with  pendent  arms  and  sunken  head,  lost — 

“  In  that  blessed  mood, 

In  which  the  burden  of  the  mystery, 

In  which  the  heavy  and  the  weary  weight 
Of  ail  this  unintelligible  world, 

Is  lightened  I  ” 


THE  END. 
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If  she  had  been  condemned  to 
have  her  life  written,  and  been  given 
t  le  choice  of  a  name  under  which  to 
appear  before  the  world,  this  would 
probably  have  been  the  one  she 
would  have  taken.  But  who  could 
1  ave  persuaded  the  humble  child  of 
the  grand  S.  Dominic  that  such  a 
fate  was  in  store  for  her,  or  induced 
her  humility  to  accept  it  ?  Well,  it 
matters  little  to  her  now  whether  men 
speak  of  her  or  for  her,  she  is  alike 
beyond  the  reach  of  their  hollow 
praise  and  their  jealous  criticism. 
But  to  us  it  matters  much.  The 
teaching  of  such  a  life  as  Amelie 
Lautard’s  is  too  precious  to  be  lost; 
it  is  a  lesson  to  be  sought  out  and 
hearkened  to,  for  it  is  full  of  beauty, 
and  light,  and  encouragement  to 
those  whom  she  has  left  behind. 

Amelie  was  born  at  Marseilles  on 
the  1 2th  of  April,  1807.  Her  father 
was  a  medical  man,  eminent  in  his 


profession,  an  honorable  man,  and  a 
good  Christian.  She  lost  her  mother 
at  the  age  of  seventeen.  Early  in  life 
she  met  with  an  accident  which  injured 
her  spine  so  seriously  as  to  render 
her  by  degrees  quite  humpbacked, 
the  progress  of  the  deformity  was 
slow  and  very  gradual,  but  e\en 
when  it  had  grown  to  its  worst  it 
never  looked  grotesque  or  repulsive, 
nor  did  it,  strange  to  say,  take  away 
from  the  singular  dignity  of  her  ap¬ 
pearance  or  from  the  grace  of  her 
movements.  In  person  she  was  tall 
and  dark,  not  handsome,  though  her 
features  had  so  much  charm  and  ex¬ 
pression  that  most  people  considered 
her  so.  Her  intelligence  was  of  a 
very  high  order,  and  pre-eminently 
endowed  with  that  delightful  and  un¬ 
translatable  gift  called  esprit.  From 
her  earliest  childhood  she  began  to 
develop  an  angelic  spirit  of  piety  and 
a  sensitiveness  to  the  sufferings  of 
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others  that  is  generally  the  outgrowth 
of  maturer  years.  The  sufferings  of 
the  poor  claimed  her  pity  especially, 
but  not  exclusively.  The  range  of 
her  sympathies  was  wide  enough  to 
embrace  every  kind  and  degree  of 
sorrow  that  came  within  her  know¬ 
ledge#  This  characteristic  of  her 
charity,  as  rare  as  it  is  attractive,  may 
be  considered  as  the  keynote  of  her 
life,  and  explains,  humanly  speaking, 
the  extraordinary  influence  she  exer¬ 
cised  over  all  classes  indiscriminately. 

After  her  mother’s  death  Amelie 
became  the  chief  delight  and  interest 
of  her  father,  and  she  repaid  his  ten¬ 
derness  by  the  most  absolute  devo¬ 
tion.  Offers  of  marriage  were  not 
wanting  for  the  accomplished  and 
sfirituelle  young  lady,  but  Amelie 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  them  all ;  filial 
duty  as  much  as  filial  love  had 
wedded  her  to  her  father,  and  she  de¬ 
clared  her  intention  never  to  sepa¬ 
rate  from  him,  or  let  any  other  love 
and  duty  come  between  those  she  had 
rowed  unreservedly  to  him.  It  was 
probably  at  this  period  of  her  life 
that  she  bound  herself  exclusively  to 
the  service  of  God  by  a  vow  of  per¬ 
petual  virginity. 

During  many  years  Dr.  Lautard’s 
health  was  such  as  to  require  con¬ 
stant  and  unremitting  care.  Amelie 
nursed  him  u  ith  the  teiulerest  affec¬ 
tion,  never  allowing  her  devotions  or 
her  work  amongst  the  poor  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  her  first  duty  to  him.  He 
expired  in  her  aims,  blessing  her  and 
declaring  that  she  had  been  the 
model  of  filial  piety,  the  joy  and 
solace  of  his  widowhood.  Amelie 
generously  made  the  sacrifice  of  this 
one  great  affection  to  God,  she  drank 
the  chalice  with  a  broken  heart,  but 
w  ith  an  unmurmuring  spirit,  and  en¬ 
tered  bravely  on  the  new  life  that 
was  before  her.  Hers  was  to  be  the 
mission  of  an  apostle,  and  she  must 
go  forth  to  it  unshackled  by  even  the 


hohest  and  purest  of  natural  ties. 
She  had  long  been  a  member  of  the 
Third  Order  of  S.  Dominic,  to 
whom  from  her  childhood  she  had 
had  a  great  devotion.  To  her  pre¬ 
vious  vow  of  virginity  she  now  added 
a  vow  of  poverty,  which,  in  the  midst 
of  abundance,  she  observed  rigorous¬ 
ly  to  the  end  of  her  life.  Dr.  Lau- 
tard,  knowing  her  propensities,  and 
suspecting  rightly  that,  if  her  fortune 
were  left  completely  in  her  own  pow¬ 
er,  she  would  despoil  herself  of  every¬ 
thing  and  leave  herself  without  the 
means  of  subsistence,  tied  it  up  in  an¬ 
nuities  which  could  not  be  alienated. 
But  while  binding  herself  henceforth 
to  the  practice  of  the  most  rigid  aus¬ 
terities,  Amelie  did  not  break  off  from 
her  accustomed  intercourse  with  her 
friends.  She  continued  to  receive 
them  as  hitherto  in  her  father’s  house. 
Dr.  Lautard  used  to  say  that  hospi¬ 
tality  was  a  virtue  which  it  behooved 
Christians  living  in  the  world  to  ex¬ 
ercise  towards  each  other,  and  he 
imbued  Amelie  with  the  same  idea. 
Mindful  of  his  precepts  and  example, 
she  went  on  inviting  her  friends,  and 
enjoyed  having  them  with  her,  and 
surrounding  them  with  attentions  and 
seeing  them  well  and  hospitably 
served ;  at  table  she  endeavored  to 
disguise  her  own  abstinence  under  a 
semblance  of  eating,  or  would  some¬ 
times  apologize  on  the  plea  of  her 
health,  which  had  always  been  ex¬ 
tremely  delicate,  for  not  setting  them 
a  good  example. 

Some  rigid  persons,  unable  to 
reconcile  this  frank  and  genial  socia¬ 
bility  with  the  crucifying  life  of  pen¬ 
ance  and  prayer  and  unremitting 
service  of  the  poor  and  the  sick  which 
Amelie  led,  ventured  to  remonstrate 
with  her  on  the  subject  She  replied 
with  unruffled  humility  that  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  her  to  continue  to  culti¬ 
vate  the  friendships  contracted  for 
her  and  bequeathed  to  her  by  her 
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father,  and  tnat  she  felt  satisfied  there 
was  nothing  wrong  in  her  doing  so, 
and  that  it  did  neither  her  nor  them 
any  harm;  on  the  contrary,  hospi¬ 
tality  was  often  a  means  to  her  of 
doing  good;  a  worldly  man  or  wo¬ 
man  who  would  fly  from  her  if  she 
approached  them  with  a  sermon, 
accepted  an  invitation  to  dinner 
without  fear  or  arriere-pensee,  thus 
enabling  her  to  bring  them  under 
desirable  influences  in  a  way  that 
awoke  no  suspicion  and  roused  no 
antagonism,  and  often  led  to  the 
most  salutary  results ;  a  friendly  din¬ 
ner  was,  moreover,  not  unfrequently 
an  opportunity  of  bringing  people 
together  and  reconciling  those  who 
were  at  variance;  in  fact,  Amelie 
pleaded  so  convincingly  the  cause  of 
Christian  hospitality  as  it  was  prac¬ 
tised  in  the  Rue  Grignan,  that  the 
critics  withdrew  thoroughly  con¬ 
verted  and  rather  ashamed  of  their 
censoriousness.  This  thirst  for  doing 
good  was,  moreover,  so  unobtrusive 
and  so  free  from  anything  like  an 
assumption  of  superiority,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  resent  it;  the  tact  and 
simplicity  that  accompanied  all  her 
efforts  to  benefit  others  prevented 
I  heir  ever  being  looked  upon  as  in¬ 
discreet  or  meddling.  She  had  a 
.vay  of  rousing  your  sympathies  in  a 
charitable  scheme,  or  your  indigna¬ 
tion  against  some  act  of  injustice  or 
cruelty,  and  drawing  you  into  assist¬ 
ing  in  the  one  or  redressing  the 
other  without  your  suspecting  that 
she  had  laid  a  trap  for  you;  never 
preaching,  never  dictating,  she  had 
that  rare  grace,  whose  absence  so 
often  foils  the  most  praiseworthy  in¬ 
tentions,  of  doing  good  without  being 
disagreeable.  Her  conversation  was 
so  sympathetic,  and,  owing  to  her 
mind  being  so  abundandy  stored  by 
reading  under  her  father’s  direction, 
could  be,  when  the  opportunity  oc¬ 
curred,  so  brilliant,  that  the  most  dis¬ 


tinguished  men  delighted  in  it,  and 
flocked  to  the  Rue  Grignan,  count¬ 
ing  it  a  privilege  to  be  invited  to  its 
unpretending  hospitalities.  Amongst 
the  many  illustrious  men  who  ad¬ 
mired  Amelie’s  esprit  and  virtues  and 
who  courted  her  co-operation  in  their 
apostolic  labors,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  was  the  Pbre  Lacordaire. 
The  history  of  their  first  work  in 
common  deserves  special  record,  not 
only  because  of  its  being  associated 
with  “  the  cowled  orator  of  France,” 
but  because  it  is  peculiarly  identified 
with  the  history  of  Provence,  that 
land  so  dear  to  us  all  as  the  birth¬ 
place  and  cradle  of  the  devotion  to 
S.  Joseph.  “Beautiful  Provence! 
It  rose  up  in  the  west  from  your  de¬ 
lightful  land  like  the  cloud  of  deli¬ 
cate  almond  blossoms  that  seems  to 
float  and  shine  between  heaven  and 
earth  over  your  fields  in  spring.  It 
rose  from  a  confraternity  in  the  white 
city  of  Avignon,  and  was  cradled  b) 
the  swift  Rhone,  that  river  of  martyr- 
memories,  that  runs  by  I.)  one, 
Orange,  Vienne,  and  Arles,  and 
flows  into  the  same  sea  that  laves 
the  shores  of  Palestine.  The  land 
which  the  contemplative  Magdalen 
had  consecrated  by  her  hermit  life,  and 
where  the  songs  of  Martha’s  school 
of  virgins  had  been  heard  praising 
God,  and  where  Lazarus  had  worn  a 
mitre  instead  of  a  grave-cloth,  it  was 
there  that  he  who  was  so  marvel¬ 
lously  Mary  and  Martha  combined 
first  received  the  glory  of  his  devo¬ 
tion.”  IVe  all  know  the  passage  by 
heart,  but  we  quote  it  not  so  much  for 
its  sweetness  as  because  it  so  appro¬ 
priately  introduces  the  story'  of  the 
work  in  question,  viz.,  the  restoration 
of  the  pilgrimage  of  Ste.  Baume,  a  pil¬ 
grimage  once  so  celebrated  through¬ 
out  Christendom,  but  of  late  years 
fallen  into  neglect  and  almost  total  ob¬ 
livion.  Tradition  tells  us  the  story  of 
its  origin,  its  growth,  its  glories,  and 
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its  decay.  Its  origin  dates  from  a 
little  bark  that  eighteen  centuries  ago 
came  floating  down  the  sunny  wa¬ 
ters  of  the  Nile  and  rode  into  the 
blue  Mediterranean,  freighted  with  a 
legacy  from  Palestine  to  France, 
bearing  in  its  frail  embrace  none 
other  than  the  family  who  had  their 
dwelling  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of 
Galilee,  and  whose  names  have  come 
down  to  us  with  the  halo  of  that 
simple  and  unrivalled  title,  “  Friends 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.”  Villagers  and 
the  simple  folk  of  the  place  wel¬ 
comed  the  exiles  more  kindly,  let  us 
hope,  than  Bethlehem  had  welcomed 
the  Virgin  Mother  and  reputed  father 
of  their  Friend  some  five-and-thirty 
years  before;  at  any  rate,  Lazarus 
and  his  sisters  remained  in  Provence. 
The  people  gathered  round  the  dead 
man  whom  Jesus  had  wept  over  and 
raised  to  life,  and  hearkened  to  his 
teaching ;  lie  planted  the  cross  upon 
their  soil,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  the 
Gospel  in  their  hearts,  and  in  return 
they  thanked  him  as  the  Jews  had 
thanked  his  Master,  by  putting  him 
to  death.  Lazarus  opened  the  first 
page  of  the  martyrology  of  France. 
Martha  on  her  side  withdrew  to 
Avignon,  where,  on  the  ruins  of  a 
pagan  temple  situated  on  the  Rocher 
des  Doms,  she  builta  Christian  church, 
and  dwelt  there  in  the  midst  of  a 
school  of  virgins,  teaching  the  Gos¬ 
pel.  She  died  at  an  advanced  age, 
venerated  as  a  saint,  and  renowned 
as  much  for  her  sublime  gift  of  elo¬ 
quence  and  her  bountiful  hospitality 
as  for  the  austere  sanctity  of  her  life. 
We  are  not  told  hoiv  far,  if  at  all, 
Magdalen  shared  the  apostleship 
of  her  brother  in  Marseilles;  the 
only  trace  of  her  that  remains 
in  that  city  is  an  altar  in  the 
vaults  of  the  Abbey  of  S.  Victor. 
These  vaults  are  like  catacombs, 
and  the  most  ancient  monument  of 
Christian  faith  that  Marseilles  possess¬ 


es.  The  legend  says  that  Magdalen, 
immediately  on  landing  on  the  shores 
of  Provence,  took  up  her  abode  upon 
the  rocky  heights  of  Ste.  Baume  and 
lived  there  for  thirty  years,  her  life 
divided  between  agony  and  ecstasy, 
between  tears  that  had  never  ceased 
to  flow  since  that  day  when  at  Si¬ 
mon’s  house  she  broke  the  alabaster 
vase  over  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and 
heard  from  his  lips  those  words  that 
have  been  the  strength  and  the  hope 
of  sinners  ever  since :  much  had  been 
forgiven  her  because  she  had  loved 
much,  and  kept  long  vigils  that  were 
but  a  continuation  of  her  faithful  watch 
under  the  cross  and  at  the  door  of  the 
sepulchre.  It  seems  strange,  when 
we  think  of  it,  that  she  should  have 
left  the  country  where  Jesus  had 
lived  and  died,  the  home  at  Magdala 
that  he  had  hallowed  so  often  by  his 
presence,  and  whose  friendly  hospi¬ 
tality  had  often  been  a  rest  and  a 
comfort  to  him  in  his  weary  journeys 
round  Jerusalem ;  that  she  should, 
above  all,  have  tom  herself  from  the 
companionship,  or  at  least  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  of  his  Mother  and  the  disci¬ 
ple  whom  he  loved ;  for  surely  the 
one  remaining  solace  of  her  purified 
passionate  heart  must  have  been  to 
speak  of  her  brother's  Friend  and  her 
own  dear  Saviour  with  those  who 
had  known  and  loved  him  best,  to 
revisit  the  places  he  had  frequented, 
the  site  of  his  miracles  and  his  suffer¬ 
ings,  and  that  hill  of  solemn  and  stu¬ 
pendous  memories  where  she  and 
they  had  stood  together  in  a  com¬ 
mon  agony  of  woe,  hushing  their 
breaths  to  catch  the  last  throb  of  his 
sacred  heart.  But  perhaps  this  vol¬ 
untary  exile  from  those  beloved  asso¬ 
ciations  was  the  last  sacrifice,  the 
crowning  act  of  renunciation,  that 
Jesus  asked  of  her  before  he  bade 
her  farewell  ?  Perhaps  he  expressed 
a  wish  that  she  and  Lazarus  should 
be  in  a  humble  way  to  the  West 
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what  Mary  and  S.  John  were  to  be 
to  the  East,  and  that  they  should 
forsake  the  land  and  the  friends  of 
their  youth  and  go  forth  bearing  the 
good  news  of  his  Gospel  to  France  ? 
He  had  raised  her  once  to  the  rank 
of  an  apostle  that  morning  after  the 
resurrection,  when  he  gave  her  a 
message  to  the  disciples  and  bade  her 
go  and  tell  them  and  Peter  that  he 
was  risen,  and  before  ascending  to 
his  Father  he  may  have  told  her  once 
more  to  go  and  be  the  harbinger  of 
his  resurrection  to  disciples  who 
knew  him  not  and  were  yet  dwelling 
in  darkness.  We  shall  one  day 
know,  please  God,  what  her  motive 
was,  but  meantime  we  may  reverent¬ 
ly  conjecture  that  there  was  some 
such  understanding  between  Our 
Lord  and  Magdalen  which  induced 
her  to  leave  the  country  that  was  so 
full  of  the  fragrance  of  his  divine  hu¬ 
manity,  and  where  his  Immaculate 
Mother  still  lingered  in  childless  de¬ 
solation.  Magdalen  came  to  Pro¬ 
vence,  and  withdrew  to  a  wild  and 
barren  spot,  upon  a  mountain  called, 
in  memory  no  doubt  of  her  first  inter¬ 
view  with  Jesus,  Ste.  Baume;  it  rises 
above  a  valley  that  runs  towards  the 
Alps  from  the  busy  city  of  Marseilles. 
Here  she  dwelt  in  solitude,  commun- 
irg  only  with  her  Saviour,  and  shut 
away  from  cruel  men  who  had  cruci¬ 
fied  him.  Many  and  beautiful  are 
tne  legends  grouped  by  the  simple 
piety  of  the  inhabitants  around  the 
lonely  watcher  of  Ste.  Baume;  they 
tell  you  still  in  reverent  and  awe¬ 
stricken  tones  how  seven  times  a  day 
the  saint  was  rapt  into  ecstasy,  and 
carried  from  her  cave  in  the  moun¬ 
tain  side  to  the  summit  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  and  held  there  suspended  be¬ 
tween  heaven  and  earth  by  angels, 
but  seeing  more  of  heaven  than  of 
earth,  and  hearing  the  music  of  the 
angelic  choirs.  The  peasants  show 
you,  even  in  these  unmystical  days  of 


ours,  the  precise  spot  of  an  abrupt 
sally  of  the  mountain  where  the  an¬ 
gels  used  to  come  every  day  at  their 
appointed  hours  to  commune  with 
the  penitent  and  lift  her  off  the  earth. 
For  thirty  years  she  lived  here  in 
penance  and.  expectation,  then  the 
term  of  her  exile  closed,  the  day 
came  when  she  was  to  be  set  free 
from  the  bondage  of  the  flesh,  and 
admitted  once  and  for  ever  into  the 
presence  of  her  risen  Lord.  Perhaps 
Jesus  himself  whispered  the  glad  tid¬ 
ings  to  her  in  prayer;  or  perhaps  it 
was  only  the  angels  who  were 
charged  with  the  message;  but  any¬ 
how,  tradition  tells  us — and  who 
dreams  of  doubting  it  ? — that  Mag¬ 
dalen  knew  by  divine  inspiration 
when  the  hour  of  her  death  was  at 
hand,  and  that  she  was  filled  with  a 
great  longing  to  receive  the  body 
and  blood  of  her  Redeemer  before 
entering  his  presence  as  her  Judge. 
S.  Maximin,  who  had  been  the  com¬ 
panion  of  Lazarus  and  shared  his  la¬ 
bors  and  his  pilgrimage,  dwelt  in  the 
narrow  plain  which  forms  the  base 
of  the  three  adjoining  mountains,  Ste. 
Baume,  St.  Aurelian,  and  Ste.  Victoire 
— Ste.  Victoire  under  whose  shadow 
Marius  fought  and  defeated  the  Teu¬ 
tons  and  the  Cimbrians.  The  dying 
penitent  was  unable  to  traverse  her¬ 
self  the  distance  that  separated  her 
own  wild  solitude  from  the  hermitage 
of  S.  Maximin,  so  the  kindly  angels 
came  and  performed  a  last  office  of 
love  for  the  friend  of  their  King,  and 
bore  her  across  the  hills  and  the 
floods  and  the  valleys  to  the  oratory 
of  the  saint :  he  too  had  been  warned, 
and  was  ready  waiting  for  her.  He 
heard  her  confession,  pronounced 
again  the  words  of  pardon  that  had 
been  spoken  first  to  her  contrite-soul 
by  Jesus  himself,  and  gave  her  the  holy 
communion.  Then  she  died,  and  S. 
Maximin  laid  her  in  an  alabaster 
tomb  that  stood  ready  prepared  for 
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her  in  his  oratory.  The  piety  of  the 
faithful  surrounded  the  tomb  with 
enthusiastic  reverence  and  devotion  ; 
pilgrims  flocked  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  to  venerate  the  remains  of  the 
queen  of  penitents,  and  to  visit  the 
grotto  where  she  had  lived  and  the 
oratory  where  she  died.  Cassian,  the 
monk,  who  was  himself  a  native  of' 
Marseilles,  after  graduating  in  the 
school  of  the  Egyptian  anchorites,  re¬ 
turned  to  his  native  city,  and  raised  the 
Abbey  of  S.  Victor  over  the  crypt  where 
Lazarus  slept.  Ste.  Baume  and  St. 
Maximin  soon  drew  him  with  irresis¬ 
tible  attraction ;  he  founded  two 
noble  monasteries  there,  and  he  and 
his  monks  kept  vigilant  guard  for  a 
thousand  years,  from  the  IVth  to  the 
Xlllth  century,  over  the  ground 
where  Magdalen  had  wept,  and  over 
the  tomb  where  she  rested.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  VUIth  century,  the 
Saracens  invaded  the  fair  land  of 
Provence,  and  for  nearly  three  hun¬ 
dred  years  it  was  a  prey  to  their  devas¬ 
tating  fury.  During  this  long  period 
of  invasion,  the  Cassianites,  tenified 
lest  the  precious  remains  of  Magda¬ 
len  should  be  discovered  by  the 
enemy  and  desecrated,  thought  best 
to  remove  them  from  the  place  where 
they  were  known  to  be  to  one  of 
greater  secrecy  and  safety.  They 
took  the  body,  therefore,  out  of  its 
famous  alabaster  tomb  and  laid  it  in 
the  tomb  of  S.  Sidonius,  having  previ¬ 
ously  translated  elsewhere  the  relics 
of  the  holy  bishop.  With  a  view  to 
future  verification,  the  monks  placed 
on  the  coffin  an  inscription  testifying 
to  the  two  translations,  and  narrating 
the  manner  of  their  accomplishment 
and  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  it  The  entrance  to  the  crypt 
itself  was  then  walled  up-  with  plaster, 
and  overlaid  further  with  a  quantity 
of  rubbish.  But  six  centuries  were 
to  roll  over  the  arid  heights  of  St. 
Maximin  before  the  entrance  was  to 


be  broken  open  and  the  written  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  Cassianites  invoked. 
AVhen  the  wars  of  the  Saracens  were 
over,  and  men  began  to  breathe  in 
peace,  and  turn  their  thoughts  once 
more  to  the  worship  of  God  and  the 
veneration  of  his  saints,  the  fact  of 
the  translation  of  the  body  of  Mag¬ 
dalen  from  its  original  resting-place 
to  the  sarcophagus  of  S.  Sidonius  had 
faded  from  their  recollection ;  it  was 
only  repeated  in  a  vague  sort  of  way 
that  the  illustrious  penitent  had  been 
removed  to  a  place  of  safety,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  at  a  distance ; 
some  local  coincidences  pointed  to 
the  Abbey  of  Vezelay  as  the  spot 
which  had  been  privileged  to  receive 
and  shelter  her.  By  degrees  this 
belief  took  root  in  the  public  mind, 
and  the  stream  of  pilgrims  began  to 
flow  once  more  and  with  renewed 
enthusiasm  towards  the  venerable  old 
Abbey  of  Burgundy;  crusaders  met 
there  to  invoke  before  starting  for 
the  defence  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  the 
protection  of  her  whom  the  evangel¬ 
ists  had  handed  down  to  us  as  the 
heroine  of  the  Sepulchre ;  kings  and 
prelates,  warriors  and  poets,  sinners 
and  saints,  flocked  to  the  supposed 
tomb  of  Magdalen,  “  till,”  in  the 
words  of  a  chronicler  of  the  time,  “  it 
seemed  as  if  all  France  were  running 
to  Vezelay.”  God  is  slow  to  tell  his 
secrets.  It  was  not  until  the  close  of 
the  Xlllth  century  that  the  illusion, 
which  had  evoked  so  much  piety  and 
so  many  manifestations  of  faith  from 
Christendom,  was  dispelled,  and  the 
truth  revealed.  This  is  how  it  hap¬ 
pened.  We  will  translate  from  the 
Pere  Lacordaire,  whose  Sain/e 
Marie  Madeleine  has  supplied  us 
almost  exclusively  with  the  foregoing 
details : 

“  S.  Louis  had  a  nephew  bom  of 
his  brother,  Charles  of  Anjou,  King 
of  Sicily,  and  Count  of  Provence. 
This  nephew,  who  was  likewise  call- 
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ed  Charles,  and  who  on  the  death  of 
his  father  became  king  of  Sicily  and 
the  county  of  Provence,  under  the 
title  of  Charles  II.,  had  for  S.  Mag¬ 
dalen  a  tenderness  which  he  inherit¬ 
ed  from  his  race,  and  which,  though 
common  to  all  the  chivalry  of  France, 
attained  in  him  the  highest  degree  of 
ardor  and  sincerity.  While  he  was 
still  Prince  of  Salerno,  God  inspired 
him  with  a  great  desire  to  solve  the 
mystery  which  for  six  centuries  had 
hung  over  the  grave  of  her  whom  he 
loved  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ. 
He  set  out  therefore  to  St.  Maximin 
without  any  display,  and  accompani¬ 
ed  only  by  a  few  gentlemen  of  his 
suite,  and  having  interrogated  the 
monks  and  the  elders  of  the  place, 
he  caused  the  trenches  of  the  old 
basilica  of  Cassian  to  be  opened. 
On  the  9th  of  December,  1279,  after 
many  efforts  which  up  to  that  time 
had  been  fruitless,  he  stript  himself 
of  his  chlamyde,  took  a  pickaxe,  and 
began  to  dig  vigorously  into  the 
ground  with  the  rest  of  the  workmen. 
Presently  they  struck  upon  a  tomb¬ 
stone.  It  was  that  of  S.  Sidonius,  to 
the  right  of  the  crypt.  The  prince 
ordered  the  slab  to  be  raised,  and  it 
was  no  sooner  done  than  the  perfume 
which  exhaled  from  it  announced 
to  the  beholders  that  the  grace  of 
God  was  nigh.  He  bent  down  for  a 
moment,  then  caused  the  sepulchre 
to  be  closed,  sealed  it  with  his  seal, 
and  at  once  convoked  the  bishops  of 
Provence  to  assist  at  the  public  re¬ 
cognition  of  the  relics.  Nine  days 
later,  on  the  iSth  of  December,  in 
the  presence  of  the  archbishops  of 
Arles  and  of  Aix,  and  of  many  other 
prelates  and  gentlemen,  the  prince 
broke  the  seals  which  he  had  prefixed 
to  the  sarcophagus.  The  sarcopha¬ 
gus  was  opened,  and  the  hand  of  the 
prince,  in  removing  the  dust  which 
covered  the  bones,  encountered  some¬ 
thing  which,  as  soon  as  he  touched 


it,  broke  with  age  in  his  fingers.  It 
was  a  piece  of  cork  from  which  fell  a 
leaf  of  parchment  covered  with  writ¬ 
ing  that  was  still  legible.  It  bore 
what  follows:  ‘  L’an  de  la  Nativite 
du  Seigneur  710,  le  sixifeme  jour  du 
rnois  de  Decembre,  sous  le  regne 
d’Eudes,  tres  pieux  Roi  des  fiangais, 
au  temps  des  ravages  de  la  perfidc 
nation  des  Sarrasins,  le  corps  de  la 
trfes  clifere  et  venerable  Marie  Made¬ 
leine  a  ete  trbs  secretement.  et  pen¬ 
dant  la  nuit  transfere  de  son  sepul¬ 
chre  d’albatre  dans  celui-ci,  qui  est  de 
marbre  et  d’oii  Ton  a  retire  le  corps 
de  Sidoine,  afin  qu'il  y  soit  plus 
cache  et  a  l’abri  de  la  dite  perfkle 
nation.’  *  A  deed  setting  forth  this 
inscription  and  the  manner  of  its  dis¬ 
covery  was  drawn  up  by  the  prince, 
the  archbishops,  and  bishops  present, 
and  Charles  in  great  joy,  after  plac¬ 
ing  his  seals  again  upon  the  tomb, 
summoned  for  the  fifth  of  May  of  the 
following  year  an  assembly  of  pre¬ 
lates,  counts,  barons,  knights,  and 
magistrates  of  Provence  and  the 
neighboring  counties  to  assist  at  the 
solemn  translation  of  the  relics  which 
he  had  been  instrumental  in  raising 
from  the  obscurity  of  a  long  series  of 
ages.” 

The  news  of  the  event  was  hailed 
with  a  shout  of  joy  by  all  Christen¬ 
dom;  kings  and  prelates  vied  with 
each  other  in  doing  honor  to  the  new¬ 
found  treasure;  gold  and  precious 
stones  poured  in  in  quantities  to  adorn 
the  shrine  which  was  destined  to  re¬ 
place  the  alabaster  tomb  of  S.  Max¬ 
imin.  “  When  the  appointed  day  ar- 

*  u  In  the  year  of  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord  710, 
the  sixth  clay  of  the  month  of  December,  under 
the  reign  of  Eudes,  most  pious  King  of  the 
French,  during  the  ravages  of  the  perfidious  Sar¬ 
acen  nation,  the  body  of  the  most  dear  and  ven¬ 
erable  Marie  Madeleine  ms  secretly  and  by 
night  transferred  from  its  alabaster  sepulchre  into 
the  present  one,  which  is  of  marble,  and  whence 
the  body  of  Sidonius  has  been  withdrawn,  in  or¬ 
der  that  the  other  may  be  better  concealed  and 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  above-named  perfid¬ 
ious  nation.” 
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rived,”  continues  the  Pere  Lacor- 
daire,  “  the  Prince  of  Salerno,  in  the 
presence  of  a  vast  and  illustrious  as¬ 
sembly,  opened  for  the  third  time  the 
monument  which  he  had  sealed,  and 
of  which  the  seals  were  certified  to 
be  intact.  The  skull  of  the  saint  was 
whole  except  for  the  lower  jaw-bone, 
which  was  wanting;*  the  tongue 
subsisted,  dried  up,  but  adhering  to 
the  palate  :  the  limbs  presented  only 
bones  stripped  of  the  flesh ;  but  a 
sweet  perfume  exhaled  from  the  re¬ 
mains  that  were  now  restored  to  light 
and  to  the  piety  of  souls.  .  .  . 

The  fact  had  already  been  made 
known  of  a  sign  altogether  divine 
having  been  seen  upon  the  forehead 
of  Magdalen.  This  was  a  particle  of 
soft,  transparent  flesh  on  the  left  tem¬ 
ple,  to  the  right,  consequently,  of  the 
spectator;  all  those  who  beheld  it, 
inspired  at  the  same  moment  by  a 
unanimous  act  of  faith,  cried  out  that 
it  was  there,  on  that  very  spot,  that 
Jesus  must  have  touched  Magdalen 
when  he  said  to  her  after  the  resurrec¬ 
tion,  Noli  me  langere !  There  was 
no  proof  of  the  fact,  but  what  else 
could  they  think  who  beheld  on  that 
brow  so  palpable  a  trace  of  life  which 
had  triumphantly  resisted  thirteen 
centuries  of  the  grave  ?  Chance  has 
no  meaning  for  the  Christian ;  and 
when  he  beholds  Nature  superseded 
in  her  laws,  he  ascends  instinctively 
to  the  Supreme  Cause — the  Cause 
that  never  acts  without  a  motive,  and 
whose  motives  reveal  themselves  to 
hearts  that  do  not  reject  the  light. 
.  .  .  Five  centuries  after  this  first 
translation,  the  noli  me  langere,  as  that 
instinct  of  faith  had  irrevocably 
named  it,  subsisted  still  in  the  same 
place  and  with  the  same  characters ; 

*  Seven  years  later,  when  the  head  was  taken 
to  Rome  by  Charles,  Boniface  VI IJ.  sent  to  S. 
John  of  Lateran  for  a  relic  which  had  long  been 
venerated  there  as  the  maxillar  bone  of  Magda¬ 
len  ;  on  adjusting  it  to  the  broken  part,  it  fitted  m 
so  exactly  ns  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  w  here  it  had 
originally  been  taken  from. 


tne  lact  was  auinenticatea  Dy  a  ae- 
putation  of  the  Cour  des  Comptes  of 
Aix  It  was  not  until  the  year  1780, 
on  the  eve  of  an  epoch  that  was  to 
spare  no  memory  and  no  relic,  that 
the  miraculous  particle  detached  it¬ 
self  from  the  skull ;  and  even  then  the 
medical  men  who  were  called  in  by 
the  highest  authority  in  the  county' 
certified  that  the  noli  me  langere  had 
adhered  to  the  forehead  by  the  force 
of  a  vital  principle  which  had  sur¬ 
vived  there.” 

The  piety  of  Charles  of  Anjou 
raised  a  stately  temple  to  the  peni¬ 
tent  of  Bethany  on  the  site  of  the 
oratory  of  S.  Maximin.  Boniface 
VIII.,  who  had  beheld  with  his  own 
eyes  the  miraculous  presence  of  the 
noli  me  langere,  endowed  the  basilica 
munificently,  and  authorized  the  king 
to  transfer  the  custody  of  the  relics 
from  the  Order  of  Cassianites,  who 
had  formerly  held  it,  to  that  of  the 
Sons  of  S.  Dominic,  since  become 
renowned  through  the  world  under 
the  name  of  Freres pree/teurs.  A  great 
number  of  popes  visited  the  shrine, 
and  every  king  of  France  held  it  a 
duty  and  a  privilege  to  come  to  S. 
Maximin  and  Ste.  Baume,  and  invoke 
the  aid  and  protection  of  the  saint ; 
up  to  Louis  XIV.,  hardly  a  sovereign 
neglected  this  public  tribute  of  re¬ 
spect  and  devotion  to  her;  but  with 
the  Grand  Monarque  the  procession 
of  royal  pilgrims  came  to  an  end.  The 
red  tide  of  revolution  arose,  and 
waged  war  against  men’s  faith,  and 
destroyed  its  most  touching  manifes¬ 
tations  and  its  noblest  monuments. 
It  broke,  however,  harmless,  at  the 
foot  of  S.  Maximin.  Not  a  stone  of 
the  grand  old  pile  was  touched,  not 
an  altar  profaned,  not  even  a  picture 
stolen  from  the  mouldy  and  unguard¬ 
ed  walls ;  the  most  precious  part  of 
its  treasure,  the  relics  of  Magdalen, 
which  had  been  carefully  concealed, 
were  found  intact,  and  duly  authen- 
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ticated  as  before.  Ste.  Baume  was  less 
fortunate;  the  storm  that  respected  the 
torab  showed  no  mercy  to  the  grotto 
which  had  witnessed  Magdalen’s 
ecstatic  communings  with  her  Lord; 
the  hospital,  the  convent,  and  the 
church  adjoining  it  were  completely 
destroyed;  nothing  remained  but  a 
barren  rock  and  a  portion  of  the 
neighboring  forest.  In  1822,  a  par¬ 
tial  restoration  was  effected ;  the  vast 
and  massive  monastery  was  replaced 
by  a  temporary  building  of  the 
lightest  and  cheapest  materials,  little 
better  than  a  lath  and  plaster  shed, 
to  keep  the  monks  under  cover ;  the 
grotto  itself,  once  so  sumptuously 
adorned  by  the  piety  of  pilgiims,  was 
left  in  a  state  of  nakedness  and 
neglect,  its  costly  lamps  once  abun¬ 
dantly  feil  with  aromatic  oils  were 
gone,  their  lights  extinguished,  like 
the  faith  that  had  kindled  them. 
The  church  was  rebuilt  in  the  same 
superficial  style  as  the  convent,  and 
solemnly  reconsecrated  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  forty  thousand  souls  assem¬ 
bled  in  the  forest  and  down  in  the 
plain.  But  the  material  temple, 
great  or  small,  is  more  easily  lebuilt 
than  the  spiritual  one;  the  temple  of 
stone  was  raised  up  again,  but  where 
was  the  temple  of  the  spirit  which 
had  animated  it?  Where  was  the 
architect  who  would  rebuild  this, 
who  would  collect  the  scattered  frag¬ 
ments,  and  breathe  upon  the  dead 
bones,  and  make  them  live,  and  bind 
them  as  of  yore  into  a  body  of  de¬ 
vout  and  simple-hearted  worship¬ 
pers  ?  Many,  remembering  the  by¬ 
gone  glories  of  Ste.  Baume,  wished 
that  a  prophet  would  arise  and  work 
this  wonder  in  Provence.  Perhaps 
the  wish  took  the  form  of  a  prayer  in 
some  loving  hearts,  and  so  brought 
about  its  accomplishment.  The 
valiant-hearted  son  of  S.  Dominic, 
the  Pere  Lacordaire,  was  to  be  the 
prophet  of  their  desires.  He  rose 


up  and  upbraided  the  people  of  Pro¬ 
vence  for  their  ingratitude  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  their  illustrious  patroness,  and 
for  their  decayed  faith,  and  exhorted 
them  to  stir  up  the  dead  embers  of  a 
devotion  that  had  formerly  been  the 
edification  and  joy  of  Christendom 
to  repair  and  beautify  the  deserted 
grotto  of  Mary  Magdalen,  and  re¬ 
kindle  its  lamps,  and  restore  the  pil¬ 
grim  age  of  Ste.  Baume  in  its  ancient 
fervor.  The  work  was  one  that 
appealed  strongly  to  the  sympa¬ 
thies  of  the  Marsedlese;  but  this  was 
not  enough  to  ensure  its  success. 
In  order  to  make  the  sympathy  effec¬ 
tual,  the  Pere  Lacordaire  needed  a 
helpmate  who  would  go  about 
amongst  the  people  and  put  their 
good-will  into  a  practical  form  for 
him — some  one  who  would  second 
his  exertions  by  docile  and  zealous 
and  intelligent  co-operation.  He 
looked  around  him,  and  his  choice 
fell  upon  Amelie.  He  knew  her, 
and  thought  she  was  of  all  others 
the  person  best  suited  to  his  purpose. 
It  u as  no  easy  or  pleasant  task  the 
setting  on  foot  of  a  movement  such 
as  this;  the  preliminaries  were  sure 
to  be  full  of  difficulties,  often  of  the 
sort  that  make  self-love  wince  and 
smart;  there  was  plenty  of  ridicule 
in  store,  a  goodly  harvest  of  sneers 
and  snubs  to  be  garnered  at  the  out¬ 
set,  rude  opposition  to  be  endured 
from  those  who  had"  no  faith  at  all, 
and  chilling  indifference  from  those 
who  looked  upon  anything  like  a  re¬ 
turn  to  the  forms  and  symbols  of  the 
middle  ages  as  poetic  enthusiasm  not 
practicable  in  the  XIXth  century. 
It  was  just  the  kind  of  work  to  put 
the  daughter  of  S.  Dominic  to. 
She  did  not  disappoint  the  Pere 
Lacordaire,  but  responded  as 
promptly  to  the  call  as  his  own  fiery 
spirit  could  have  wished.  It  was 
in  Amelie’s  house  that  the  eloquent 
Dominican  inaugurated  the  antvri 
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of  S.  Baume,  and  told  the  story  of 
the  great  penitent’s  life  and  death. 
From  the  salon  in  the  Rue  Grignan 
the  burning  words  of  the  orator  went 
forth  to  all  Provence  and  stirred 
many  hearts.  A  committee  was  soon 
fotmed  for  raising  the  necessary  funds 
towards  the  restoration  of  the  grotto 
as  a  preliminary  to  the  reopening  of 
the  pilgrimage.  The  Pere  Lacor- 
daire,  as  if  -the  more  prominently  to 
record  the  services  Amelie  had  ren¬ 
dered  in  the  work  so  far,  and  to 
associate  her  name  with  its  progress, 
desired  that  the  meetings  should  be 
held  at  her  house ;  and  so  they  were, 
and  continued  to  be  regularly  until 
she  left  Marseilles  for  Rome.  She 
lived  to  see  their  joint  labors  crowned 
with  success;  the  grotto  assumed 
gradually  something  of  its  ancient 
beauty;  an  inn  was  built  on  the 
plain  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  for 
the  accommodation  of  travellers  who 
came  from  a  distance,  pilgrims  were 
once  more  seen  toiling  in  great  num¬ 
bers  up  the  steep  paths  of  the  forest 
leading  to  the  grotto,  and  filling  the 
glade  with  the  sound  of  canticles,  and 
the  feast  of  S.  Magdalen,  the  azd 
of  July,  was  again  celebrated  with 
something  of  the  pomp  and  fervor 
of  olden  times. 

But  events  of  this  stirring  and,  so 
to  speak,  romantic  interest  were  rare 
in  Amelie’s  life.  Her  path  lay  rather 
along  the  valleys  than  upon  the 
heights  above.  The  doors  of  the 
Rue  Grignan  were  often  open  indeed 
to  the  wise  and  learned,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  to  the  great  ones  of  the 
earth;  but  the  visits  of  these  were 
few  and  far  between  compared  to 
those  of  the  poor  and  humble,  who 
besieged  it  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
and  night.  The  poor  looked  upon 
it  as  a  centre  of  their  own,  where  they 
had  a  right  to  come  at  all  times  and 
seasons  and  make  themselves  at 
home.  They  did  this  at  last  so  com¬ 


pletely  that  Amelie  was  sometimes 
obliged  to  slip  out  by  a  back  door 
in  order  to  escape  from  their  precious 
but  pitiless  importunity.  But  no 
importuning,  however  persistent  or 
unseasonable,  could  ruffle  her  unalter¬ 
able  sweetness,  or  surprise  her  into  a 
sharp  answer  or  an  abrupt  ungra¬ 
ciousness  of  manner.  Hers  was  the 
charity  that  is  not  easily  provoked  : 
it  made  her  stern  to  self,  but 
long-suffering  towards  others,  slow 
to  see  evil,  softly  forbearing  to  the 
weaknesses  of  all. 

This  home  work  was  only  an  epi¬ 
sode  in  her  everyday  labors.  There 
was  not  a  mission,  or  a  hospital,  or  a 
refuge,  or  a  good  work  of  any  sort  in 
the  town,  that  she  had  not  to  do  with 
in  one  way  or  another.  Just  as  we 
often  hear  it  said  of  a  woman  of  the 
world,  “  She  is  of  every  fete"  so  it 
used  to  be  said  in  Marseilles  of  Ame¬ 
lie,  “  She  is  of  every  charity.”  One  of 
the  most  venerable  fathers  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Jesus  declared  that  it  was 
chiefly  to  her  zeal  and  intelligent  ex¬ 
ertions  that  the  Jesuits  owed  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  their  mission  at  Mar¬ 
seilles.  The  Pfere  de  Magdalon  look¬ 
ed  upon  her  as  his  right  hand;  he 
enlisted  her  co-operation  in  all  his 
undertakings,  and  he  used  to  say  that 
it  was  to  her  he  owed  in  a  great 
measure  the  success  of  the  Maison  de 
Retraite  of  S.  Barthelemy,  the  last 
work  of  his  apostolate,  and  which  he 
lived  to  see  blessed  with  such  abun¬ 
dant  fruits.  The  Fil/es  de  la  Chari te 
were  long  the  special  objects  of  her 
liberality  and  devoted  exertions  ;  then 
came  the  Sisters  of  Hope,  whose  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  sick  are  so  praiseworthy, 
and  whose  presence  amongst  them 
was  hailed  so  gratefully  by  the  Mar- 
seillese.  When  the-  Petites  Seeurs  des 
Pairvres  were  in  any  difficulty,  they 
looked  to  Amelie  to  help  them  out 
of  it,  and  they  speak  with  effusion 
still  of  the  many  proofs  of  generosity 
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they  received  from  her,  and  of  her 
unfailing  readiness  to  assist  them 
whenever  they  appealed  to  her.  She 
seemed  to  hire  herself  out  as  a  beast 
of  burden  to  do  the  work  and  the 
bidding  of  every  one  who  wanted  her. 
When  there  was  a  question  of  estab¬ 
lishing  the  Freres  Prtcheurs  at  Mar¬ 
seilles,  she  multiplied  herself  tenfold. 
No  obstacles  could  deter  her  in  the 
service  of  the  sons  of  her  beloved  S. 
Dominic ;  she  found  a  house  for  them, 
and  paid  all  the  expenses  of  their  in¬ 
stallation.  But  whatever  the  work 
was  that  came  under  her  hand,  she 
did  it,  and  as  promptly  and  earnestly 
as  if  it  were  the  one  of  all  others  she 
most  delighted  in  ;  there  was  no  ex¬ 
clusiveness,  no  narrowing  of  her  sym¬ 
pathies  to  an  iiUe  fixe  either  in  piety 
or  in  charity;  those  who  had  the 
privilege  of  being  her  fellow-laborers 
for  many  years  declare  they  never 
once  knew  her  charity  to  flag  or  fail 
to  answer  a  fresh  demand  upon  it ; 
the  supply  was  inexhaustible,  and 
seemed  to  increase  in  proportion  as  it 
spent  itself.  Her  health  was  wretch¬ 
ed  and  kept  her  in  almost  constant 
physical  pain;  yet  her  activity  was 
extraordinary,  and,  considering  the 
chronic  sufferings  she  had  to  contend 
with  for  the  greater  part  of  her  life, 
the  amount  of  work  she  contrived  to 
get  through  may  be  regarded  as  little 
short  of  miraculous.  She  rose  habit¬ 
ually  at  five,  spent  several  hours  in 
prayer,  and  assisted  at  the  Holy  Sac¬ 
rifice  before  beginning  the  active  du- 
t:es  of  the  day.  These  lay  wherever 
there  were  sick  to  be  tended,  and  sor¬ 
rowing  ones  to  be  comforted,  and  sin¬ 
ners  to  be  converted.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Congregation  of  S. 
Elizabeth  for  visiting  the  hospitals,  and 
gave  a  good  deal  of  time  to  this  work, 
for  which  she  had  a  particular  devo¬ 
tion.  Her  gentleness  and  singularly 
attractive  manner  fitted  her  especial¬ 
ly  for  dealing  with  aching  bodies  and 


sorrowing  hearts,  and  it  was  not  a 
very  rare  thing  to  see  Amelie  succeed 
in  melting  the  heart  of  some  obdurate 
sinner  with  whom  the  entreaties  and 
repeated  efforts  of  the  chaplain  and  the 
nuns  had  failed.  The  same  sympa¬ 
thetic  responsiveness  that  she  threw 
into  so  many  different  good  works 
marked  her  intercourse  with  individ¬ 
uals;  those  whom  she  was  tending  or 
consoling  or  advising  always  felt  that 
for  the  time  being  they  were  the 
chief  object  of  interest  to  her  in  life, 
and  that  she  was  giving  her  whole 
heart  to  them.  She  made  this  im¬ 
pression  perhaps  more  especially  on 
the  poor,  to  whom  the  sympathy  of 
those  above  them  has  such  a  charm 
and  such  a  gift  of  consolation.  An 
amusing  instance  of  it  occurred 
once  in  the  case  of  an  old  woman 
whom  Amelie  had  been  nursing  for 
some  time ;  she  put  so  much  good¬ 
will  into  all  she  did,  and  performed 
the  offices  of  a  sick-nurse  so  affec¬ 
tionately,  that  the  poor  old  soul  be¬ 
lieved  she  had  inspired  her  with  some 
unaccountable  personal  attachment  : 
she  returned  it  enthusiastically,  and 
was  never  tired  testifying  her  grati¬ 
tude  and  love.  One  day,  however, 
Amelie  arrived  in  the  poor  little  gar¬ 
ret — tidy  and  clean,  thanks  to  her — 
but,  instead  of  being  welcomed  with 
the  usual  smiles  and  embraces,  the 
old  woman  set  her  face  like  a  flint, 
and  preserved  a  sullen  silence.  For 
some  time  she  obstinately  refused  to 
say  what  was  amiss  with  her,  but 
finally,  shamed  by  the  coaxing  and 
evident  distress  of  her  nurse,  she  con¬ 
fessed  that  the  day  before  she  had 
had  a  bitter  disappointment.  “  I 
thought,"  she  said,  “  that  you  loved 
me,  but  I  find  I  was  under  a  delu¬ 
sion  ;  you  don’t  care  a  straw  for  me ; 
they  tell  me  you  do  for  every  sick 
aody  in  the  town  just  what  you  have 
seen  doing  for  me.”  It  was  with 
jreat  difficulty  that  Amelie  was  able 
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to  console  her  and  obtain  her  for¬ 
giveness  for  being  so  universal  in  her 
charity. 

But  though  her  creed  dealt  in  no  ex¬ 
clusions,  there  were  two  classes  of  her 
fellow-creatures  who  above  the  rest 
had  a  decided  attraction  for  Amelie : 
these  were  prisoners  and  soldiers.  She 
j  earned  towards  the  former  with  the 
true  spirit  of  him  who  loved  the  pub¬ 
licans  and  sinners,  who  gave  the  first- 
fruits  of  his  death  to  one  of  them  on 
Calvary,  and  who  prayed  for  them 
all  with  his  last  breath,  saying: 
••  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do !”  The  wonders 
that  Amelie  worked  in  the  gloomy 
cells  of  the  Fort  St.  Nicholas,  the 
sudden  and  admirable  returns  to  God 
that  she  obtained  from  the  condemn¬ 
ed,  are  not  to  be  counted ;  not  by 
men,  at  least.  Day  after  day  she 
was  to  be  found  in  the  midst  of  them, 
teaching  old  men  their  catechism, 
comforting  and  exhorting  all,  prepar¬ 
ing  them  for  death,  washing  and 
diessing  their  sores,  combing  their 
hair,  performing  cheerfully  and  affec¬ 
tionately  the  most  disgusting  offices. 
Her  labors  in  behalf  of  the  troops  are 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  part  of 
her  life.  She  had  for  many  years 
been  very  zealous  in  her  endeavors  to 
promote  religious  instruction  amongst 
the  soldiers,  but  her  mission  in  this 
direction  dates  chiefly  from  the 
Ctimean  war.  During  this  brilliant 
campaign,  which  brought  so  much 
glory  and  cost  so  much  blood  to  the 
Allied  armies,  the  thought  of  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  the  soldiers  in  the  trenches 
and  on  the  battle-fields  filled  Amelie's 
heart  to  the  momentary  exclusion  of 
all  other  interests  and  preoccupations. 
Her  whole  time  was  spent  working 
for  them,  and  begging  and  praying 
for  them.  She  inspired  all  who  came 
near  her  with  something  of  her  own 
ardor  and  tenderness  in  the  cause. 
She  set  up  societies  among  her  friends 


for  making  clothes  and  lint  for  the 
sufferers,  and  for  collecting  money 
to  procure  all  that  could  comfort  and 
alleviate  them.  Her  efforts  were 
crowned  with  abundant  success. 
Now,  as  on  many  other  occasions, 
money  flowed  in  to  her  from  all  sides, 
sometimes  from  strangers  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  for  the  fame  of  her  charity  had 
spread  much  further  than  the  humble 
daughter  of  S.  Dominic  herself  sus¬ 
pected,  and  many  benevolent  people 
who  wished  to  give,  and  knew  not 
how  to  apply  their  offerings,  sent 
them  to  her,  satisfied  that  they  would 
be  well  and  wisely  employed.  The 
way  in  which  large  sums  of  money 
sometimes  dropped  into  her  lap,  as  it 
w’ere  from  the  sky,  at  some  opportune 
moment  when  she  was  in  dire  want 
of  it  for  some  case  of  distress,  led 
many  of  her  humble  protege's  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  came  to  her  miraculously. 
But,  while  mindful  of  their  bodies, 
Amelie’s  first  solicitude  was  for  the 
souls  of  the  brave  fellows  who  were 
going  out  to  face  death  in  the  service 
of  their  country ;  while  working  so 
hard  to  procure  all  that  could  heal 
and  solace  their  temporal  sufferings, 
she  was  laboring  still  more  assiduous¬ 
ly  in  behalf  of  their  spiritual  interests. 
Nor  did  her  efforts  confine  them¬ 
selves  exclusively  to  the  soldiers,  they 
extended  to  the  officers  as  well,  and 
much  more  difficult  she  often  found 
them  to  manage  than  the  rough-and- 
ready  men  under  their  command. 
Many  a  droll  story  is  still  told  at 
Marseilles  of  the  tricks  by  which  they 
sometimes  evaded  her  attempts  to 
catch  them  in  her  zealous  toils  and 
make  them  remember  that  they  had 
another  enemy  to  fight  and  to  con¬ 
quer  besides  the  soldiers  of  Holy 
Russia.  Once  two  young  officers 
of  good  family  and  fortune,  whose 
lives  were  not  the  most  edifying  to 
the  community,  were  pointed  out  to 
Amelie  by  one  of  their  brother 
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officers,  a  fervent  Catholic,  as  fitting 
subjects  for  her  zeal.  He  undertook 
to  bring  them  to  the  Rue  Grignan 
under  the  pretence  of  introducing 
them  to  an  old  and  charming  friend 
of  his,  if  Amelie  would  promise  to 
try  and  convert  them.  She  promised 
of  course  to  try,  and  the  two  scape¬ 
graces  made  their  appearance,  never 
suspecting  that  a  trap  had  been  laid 
for  them.  The  conversation  dwelt 
upon  the  great  topic  of  the  day,  the 
war,  Amelie  carefully  avoiding  the 
most  distant  allusion  to  the  spiritual 
condition  of  her  visitors.  The  young 
men  were  charmed  with  her  affability 
and  esprit,  and,  when  she  asked  them 
to  return  with  their  friend  in  a  few 
days  and  dine  with  her,  they  accept¬ 
ed  her  invitation  with  delight.  Dur¬ 
ing  dinner  their  hostess  alluded  to 
the  numerous  pilgrimages  that  were 
being  performed  every  day  to  Notre 
Dame  de  Garde ;  few  of  the  soldiers 
or  sailors  started  for  the  Crimea  from 
Marseilles  without  climbing  up  the 
hill  to  salute  Our  Lady  and  ask  her 
blessing  on  their  arms.  The  young 
men  confessed  that  they  had  never 
made  the  pilgrimage  ami  evinced 
little  admiration  for  their  more  de¬ 
vout  comrades ;  Amelie  seemed  sur¬ 
prised,  but  not  at  all  scandalized,  at 
:he  frank  admission,  and  proposed 
hat  they  should  both  make  the  pil¬ 
grimage  next  morning  and  hear  Mass 
i  here  with  her  at  eight  o’clock.  They 
assented  with  ready  courtesy,  inward- 
y  treating  the  expedition  as  a  harm¬ 
less  joke,  and  took  leave  of  their 
hostess,  very  much  delighted  with  her, 
and  not  much  terrified  by  the  salutary 
projects  that  might  be  lurking  in  her 
oreast  with  regard  to  the  morrow. 
They  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill 
punctually  at  half-past  seven,  and 
toiled  up  to  the  church,  where  they 
expected  to  see  Amelie  already 
on  the  lookout  for  them.  But 
they  looked  round  the  church  and 


saw  no  sight  of  her.  Taking  for 
granted  that  she  was  not  there, 
and  that  something  had  interfered  to 
prevent  her  keeping  the  appointment, 
they  took  themselves  off  with  the 
comfortable  feeling  of  having  done 
their  duty,  and  behaved  like  gentle¬ 
men,  and  come  safe  out  of  it.  The 
morning  was  raw  and  cold,  and  they 
were  both  tired  after  the  long  pull  up¬ 
hill,  so  on  their  way  down  they  turned 
into  a  little  dairy  where  hungry  pil¬ 
grims  were  comforting  themselves 
with  cups  of  coffee.  There  was  a 
good  fire  in  the  place,  and  they  sat 
down  to  enjoy  it,  and  dawdled  a  good 
while  over  their  hot  coffee,  wonder¬ 
ing  what  kind  trick  of  Fortune  had 
prevented  the  enemy  from  appearing 
in  the  field;  when  lo!  looking  up 
suddenly,  they  beheld  the  truant 
peering  in  at  them  through  the  win¬ 
dow.  The  pair  started  as  if  they 
had  seen  a  ghost.  But  Amelie  knew 
human  nature  too  well  to  press  her 
advantage  at  such  a  moment;  she 
smiled,  shook  her  finger  threatening¬ 
ly,  and  went  her  way  down  the  lull, 
leaving  the  two  young  men  less  tri¬ 
umphant  than  she  had  found  them, 
and  very  anxious  to  clear  themselves 
of  having  broken  their  word  to  a 
lady,  and  eager  to  redeem  it  a  second 
time  if  Amelie  desired.  She  did  de¬ 
sire  it,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
one  of  the  two  blessed  her  for  hav¬ 
ing  done  so.  He  was  ordered  off 
with  his  regiment  soon  after,  and  be¬ 
fore  setting  sail  ascended  once  more 
to  the  shrine  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Garde  in  a  different  spirit  and  with  a 
very  different  purpose. 

Her  intercourse  with  the  troops 
during  this  period  gave  Amelie  an 
insight  into  the  deplorable  ignorance 
in  matters  of  faith  that  existed  in  the 
majority  of  them,  and  the  absence 
of  all  religious  instruction  in  the 
army ;  it  filled  her  with  surprise  and 
grief,  and  she  determined  to  set  to 
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work  and  bring  about  a  change  in 
both. 

Reforms  are  proverbially  difficult, 
and  in  any  branch  of  the  public  ser¬ 
vice  pre-eminently  so.  But  difficul¬ 
ties  only  stimulate  strong  hearts  to 
more  strenuous  efforts.  Amelie  was, 
owing  to  her  high  intelligence,  her 
well-known  virtue,  and  her  wide¬ 
spread  relations,  better  calculated 
than  most  people  perhaps  to  succeed 
in  the  undertaking;  besides,  what¬ 
ever  the  obstacles  were,  she  never 
reckoned  with  human  means  when 
God’s  work  was  to  be  done ;  she 
called  him  to  the  rescue,  and  left  the 
issue  in  his  hands.  It  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  recount  all  she  did  and 
suffered  in  this  most  arduous  under¬ 
taking,  the  journeys  she  took,  the 
petitions  she  drew  up,  the  letters  she 
wrote,  the  disappointments  and  an¬ 
tagonism  that  attended  it  in  the  be¬ 
ginning,  and  the  physical  and  moral 
fatigue  that  it  involved  all  through. 
The  frequent  and  successive  journeys 
of  eighteen  hours  to  Paris  and  the 
same  back  would  have  been  a  seri¬ 
ous  trial  of  strength  to  a  strong  per¬ 
son;  but  to  Amelie,  whose  health 
was  extremely  delicate,  and  who 
hardly  ever  knew  the  sensation  of 
being  wi  bout  pain,  most  frequently 
acute  and  intense  pain,  the  wear  and 
tear  of  those  journeys  in  the  sultry 
heat  of  summer  and  the  bitter  cold 
of  winter  alike  must  have  been  terri¬ 
ble.  But  she  made  small  account  of 
her  body,  she  drove  it  on  like  a  beast 
of  burden,  goading  it  with  the  ardor 
of  her  spirit,  and  never  gave  in  to  its 
lamentations  until  it  positively  refused 
to  go  on.  Her  own  shortcomings 
were,  however,  the  lightest  portion  of 
her  difficulties.  She  had  obstacles  to 
overcome  on  every  side,  especially  in 
quarters  where  it  was  most  essential 
for  her  to  find  approval  and  assist¬ 
ance.  Silvio  Pellico  said  it  was  easier 
to  traverse  a  battle-field  than  the 


antechamber  of  a  king,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  most  likely  of  the  ante¬ 
chamber  of  a  minister.  At  least 
Amelie  found  it  so.  Many  a  brave 
spirit  might  well  have  given  up  in 
despair  before  the  contemptuous 
rudeness  and  petty  opposition  of 
small  functionaries,  and  the  inaccessi¬ 
ble  coldness  of  great  ones,  and  the 
disheartening  predictions  of  well- 
wishers  who  had  gone  through  simi¬ 
lar  experiences,  and  knew  what  it 
was  to  want  anything,  even  in  the 
natural  course  of  things,  done  at  the 
War  Office ;  but  Amelie’s  courage 
never  flagged  for  a  moment.  By 
degrees  her  perseverance  began  to 
meet  with  some  signs  of  success. 
It  was  known  that  one  military  man 
in  high  repute  supported  her  views, 
and  was  doing  his  best  to  enable  her 
to  carry  them  out ;  this  convert¬ 
ed  others.  Several  who  had  in  the 
first  instance  treated  her  project  as 
impracticable,  or  unnecessary',  or  sim¬ 
ply  absurd,  one  after  another  came 
over  to  her;  it  was  not  always  be¬ 
cause  she  convinced  them,  but  she 
won  them ;  they  might  resist  her 
arguments,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
come  often  in  contact  with  her  with¬ 
out  feeling  the  contagion  of  her  ear¬ 
nestness  and  sincerity  of  purpose. 
Her  labors  were  finally  crowned  with 
abundant  success.  She  obtained  all 
the  concessions  she  asked,  and  every' 
facility  for  carrying  them  out  and 
improving  the  spiritual  condition  of 
the  soldiers.  One  of  her  chief  anx¬ 
ieties  had  been  for  the  condemned 
prisoners  in  the  Fort  St.  Nicholas. 
She  obtained  permission  for  one  of 
the  dungeons  to  be  turned  into  a 
chapel  there,  and  it  was  henceforth 
her  delight  to  go  there  on  the  great 
feasts  and  decorate  the  altar,  and  make 
it  gay  with  lights  and  flowers  for  the 
captives.  A  chaplain  was  appointed 
to  the  fort,  and  he  was  allowed  every 
facility  for  the  exercise  of  his  ministry. 
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The  little  en/ants  tie  troupe  whose 
youth  recommended  them  to  Amelie’s 
solicitude  were  provided  with  the 
needful  means  of  religious  instruction 
by  the  establishment  of  a  school,  over 
which  she  herself  presided  from  time 
to  time,  cheering  on  the  pupds  by 
good  advice,  ami  occasional  presents 
to  the  most  industrious  and  deserv¬ 
ing.  General  de  Courtigis,  who 
commanded  the  garrison  for  many 
years  at  Marseilles,  and  left  behind 
him  a  memory  respected  by  all  good 
men,  had  been  from  the  first  a 
staunch  ally  of  Amelie’s  in  her  en¬ 
dear  ors  to  introduce  a  Christian 
spirit  amongst  both  the  officers  and 
men.  At  her  suggestion  he  organ¬ 
ized  a  military  Mass  every  Sunday  at 
the  Church  of  S.  Charles,  and  there 
a  great  number  of  men,  with  the 
general  at  their  head,  assisted  regu¬ 
larly  at  the  Holy  Saciifice.  It  was 
a  great  treat  to  Amelie,  rr  henever  she 
could  find  time,  to  go  and  assist  at  it 
with  them.  She  enjojed  the  martial 
appearance  and  lererent  bearing  of 
the  soldiers  rr  ith  a  sort  of  motherly 
pride,  and  the  sharp  rrord  of  com¬ 
mand,  and  the  clanking  of  the  bay¬ 
onets  when  they  presented  arms  at 
the  solemn  moment  of  consecration, 
used  to  send  a  thrill  of  emotion 
through  her  frame  that  often  melted 
her  to  teai  s. 

“  Oh  !”  she  rvas  heard  once  to  ex¬ 
claim,  on  coming  out  of  S.  Charles’, 

rvhat  a  grand  and  consoling  specta¬ 
cle  it  is,  to  see  our  soldiers  publicly 
worshipping  God  !  One  feels  that 
they  must  be  invincible  in  battle 
rr  ten  they  set  out  with  the  blessing 
of  God  on  their  arms.” 

The  troops,  on  their  side,  repaid 
her  interest  in  them  by  the  most 
enthusiastic  affection.  They  used  to 
call  her  notre  mere  amongst  them¬ 
selves,  and  it  delighted  Amelie  to 
hear  a  grizzly  old  veteran  address 
her  by  this  familiar  name.  Some¬ 


times  the  brave  fellows'  gratitude  ex¬ 
pressed  itself  in  a  way  that  was 
rather  trying  to  their  adopted  mother. 
A  regiment  which  had  been  quar¬ 
tered  at  Marseilles,  and  received 
many  proofs  of  zeal  and  kindness 
from  Amelie  during  its  stay  there, 
happened  to  hear,  when  passing 
through  Lyons  some  years  later, 
that  she  was  stopping  there.  They 
started  off  at  once  in  full  force,  and 
gave  her  a  military  serenade  under 
her  windows.  Amelie,  of  course, 
showed  herself  at  the  window,  and 
acknowledged  the  honor,  but  this  did 
not  satisfy  the  soldiers :  nothing 
would  do  them  but  she  should  come 
out  and  shake  hands  with  every  man 
in  the  regiment. 

Much  as  Amelie  shrank  from  pub¬ 
lic  notice  or  praise,  her  humility  could 
not  prevent  her  extraordinary  exei- 
tions  in  behalf  of  the  troops,  and  the 
success  which  had  attended  them, 
from  shining  out  before  men.  The 
nature  of  the  undertaking  had  neces¬ 
sarily  brought  her  in  contact  with 
the  most  influential  military  men  of 
the  day,  both  at  Marseilles  and  in 
1’aris.  These  gentlemen  had  ample 
opportunity  to  appreciate  her  char¬ 
acter  and  judge  of  the  value  of 
her  sen  ices;  and  though  so  mail) 
had  opposed  her  in  the  beginning, 
when  they  saw-  her  labors  triumph¬ 
ant,  success  raised  her  so  highly  m 
their  estimation  that  they  thought  it 
would  be  becoming  to  offer  a  public 
tribute  of  their  esteem  and  "latitude 
by  decorating  her  with  the  Cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor.  Accordingly, 
a  letter  was  despatched  one  day  from 
the  War  Office,  informing  the  quiet, 
unpretending  friend  of  the  poor  sol¬ 
dier  tlvtt  the  government,  to  testify 
their  approval  of  her  conduct,  invest¬ 
ed  her  with  the  most  honorable  mark 
of  distinction  it  was  in  their  power  to 
bestow'.  Amelie  received  the  an¬ 
nouncement  at  first  as  a  joke.  The 
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idea  of  her  going  about  the  world 
with  the  Cross  or  the  red  ribbon 
fastened  to  her  black  gown,  and 
being  greeted  with  the  military  salute 
and  presented  arms  to  whenever  the 
symbol  caught  the  eye  of  a  soldier 
or  a  sentry,  while  she  threaded  her 
way  through  the  busy  streets  of 
Marseilles,  struck  her  as  so  altogether 
comical  that  she  could  only  laugh 
at  it.  But  neither  the  authorities 
nor  her  friends  saw  any  laughing 
matter  in  it;  the  latter  combated 
her  refusal  so  strongly  that  Amelie 
was  perplexed;  she  knew  not  how 
to  reconcile  her  deference  to  their 
wishes  with  what  appeared  to  her  little 
short  of  an  act  of  treason  to  Chris¬ 
tian  humility  and  common  sense; 
they  argued  that,  by  accepting  the 
Cross,  she  would  excite  a  good  feel¬ 
ing  in  the  minds  of  many  towards 
the  government,  a  result  which  in 
those  turbulent  and  antagonistic 
times  was  always  desirable,  and,  in 
the  next  place,  it  would  invest  her 
with  a  half-official  position  in  certain 
circumstances  that  she  might  find 
very  useful  to  others  in  her  relations 
with  minor  functionaries.  This  last 
consideration  had  some  weight  with 
Amelie;  she  turned  it  to  account, 
though  not  in  the  way  her  friends 
desired.  She  wrote  to  the  minister, 


declining  gratefully  an  honor  which 
she  did  not  feel  qualified  to  accept, 
but  requested  that  he  would  reward 
what  he  was  pleased  to  call  her  ser¬ 
vices  by  granting  her  a  droit  de  grace. 
This  would  entitle  her  to  present  pe¬ 
titions  for  a  commutation  of  sentence 
in  case  of  military  prisoners,  and 
even  on  certain  specified  occasions 
to  commute  the  sentence  herself. 
The  privilege  was  granted  at  once, 
and,  if  ever  virtue  had  a  sweet  re¬ 
ward  in  this  world,  it  was  when 
Amelie  exercised  it  for  the  first  time 
in  favor  of  one  of  the  captives  of 
Fort  St.  Nicholas.  Her  friends  re¬ 
joiced  with  her,  and  almost  forgave 
her  for  refusing  the  sterile  honor  of 
the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
They  never  knew,  so  carefully  did 
her  humility  keep  its  secret,  that 
the  government,  when  granting  her 
the  droit  de  grace,  exacted  as  a 
condition  that  she  should  submit  to 
become  a  member  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  It  was  years  after  that  a 
friend,  who  had  heard  something  in 
high  quarters  which  aroused  his  sus¬ 
picions,  and  u  ho  was  intimate  enough 
with  Amelie  to  take  the  liberty  of 
catechising  her  on  the  subject,  asked 
point-blank  if  she  was  decorated,  and 
under  promise  of  secrecy  learned  the 
truth. 


TO  BE  CONCLUDED  IN  OCR  NEXT, 
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A  DREADFUL  DARLIEG. 

By  Mrs.  9.  B.  Holly. 

OW,  girls  (and  boys,  too),  here  is  a  story  I 
want  you  to  read  and  take  to  heart.  You  all 
make  dreadful  speeches  in  company,  and  do  things  by 
the  light  of  your  own  wisdom,  which  horrify-  your 
poor  mammas  and  aunties  nearly  out  of  their  wits; 
and  I  ouly  wish  I  could  teach  you  to  think  before  you 
speak  or  act,  and  then  decide  if  it  would  not  bo  better 
to  keep  quiet. 

Little  Sallie  Howland  was  crying  bitterly  at  her 
desk.  All  the  other  girls  were  out  in  the  yard,  hav¬ 
ing  a  royal  time,  while  she  was  condemned  to  solitary 
confinement  all  recess,  for  having  had  five  great  black 
marks  put  against  her  name  during  the  morning  ses¬ 
sion.  I  don’t  know  that  she  was  much  to  be  blamed, 
however;  for  bad  she  not  that  morning  received  an 
invitation  to  a  delightful  party?  It  was  to  come  off 
the  next  day  but  one,  at  the  house  of  her  dear,  par¬ 
ticular  friend  Lottie  Leuox;  and  I  wonder  which  of 
you  would  or  could  study  very  hard  with  such  a  pros¬ 
pect  of  fun  ahead? 

Sally  was  only  six  years  old,  but  she  could  rend  and 
write  well  for  her  age;  and  I  supposo  it  was  just  be¬ 
cause  her  little  brain  was  uncommonly  active  and 
bright  that  she  got  into  so  many  scrapes.  Certain  it 
was  she  was  not  given  to  thinking  long  on  any  sub¬ 
ject;  for  presently  she  dried  her  tears  and  said  to  her¬ 
self,  in  a  soft,  triumphant  tone: 

,  “N«ver  mind  if  I  am  kept  in!  I  know  what  I’ll 


do— I'll  answer  Lottie’s  invitation,  and  take  the  an¬ 
swer  right  to  her  house  after  school  1" 

Now,  the  invitation  from  Lottie  had  of  course  been 
written  by  her  mamma,  on  an  elegant  sheet  of  pink 
note  paper;  and  Mrs.  Howland  had  specially  charged 
Sallie  that  she  was  only  to  write  the  answer  under  her 
own  eye,  so  that  it  might  be  done  properly.  But,  alas ! 
three  hours  of  school  had  totally  driven  these  words  of 
wisdom  out  of  the  little  scatterbrain’s  bead,  and,  with¬ 
out  more  ado,  she  tore  a  leaf  out  of  her  copy-book, 
folded  it  something  like  a  letter,  only  so  crooked,  and 
set  to  work  in  good  earnest,  sticking  out  her  elbows 
in  a  very  grasshoppery  fashion,  and  giving  a  little 
|  sigh  of  intense  earnestness  every  now  and  then,  which 
seemed  to  help  her  on  amazingly. 

This  was  what  she  wrote,  very  up-hill,  and  squeezed 
into  one  corner: 

“My  Dear  Lottie: 

1  “Miss  Sallie  Howland  will  be  very  happy  to  come  to  your 
party,  and  I  hope  you  will  have  lota  of  mottoes  for  supper, 
because  I  like  them  very  much. 

“ Your affectionato friend,  “Sally  Howland. 

“P.S.— Mauima  made  mo  a  beautiful  new  India  muslin 
dress,  the  other  day,  out  of  her  old  mantilla,  and  I  guess  I 
shall  wear  that.  Won’t  it  be  lovely  ?  Yours, 

“  Sally.'* 

Then  the  dreadful  darling  begged  an  envelope  of 
her  teacher,  “  for  a  very  tickalar  reason,”  which  the 
teacher  gave  without  asking  auy  questions;  and  this 
beautiful  uote  was  enclosed  and  sealed,  and  addressed 
on  the  outside:  “to  lottie  lennox,  from  Sally  howl- 
laud.”  After  school,  down  to  Lottie’s  house  she  trot- 
ted,  aud  rang  the  bell  as  bold  as  a  lion. 

The  door  was  opened  by  a  solemn  butler  in  a  white 
neck-tie,  like  a  minister  who  certainly  looked  some¬ 
what  astonished  at  beholding  a  small  child  standing 
on  the  steps  all  alone,  and  holding  out  such  a  grimy 
little  note,  for  she  had  dropped  it  in  the  mud  crossing 
the  street.  Nothing  daunted,  Sallie  poked  it  into  his 
hand,  saying,  “  Here— give  this  to  Lottie  right  away ;” 
and  then  marched  off,  quite  satisfied  with  her  own 
way  of  doing  business. 

“Why,  Sally,  what  has  kept  you  so  long?”  asked 
her  mother  when  she  came  in. 

“Why,  mamma,”  answered  the  little  mischief- 
maker,  quito  at  her  ease,  “I  ouly  thought  I  would 
write  an  answer  to  Lottie’s  note  and  take  tl^e  letter 
myself,  so’s  she’d  be  sure  to  get  it.” 

“And  what  did  you  say  in  the  note?”  cried  Mrs. 
Howland,  holdiug  up  her  hands.  “Come  right  up 
stairs  and  tell  me  all  about  it!” 

So  Sally  told  the  whole  story;  but  when  she  saw  her 
mamma’s  crimson  faco  aud  the  shocked  look  that 
came  into  her  eyes,  she  grew  thoroughly  frightened. 

“  Why,  mamma!”  she  cried,  “  was  I  a  naughty  girl? 
I  didn’t  mean  any  harm!  Oh,  I’m  so  sorry!  1’U  never 
do  anything  on  my  own  hook  again !” 

“Oh,  Sally  1  Sally!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Howland, 
“what  an  awful  child  you  are!  Will  you  never  stop 
getting  me  into  scrapes?  Pray,  my^dear  little  daugh¬ 
ter,  always  ask  your  mother  before  you  do  anything! 
Oh!  oh!  I  am  mortified  to  death!”  And,  pitting 
down  at  her  desk,  Bhe  wrote  a  hasty  note  to  Mrs.  Len¬ 
nox,  explaining  what  had  happened  as  well  as  she 
could,  feeling  all  the  wbilo  as  if  she  would  like  to  fly 
up  to  tho  moon,  and  take  Sally  with  her.  Did  you 
ever  cut  such  a  caper,  I  wonder? 

Well,  it  couldn’t  be  helped  now,  and  Sally,  after  a 
great  fit  of  crying,  went  to  get  ready  for  her  walk, 
determined  to  keep  out  of  mischief  for  the  rest  of  that 
day  at  least. 

But  as  luck  would  have  it,  that  very  day  her  mother 
had  company  to  dinner;  and  among  them  was  a  gen¬ 
tleman  who  had  made  a  pet  of  Sally  all  her  life.  At 
dinner  he  requested  to  see  her;  and  as  a  great  favor 
she  was  allowed  to  come  to  dessert.  Nurse  dressed 
her  very  nicely,  and  when  she  entered  the  dining¬ 
room,  with  her  long  glossy  curls,  bright  eye3  and  rosy 
cheeks,  she  looked  such  a  darling  you  would  never 
have  dreamed  what  a  bother  she  could  be.  She  said 
howd’ye  do  to  everyone,  and  then  the  gentleman  who 
had  asked  for  her  took  her  on  bis  knee,  and  gave  her  a 
nice  bunch  of  raisins  off  his  own  plate.  Mamma  was 
just  thinking,  “Dear  me,  how  nicely  Sally  is  behav¬ 
ing;  after  all,  lam  really  proud  of  her,”  when  there 
came  an  “awful  pause”  in  the  conversation.  Then 
Sally’s  smal  voice  piped  up,  fearfully  distinct  in  the 
stillness: 

“  See  here,  good  people,  you  must  be  very  careful 
not  to  got  any  spots  on  this  new  dessert  cloth,  for 
mamma  says',  it  won’t  looked  so  pretty  after  it’s 
washed!” 

Well,  I  suppose  you  know  how  grown  people  begin 
to  talk  in  a  tremendous  hurry  after  one  of  your  dread¬ 
ful  speeches! 

But  I  must  make  haste  and  get  on  to  Wednesday,  or 
my  story  will  be  too  long.  That  great  day  came  at 
lost,  and  by  six  o’clock  our  dreadful  darling  was  iu 
such  a  state  of  excitement  she  could  hardly  stand  still 
while  nurse  dressed  her.  In  old  times  we  hadn’t 
dreamed  of  such  magnificence  for  small  snip3  as 
Valenciennes  lace  overdresses,  and  satin  slips  and 
boots;  but  to  my  mind  Sallie  looked  far  better  dressed 
for  a  child,  in  her  simple  muslin  frock,  with  its  fluted 
ruffles,  a  broad  pink  sash,  aud  nice  little  open-worked 
stockings  and  black  slippers,  which  were  tied  with 
sandals  above  the  instep. 

Now  you  must  know  that  in  those  day9  little  girls 
wore  clumsy  affairs,  dubbed  “pantalettes,”  whieh 
enmo  down  about  the  ankles,  making  them  look  like 
so  many  bantams.  Sally’s  mamma  was  [looking  at 


these  nondescript  garments,  and  presently  she  said 
thoughtfully,  “Nurse,  I  think  those  pantalettes  are 
rather  plain  for  a  party.  I  think  I  will  tack  on  a  pair 
of  my  handsome  undersleeves  instead.”  So  the  wide 
undersleeves,  with  their  rich  embroidery  and  deep 
Brussels  lace,  took  the  place  of,  the  ruffled  pantalettes, 
and  had  a  very  flue.effect  indeed.  Oh,  if  Mrs.  Howland 
could  have  known  what  would  happen  iu  conse¬ 
quence! 

Such  a  lovely  sight  as  that  party  was !  For  what  can 
be  more  delightful  than  to  see  a  crowd  of  bright-eyed, 
beautiful  children  dressed  iu  their  best,  aud  dancing 
to  merry  music?  So  thought  Mrs.  Lenox  and  her 
friends,  to  some  of  whom  she  had  told  the  6lory  of 
Sally’s  comical  note,  and  vhoeould  hardly  help  laugh¬ 
ing  whenever  they  looked  at  the  little  monkey  who 
had  done  such  a  ridiculous  thing.  She  was  rather 
bashful  at  first,  and  Fred  Lenox,  Lottie's  grown  up 
brother,  made  her  blush  furiously  by  saying,  with  a 
roguish  look,  “Miss  Sally,  wbeu  arc  you  going  to 
send  me  a  letter?  I  hear  you  write  such  nice  ones!” 
but  she  soon  recovered,  and, presently  was  dancing 
with  the  others,  light  ns  a  bird  on  the  wing,  aud  per¬ 
fectly  happy. 

Of  course  there  was  a  fine  supper  of  all  the  things 
that  little  folks  like  best.  Fred  Lenox  made  Sally 
blush  again  by  saying,  as  lie  handed  her  a  plateful  of 
“  goodies,”  “  Here  are  ‘  lots  of  mottoes’  for  you  Miss 
Sally,  I  know  you  love  them!”  but  she  bravely  an¬ 
swered,  shaking  back  her  curls,  “  Yes!  of  course  I  do! 
Come  aud  sit  by  me  and  I’ll  pick  out  a  nice  one  for 
you!”  which  pleased  him  so  much  that  he  brought  a 
small  footstool  beside  her  chair,  and  sitting  down, 
helped  her  open  the  mottoes. 

Ah,  dear  me!  Ten  minutes  afterwards  Mrs.  Lenox 
and  Mrs.  Howland,  who  had  just  arrived,  came  up  be¬ 
hind  her  chair  iu  time  to  hear  Sally  say  to  Fred,  hold¬ 
ing  out  both  feet  straight  before  her  like  a  kid  doll, 
“Look  here!  haven’t  I  got  nice  pautalettes  on?  You’d 
never  guess  what  they  were,  would  you?  Why,  they 
are  ray  mamma’s  best  underlie  eves!” 

Fred  stared  at  her  a  momeut  in  speechless  amaze¬ 
ment,  and  then,  oh!  how  he  laughed!  laughed  till  ho 
nearly  tumbled  backward  off  the  footstool;  and  Mrs. 
Lenox,  after  ono  desperate  effort,  burst  out  too,  wbilo 
poor  Sally  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  crying. 
“What  are  you  laughing  at?  What  did  I  say  wrong? 
Mamma!  do  make  them  stop!” 

But  it  was  a  little  too  much ;  and  seizing  her  dread¬ 
ful  darling's  hand  mamma  hurried  her  up  into  the 
dressing  room,  half  laughing,  half  crjing,  with  Fred 
after  her,  vainly  entreating  her  not  to  mind  it,  and 
going  off  into  fresh  fits  every  time  ho  thought  of  those 
pantalettes.  Sally  had  plainly  stayed  long  enough  at 
that  party,  aud  was  carried  severely  off,  loudly  pro¬ 
testing  that  she  had  promised  to  dauce  the  polka  with 
him  after  supper,  and  must  stay  and  do  it. 

Ah  well!  it  is  twenty  years  ago  now,  aud  Sally  is 
married,  and  has  dreadful  darlings  of  her  own;  but 
Bhe  never  meets  Fred  Lenox,  who  is£a  grandfather  by 
this  time,  that  she  does  not  wonder  if  he  remembers 
her  speech  at  his  sister’s  party;  and  by  the  comical 
twinkle  that  comes  ;iuto  kis  handsomo  eyes,  I  should 
say  it  is  very  likely  he  does.  What  do  you  think 
about  it? 
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i. 

Mrs.  Alderman  Reidy  was  a  handsome  woman  in  spite  of 
her  forty-five  years.  What  was  more  important  still  in  her  eyes, 
she  piqued  herself  on  being  “good  style.”  She  dressed  with 
taste.  She  compared  herself  favorably  with  Mrs.  Alderman 
Darcy,  who  habitually  wore  sealskins  and  heavy  gold  necklaces, 
and  with  the  lady-mayoress  herself,  who  had  been  known  to  say 
“  yez.”  She  was  sure  there  was  more  of  the  lady  about  her  than 
about  bier,  rattliner,  loud-voiced  Mrs.  O’Reeran,  the  brewer’s  wife, 
who  lived  .on  Merrion  Square,  and  who  was  a  “real,  blooded 
lady,”  being  one  of  the  Mooneys  of  Meath.  Besides,  Dan — that 
was  her  husband,  Alderman  Reidy — was  in  the  wholesale  wine- 
trade  :  none  of  j'our  vulgar  retail  people.  He  was  even  con¬ 
nected  with  some  distilleries.  This  was  eminently  respectable. 
She  thought  of  the  Powerses,  the  Roes,  the  Guinnesses,  which 
brought  her  ideas  right  up  to  the  realms  of  the  peerage.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  Reidys  might  “look  high”  for  their  daughter,  who 
was  a  beauty  and  had  a  large  fortune. 

“  What’s  that  daughter  of  yours  doing  with  herself  all  the 
morning?”  asked  her  husband,  looking  up  from  his  Freeman. 
“  Why  isn’t  she  down  to  breakfast  ?  ” 

“  ‘  That. daughter  of  mine!’ — Dan,  I  wish  you  wouldn’t  be  so 
vulgar.  Annette  has  a  headache  this  morning.”  Miss  Reidy  had 
been  christened  Maria  Anne,  according  to  the  wish  of  an  old- 
fashioned  godmother,  but  early  in  her  life  her  mother  had  made 
the  best  of  it  by  calling  her  Annette. 

“  Faith,  it’s  the  hardy  ould  headache  by  this  time.  She  has  it 
every  morning  now.  That  English  finishing-school  you  sent  her 
to,  Maggie,  has  upset  that  girl's  head  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  I’ll 
bet  a  fiver  it’s  a  yallow-backed  novel  she  has  in  her  fist  this  min¬ 
ute,  if  we  got  a  peep  at  her.” 

Alderman  Dan  took  a  sip  of  his  tea,  and,  stretching  out  his 
legs  comfortably  on  the  hearth-rug,  plunged  into  a  speech  on  the 
education  question  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 

His  wife,  in  a  half-mechanical  way,  as  if  it  were  a  habitual  ex¬ 
clamation,  said,  “  Dan,  you’re  shocking !  ”  and  resumed  the  study 
of  her  newspaper,  which  was  the  Daily  Express,  and  which  con- 
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tained  an  account  of  the  dress  worn  by  every  lady  at  yesterday’s 
levee  at  the  Castle. 

Mrs  Reidy  looked  well  that  morning  in  her  quiet,  well-fitting 
demi-toilette,  and  occasionally,  as  she  read  out  in  a  half-audible  mur¬ 
mur,  “  Lady  Mary  McGee,  by  Lady  Granard — pearl  satin,  ruby 
train,  plumes  to  match,”  she  elevated  her  head  and  squared  her 
graceful  shoulders  with  quite  the  aif  of  a  duchess.  Indeed,  there 
were  few  matrons  of  title  presented  at  that  levee  she  was  reading 
of  who  could  boast  of  a  better  “silent  presence”  than  Mrs. 
Reidy.  Nor  when  she  opened  her  mouth  was  she  in  any  great 
danger.  Her  accent  was  Dublin,  enriched  and  softened  by  Gal¬ 
way,  her  husband’s  county.  It  was  only  in  moments  of  very  un¬ 
guarded  converse  with  intimate  friends  that  she  was  betrayed  by 
the  treacherous  “  yez,”  the  dropped  h  of  Dublin’s  Cockagne. 
At  length  Mrs.  Reidy  called  her  husband’s  attention. 

“  Dan,”  said  she,  “just  listen  to  this  :  ‘  Fashionable  marriage — 
Colton  and  O’Regan.  On  Monday,  at  the  Madeleine,  Paris,  the 
marriage  of  Miss  Bertha  O’Regan,  daughter  of  Hugh  O’Regan, 
Esq.,  J.P.,  D.L.,  of  Merrion  Square,  Dublin,  and  Lord  Arthur 
Colton,  A.D.C.,  was  solemnized  with  great  dclat.  The  Right 
Rev.  Monsignor  O’Regan  officiated,  assisted  by,  etc.’  Then 
there’s  a  great  description  of  the  bridesmaids’  dresses,  and — then 
it  says :  ‘  The  ceremony  was  again  performed  at  the  Anglican 

church  in  the  Rue  du  Bac  according  to  the  Protestant  rite.’ 
O  Dan!  aren’t  these  O’Regans  the  lucky  people?" 

“  To  marry  their  daughter  to  a  Protestant?” 

“Yes,  but  to  a  lord,  Dan;  and  they  got  a  dispensation.  O 
Dan  !  fancy  our  Annette  married  to  a  lord — Lady  Colton  ! " 

“  I’d  see  her — a  nun  first,”  said  Dan,  rising  and  trimming 
his  iron-gray  whiskers,  and  examining  his  ruddy  and  good-look¬ 
ing  face  in  the  pier-glass. 

“Ah!  Dan,”  sighed  Mrs.  Reidy,.“ you  have  no  ambition.  If 
you  only  exerted  yourself  we  might  make  a  good  match  for 
Annette." 

“  The  girl  herself,”  said  Dan,  “  I  thought,  had  a  fancy  for  that 
young  Hartigan;  and,  'pon  my  song,  the  divil  a  better  match  I 
wish  her." 

“  Dan,  let  me  never  hear  you  say  that  again.  I  am  astonished 
at  you.  Young  Hartigan,  indeed  !  A  briefless  barrister  !  ” 

“  Faith,  his  brief-bag  won’t  be  long  empty,  I’ll  be  bail.  I 
heard  him  pleading  yesterday,  and  the  whole  Four  Courts  were 
talking  of  him.  She’ll  be  a  long  sight  better  off  if  she  begins  life 
as  the  companion  of  an  honest  young  fellow  with  brains  and 
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pluck  than  any  of  your  Judy  O’Regans  with  their  lordy-dords.  I 
know  a  girl  that  began  that  way,  and  she  don’t  seem  sorry  for  it 
— eh,  Maggie? — although  you  might  have  married  an  alderman 
ready-made.” 

His  wife  glanced  affectionately  at  him. 

“  And,  for  that  matter,”  went  on  Dan,  “  Redmond  Hartiganis 
as  good  as  the  best  of  them.  He’s  a  scholar  of  Trinity  and 
comes  of  decent  people.” 

“  Oh  !  I’ll  allow  he’s  genteel,  and  he’s  real  fond  of  Annette  ;  but 
Dan,  we  might  look  a  great  deal  higher,  and  we  will  too.  Ah ! 
Dan,  if  you  were  only  more  civil»to  them  at  the  Castle  there’s  no 
knowing  what  they’d  do  for  you.” 

“  They  might  make  a  knight  of  me,”  interrupted  Dan,  with  a 
hearty  laugh,  “  like  Sir  Thady  Mulcahey,  and  you’d  be  me  lady. 
Begad,  Maggie,”  he  added,  drawing  her  towards  him  and  kissing 
her  brow,  “  sorra  lady  in  the  land  would  become  the  title  better. 
’T will  be  well  for  your  daughter  if  she’s  half  as  fine  a  woman,  no 
matter  who  she  marries.” 

“  O  Dan  !  if  you’d  only  make  me  Lady  Reidy  !  ” 

Mrs.  Reidy’s  heart  was  in  that  aspiration  as  she  laid  her 
hands  on  her  husband’s  shoulders  and  looked  into  his  eyes. 
This  was  the  pinnacle  of  her  dreams.  How  often  had  she  pic¬ 
tured  Dan,  his  stout  calves  encased  in  the  silken  hose  of  a  court 
suit,  kneeling  before  the  viceregal  throne  while  the  lord-lieu¬ 
tenant,  striking  him  on  the  shoulder  with  a  sword,  said,  “  Arise, 
Sir  Daniel  Reidy !  ”  To  have  the  servants  address  her,  “Yes, 
me  lady,”  “  No,  me  lady  !  ”  But  Dan,  who  had  a  strong  sense 
of  humor,  together  with  some  mild  nationalist  opinions,  always 
laughed  heartily,  as  he  did  on  the  present  occasion. 

“  Here  she  comes,”  he  exclaimed  suddenly,  “  and  barely  in 
time  to  give  her  father  a  kiss  before  he  leaves  for  the  day.” 

A  pretty  girl  in  a  blue  morning-gown  had  entered  the  room. 
She  ran  to  her  father  and  embraced  him  affectionately. 

“  Dear  old  dad  !  ”  she  cried.  “  I’m  late — oh  !  take  care,  you’ll 
crush  my  stephanotis.” 

She  rearranged  the  pale-pink  blossom  in  her  hair.  Then  she 
kissed  her  mother  and  surveyed  herself  in  the  glass. 

“  Well,  Annie,  be  a  good  girl  and  don’t  let  your  mother  turn 
your  head.  I’m  off  to  town  ;  there’s  Christy  with  the  carriage.” 

In  a  few  moments  he  had  said  good-by  and  was  rolling  in  his 
tidy  brougham  over  the  gravel  of  the  avenue. 
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Annette  Reidy  had  been  educated  at  Rathfarnham  convent 
until  she  was  seventeen.  Then  her  mother  decided  that  she 
should  have  a  year  at  what  is  called  a  “  finishing-school"  in  Eng¬ 
land.  This  was  to  give  her  “  tone.”  These  finishing-schools 
are  wonderful  institutions.  They  undertake  to  counteract  in 
one  year  what  a  convent-school  has  been  doing  in  ten.  Alas! 
could  the  mother-superior  of  Rathfarnham  have  seen  what  a 
change  had  been  wrought  in  the  modest  young  virgin  she  had 
sent  from  her  roof  with  blessings  two  years  ago,  she  would  have 
been  shocked.  Annette  had  learned  how  to  keep  her  complexion 
pale.  She  knew  the  right  shade  to  pencil  her  eyebrows.  She 
had  become  an  enthusiastic  waltzer.  She  had  learned  that  a 
little  sal-volatile  in  black  coffee,  taken  immediately  before  going 
to  a  party,  makes  the  eyes  lustrous.  At  supper  she  made  a  point 
of  criticising  the  sherry.  She  had  the  “  Rotten  Row  stare  ” : 
while  she  addressed  one  person  her  eyes  boldly  followed  the 
movements  of  somebody  else.  Her  conversation  was  as 
“  horsey  ”  as  she  could  make  it ;  she  even  studied  the  “  sporting 
intelligence  ”  in  the  daily  papers  and  tried  to  learn  something  of 
the  horses’  names  and  the  betting,  but  in  this  she  got  rather 
mixed.  All  this  was  “  tone  ” — the  manner  of  the  best  society  as 
conscientiously  extracted  by  her  teachers  from  the  most  recent 
novels,  especially  those  of  “  Ouida.”  At  bottom  the  girl  had  a 
good  heart.  But  then  she  was  only  eighteen  and  had  spent  a 
year  at  an  English  finishing-school. 

Annette  herself  was  a  close  student  of  “  Ouida.”  The  titled 
military  man,  blasi  of  the  pleasures  of  “  life,”  yet  able  to  toss  a 
“  cad  ”  over  a  house  with  one  scented  hand,  was  her  ideal  hero. 

This  morning,  before  coming  down  to  her  late  breakfast  (she 
had  had  a  cup  of  chocolate  in  bed,  like  the  Princess  Napraxine), 
she  had  read  carefully  the  Daily  Express.  The  Express,  being 
the  “  Castle  ”  organ,  is  supposed  to  have  the  most  accurate  in¬ 
formation  on  the  affairs  of  the  viceregal  court.  She  had  de¬ 
voured  every  line  of  the  account  of  the  fashionable  marriage  of 
Bertha  O’Regan  to  Lord  Arthur  Colton,  A.D.C.  (These  let¬ 
ters,  dear  reader,  mean  aide-de-camp — in  the  present  instance 
aide-de-camp  to  the  lord-lieutenant.)  Bertha  had  been  a 
school-fellow  of  hers  for  a  while,  but  had  gone  to  a  different 
finishing-school.  “  Blissful  Bertha  !  ”  thought  Annette  ;  and  only 
she  had  a  good  little  heart  in  spite  of  her  folly,  I  would  say  she 
was  consumed  with  envy.  “  Blissful  Bertha!  Shall  I  ever  make 
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a  marriage  like  that  ?  ”  It  was  with  this  thought  buzzing  in  her 
head  she  entered  the  breakfast-room. 

“  Mother,”  she  said,  when  Alderman  Dan  had  driven  away 
for  town  (I  forgot  to  say  they  were  living  in  a  handsome  villa 
on  the  Blackrock  road  whose  grounds  overlooked  the  sea),  “  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  to  one  thing:  father  must  take  us  to 
the  levee.  We  must  be  presented.” 

Her  mother  looked  at  her  admiringly  and  then  heaved  a  lit¬ 
tle  sigh. 

“  Ah  !  ”  said  she,  “  your  father  is  a  queer  man,  Annette.  He 
has  no  ambition  at  all.  I  believe.he’d  rather  be  spouting  at  the 
corporation  than  mixing  with  the  best  society.” 

“  Well,  he’ll  have  to  get  some  ambition,  mamma.  He  is  an 
alderman,  and  as  such  he  and  his  family  have  a  right  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  Castle.  The  lady-mayoress  will  be  our  sponsor. 
And,  what’s  more,  he’ll  have  to  bring  us  at  once,  for  I  want  to  go 
to  St.  Patrick’s  ball.  All  the  girls  are  going,  and  O  mamma ! 
think  of  the  aides-de-camp  !  ” 

“  Yes,  my  daughter,  you  shall  go,”  said  Mrs.  Alderman 
Reidy  emphatically,  as  if  rising  to  a  proper  sense  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  “  My  daughter’s  prospects  are  not  to  be  blighted  because 
her  father  is  unambitious.  Musha,  Annette,  did  you  see  the  ac. 
count  of  Bertha  O’Regan’s  wedding?” 

“  Didn’t  I,  though?”  exclaimed  the  daughter,  casting  up  her 
eyes ;  and  then,  dear  reader,  they  entered  into  a  discussion  of 
the  bridesmaids’  dresses — a  theme  into  which  I  could  not  dare  to 
follow  them.  Soon,  however,  Annette  said  : 

“  Marrying  a  lord,  mamma !  Fancy,  marrying  a  lord  !  ” 

“  Would  you  like  to  marry  one,  Annette  ?  ”  asked  her  mother, 
with  a  furtive  look. 

“  A  lord  and  an  officer  too  1  ”  went  on  Annette,  still  in  a 
reverie.  “  Is  it  would  I  like  to  marry  one,  mamma  ?  O  mam¬ 
ma  !  could  I  dare  to  dream  of  such  a  glory  ?  A  lord  and  an  of¬ 
ficer  !  Ay,  even  a  lord’s  son  or  a  lord’s  cousin  !  Why,  mamma, 
we  would  then  be  in  the  aristocracy,  especially  if  he  was  an 
officer.”  Take  care,  dear  reader,  and  don’t  misunderstand  her  : 
she  does  not  mean  a  policeman.  There  is  only  one  officer  in  the 
world  to  the  eyes  of  a  girl  who  has  been  to  an  English  finish¬ 
ing-school — the  commissioned  officer  in  her  Majesty  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria’s  army. 

“  Why,  then,”  said  her  mother,  tossing  her  head  and  drawing 
herself  up,  “  I  don’t  see  why  we  haven’t  as  good  a  right  to  en¬ 
ter  the  aristocracy  as  the  O’Regans,  even  if  Judy  O’Regan  is  a 
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Mooney  of  Meath.  You’re  an  only  daughter  and  a  beauty,  and 
there  isn’t  a  girl  in  Dublin  has  a  bigger  fortune.  And  now, 
Annette,”  added  Mrs.  Reidy,  and  the  furtive  look  returned,  “  I 
am  glad  to  see  that  little  affair  with  Redmond  Hartigan  is  all  for¬ 
gotten.  A  briefless  barrister !  ” 

Annette  sighed. 

“  Ah  !  yes,”  she  said  ;  “  Redmond  is  a  nice  fellow,  a  noble  fel¬ 
low,  and  1  am  very  fond  of  him.  But  he  has  no  position,  no 
handle  to  his  name — no  nothing.  What’s  the  law  ?  True,  he  is 
professional ;  but  professional  people  nowadays  are  looked  on  as 
little  better  than  being  in  trade.  That’s  what  I  heard  an  officer 
saying  to  Miss  Dooley  at  the  Mansion  House  ball.  Oh!  no; 
Redmond  must  be  given  up.”  • 

“  Bravely  spoken,  Annette — bravely  spoken  !  ”  Mrs.  Reidy 
drew  her  daughter  towards  her  and  kissed  her.  “You  shall  go 
to  the  levee  and  to  St.  Patrick’s  ball.  You  shall  make  a  fashion¬ 
able  match.  Your  father  thinks  we  are  silly.  He  shall  see.” 

ill. 

It  was  a  day  of  excitement  at  the  United  Service  Club  in 
Stephen’s  Green.  The  old  colonel  who  was  fond  of  taking  the 
air  and  ogling  the  passers-by  from  a  camp-stool  on  the  steps  was 
obliged  to  swear  in  Hindostanee  a  dozen  times  at  the  fussy  sub¬ 
alterns  who,  running  in  and  out,  trod  on  his  patent-leather  shoes. 
The  steward  was  tired  supplying  the  bar  with  materials  for 
brandy-and-sodas. 

It  was  simply  the  day  of  one  of  the  great  English  races — the 
Oaks.  The  members  of  the  club,  being  military  men,  were  bet¬ 
ting  freely.  Almost  all  had  made  books.  There  were  sweep- 
stakes  for  old  fogies  who  did  not  bet,  but  who  liked  to  have  a 
hand  in  the  fun. 

The  excitement  only  really  began  towards  the  afternoon, 
towards  the  hour  'when  the  race  was  about  to  be  run.  Tele, 
graph-boys  were  running  in  every  moment  with  “  flimsies  ”  an¬ 
nouncing  the  state  of  the  betting  at  Tattersall’s  and  on  the 
course. 

The  young  men  afforded  an  amusing  study  to  some  of  the 
cooler  heads  who  lounged  in  easy-chairs  in  the  bay-window  or 
in  the  smoking-room.  These  young  fellows — bronzed,  athletic 
young  soldiers  of  the  line  regiments  for  the  most  part,  with  not 
over-much  money — took  the  same  healthy  delight  in  a  bit  of  ex¬ 
citement  that  any  other  youths  used  to  hard  work  in  the  open 
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air  do.  They  enjoyed  it  like  jolly  plough-boys.  The  subtle 
charm  they  felt  was  in  the  thought  that  this  was  “  life.”  They 
had  two  models  among  their  seniors  to  imitate.  One  was  the 
languid,  cool  man  of  the  world  who  made  bets  with  a  quiet  nod 
and  never  got  excited.  The  other  was  the  “  plunger,”  who 
dressed  rather  “  loudly  ”  and  took  ever)'  one  into  his  confidence 
as  to  his  heavy  gambling  transactions.  The  former  model  was 
the  most  admired,  but  the  blood  of  youth  could  not  be  restrained 
sufficiently  to  imitate  it. 

Between  the  hours  of  three  and  four  telegrams  poured  in  like 
a  fusilade.  The  members  were  asking  each  other,  “  Do  you 
know  anything?”  “What  have  you  got?”  One  would  re¬ 
ceive  a  wire  from' his  “tout”  containing  the  very  latest  “  straight 
tip."  He  would  toss  it  to  the  others  and  rush  wildly  out  to  seek 
some  seedy  bookmaker,  dodging  the  police  in  Grafton  Street  or 
at  the  corner  of  Exchange  Court,  in  the  hope  that  even  at  that 
late  hour  he  might  be  induced  to  lay  odds.  They  were  satisfied  ; 
this  was  “  life.”  For  the  existence  led  bv  the  “  Household  fel¬ 
lows  ” — the  curled  darlings  of  the  Household  troops — is  as  much 
a  sealed  book  to  the  subaltern  of  the  “  line  ”  as  it  is  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  civilian. 

At  length  all  was  over.  The  race  was  run.  Bets  were  settled. 
Half  an  hour  of  white  heat  when  the  news  came,  half  an  hour  of 
red  heat,  and  the  club  gradually  cooled  off  and  pursued  its  or¬ 
dinary  tenor. 

But  to-day  one  murmur  kept  alive  when  all  else  was  quiet. 

A  dapper  little  fellow,  with  red  hair  and  a  round,  good-na¬ 
tured  face,  entered  the  smoking-room. 

“  Say,  fellows,”  he  said,  “  Reggie  Whiffletree  says  he’s  broke. 
He’s  taking  on  bad — drinking.  Come  along  and  see  him.” 

About  half  a  dozen  sympathizers  followed  him. 

Captain  the  Honorable  Reginald  Whiffletree  was  seated  at  a 
table  drinking  brandy-pawnee  as  fast  as  a  waiter  could  bring  it 
to  him.  His  two  legs  were  stretched  out  straight,  making  an 
inverted  letter  V.  One  hand  was  on  the  table  grasping  a  glass. 
His  chin  was  on  his  breast.  He  was  making  little,  weak  kicks  at 
an  attendant  who  was  trying  to  gather  up  a  pack  of  cards  that 
was  scattered  at  his  feet. 

“  What’s  the  matter  with  old  Whiffle  ?  ”  says  one  of  the  sym¬ 
pathizers,  lighting  a  cigar.  “  What’s  he  been  doing  with  the 
cards?  Eh,  old  chap?  What  are  you  pelting  the  cards  about 
for?  ” 

“  ’V’  had  to  shell  out  my  last  fifty-pun’  note  to  that  kid  over 
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there  at  ‘  Nap,' "  says  Whiffle,  wobbling  his  head  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  pale  young  man  with  an  eye-glass  who  was  picking  his 
teeth  and  sipping  a  glass  of  sherry  and  bitters. 

“  Cheer  up,  old  boy  !  ”  says  another  sympathizer,  giving  him  a 
dig  in  the  ribs.  “  You  an’t  broke  ?  ” 

“  Dead-broke !  ”  says  Whiffle,  with  an  oath  and  a  groan. 

“  Tim, - more  pawnee,  you - !  ”  The 

dashes,  dear  reader,  represent  expletives  and  epithets. 

“  What !  Can’t  you  settle  up  ?  ” 

“  Ruined,  ruined,  ruined  at  Tattersall’s !  Man  alive,  don’t  you 
hear?  Ruined  at  Tattersall’s !  Do  you  hear  now?” 

He  would  have  been  very  deaf  had  he  not  heard  that  roar. 

“  You  see,”  explained  the  little  red-haired  man,  who  stood 
over  Whiffletree  as  a  surgeon  might  over  a  case  in  presence 
of  a  class  of  pupils — “  you  see,  he  stood  to  win  ten  thousand 
on  the  Golightly  mare,  and  had  Scranton  backed  for  a  place. 
Besides,  he  laid  odds  against  two  of  the  placed  horses.  His 
book  is  in  a  deuce  of  a  mess.  There  was  an  old  bet  to  be  paid 
up  at  Tattersall’s  that  he  had  fixed  for  doubles  or  quits  on  to¬ 
day’s  race.  Besides  that,  the  Boulogne  fellows  wrote  to  him 
yesterday  threatening  to  post  him  if  he  didn’t  pay  up.  I’m 
afraid  it’s  a  bad  case,  boys.” 

“  Pawnee!  pawnee!  It’s  a  -  of  a  bad  case,”  roared  the 

patient.  “  I’m  done.” 

“If  he  can’t  raise  thirty  thousand  within  the  next  two  or 
three  days  it’s  all  up  with  him.” 

“  What’ll  happen?” 

“  He’ll  be  expelled  from  Tattersall’s  and  the  Jockey  Club,  and 
be  posted  in  Paris,  and  have  to  scoot  to  America.” 

The  others  looked  on,  sympathetic  and  glum. 

It  was  remarkable  that  it  was  the  junior  members  of  the  club 
who  took  this  friendly  interest  in  Whiffletree.  The  others  did 
not  seem  to  mind  him.  Whiffletree  was  the  senior  by  many 
years  of  the  eldest  of  his  sympathizers.  This  might  have  been 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  he  was  only  home  from  India  on 
leave  of  absence. 

The  Hon.  Reginald  Whiffletree  was  sixth  son  of  the  late  Lord 
Coachandfour  and  sixth  brother  of  the  present  lord.  At  first 
he  had  been  in  a  crack  Hussar  regiment.  Having  run  through 
his  money,  he  found  it  expedient  to  exchange  into  a  line  regi¬ 
ment  embarking  for  India.  But  the  line  regiment  was  ordered 
home  after  a  year,  and  Whiffletree  did  not  want  to  go  home. 
So  he  exchanged  into  the  native  service,  getting  command  of  a 
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troop  of  Sepoy  cavalry.  Thus  his  old  comrades  in  arms  lost 
sight  of  him  for  several  years.  Now  he  was  home  on  a  fur¬ 
lough. 

At  last  a  thin  voice  broke  the  gloom.  It  belonged  to  the  pale 
young  man 'with  the  eye-glass.  He  had  been  A.D.C.  to  the 
lord-lieutenant  for  the  past  twelve  months,  and  was  consequently 
reputed  to  “  know  the  town.” 

“  I  say,”  he  said,  “  why  don’t  Whiffle  marry  an  alderman’s 
daughter?” 

The  others  looked  at  him  in  pitying  amazement. 

“  It’s  a  desperate  case,”  he  went  on,  “and  requires  a  desperate 
remedy.” 

“  Don’t  see  your  remedy,”  said  somebody. 

“Aldermen  rolling  in  tin,”  said  the  A.D.C.,  “dying  to  catch 
us  fellows  for  their  daughters.” 

“  Don’t  see  your  remedy  yet.  Whiffle  must  be  paid  up  with¬ 
in  a  week  or  fly.  Fellow  can’t  marry  an  alderman  by  elec¬ 
tricity.” 

“  You’re  a  fool !  ”  said  the  A.D.C.  “  If  we  see  him  in  train  to 
marry  an  aldermaness  we  can  induce  the  bookmakers  to  wait. 
They  will  hold  off  awhile  and  give  him  a  chance,  if  we  only  say 
the  word.” 

It  was  with  an  envious  admiration  Whiffletree’s  sympathizers 
now  gazed  on  this  budding  Wellington. 

“Know  e'er  an  aldermaness?”  asked  one  at  length. 

“Yes,”  said  the  strategist.  “  Have  the  very  thing  in  my  eye. 
Daughter  of  the  richest  alderman  in  town — name,  I  believe, 
Reidy.  Met  her  mother  and  herself  at  the  lord-mayor’s  orgie  the 
other  night.  Both  of  them  dying  to  secure  either  a  title  or  a 
military  man,  so  as  to  get  into  our  world.  Deuced  impertinence, 
but  suits  Whiffletree’s  bill  now.  Mother  even  went  so  far  as  to 
ask  me  did  I  know  any  eligible  young  man  in  my  regiment  look¬ 
ing  for  money  and  a  handsome  girl.  Begad,  I'll  go  see  her  this 
very  evening  and  bring  Whiffle  !  ” 

“.Hurray  !  hurray !  Heaw !  heaw  !  ”  cried  the  others  in 
chorus.  “  Whiffle,  do  you  hear?  ” 

Whiffle  had  fallen  asleep. 

They  shook  him  up. 

“  Say,  old  boy,  it’s  all  right.  Dalby’s  fixed  it  up.  You  are  to 
marry  an  alderman’s  daughter.  It’s  a  come-down  for  you,  you 
know.  But  there’s  nothing  else  for  it.  It’s  better  than  being 
Dosted  at  Tattersall’s.” 
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Mrs.  Alderman  Reidy  and  her  daughter  had  one  of  their 
wishes  gratified.  They  were  “  presented  ”  at  the  mock  court 
which  the  viceroy  of  Ireland  holds  at  Dublin  Castle.  Dan  ap¬ 
peared  in  all  the  glory  of  a  brown  velvet  and  silver  court  suit, 
with  ruffles  and  sword  to  match.  The  sword  tickled  his  fancy 
immensely.  It  reminded  him  of  a  skewer.  Over  all  he  cast  his 
aldermanic  robes  of  scarlet  and  sable,  and  carried  a  cocked  hat 
under  his  arm.  His  wife  and  daughter  were  enraptured. 

They  wore  ostrich-plumes  in  their  hair.  At  court  plumes 
are  de  rigitcur.  Their  dresses  I  don’t  pretend  to  describe  ;  they 
were  cut  low.  For  two  mortal  hours  they  stood  in  a  corridor, 
jammed,  and  another  hour  they  spent  on  their  poor  feet  in  the 
Throne  Room.  At  first  the  glitter  of  uniforms,  the  dazzle  of 
jewels  and  rich  dresses,  the  important  air  of  gentlemen-ushers, 
the  court  ceremonial  overawed  them  ;  but  a  severe  weariness  in 
the  calves  of  the  legs  recalled  them  to  a  sense  of  human  things. 

At  length  their  turn  came.  A  coarse-featured  English  earl, 
with  fiery-red  hair  and  beard  and  the  air  of  a  distrait  cattle-show 
judge,  stood  on  a  dais  with  his  wife.  Both  seemed  extremely 
bored  and  at  little  pains  to  disguise  the  fact.  “  How  d’ye  do, 
Alderman  Reidy  ?  Charmed  to  see  you — men  of  your  stamp,” 
says  his  excellency.  “  Delighted  to  see  you,  Mrs.  Reidy,”  says 
the  countess.  “  How  charming  your  daughter  is !  Your  plumes 
become  you,  Miss  Reidy.  Throng  here  to-day,  isn’t  there  ?  ” 
A  set  speech,  names  only  changed.  Mrs.  Alderman  Reidy  and 
Miss  Reidjr  kiss  her  hand,  curtsy  low,  and  pass  on.  ’Tis  over ! 
Now  to  find  the  carriage  and  get  home  as  fast  as  possible.  The 
Reidys  have  been  presented  at  the  Castle ! 

Next  day  a  description  of  their  dresses  appeared  among 
columns  of  similar  paragraphs  in  not  only  the  faithful  Daily  Ex¬ 
press,  but  also  in  the  Freeman's  Journal  and  the  Irish  Times, 
dozens  and  dozens  of  copies  of  which  they  purchased  and  sent 
to  every  friend  they  could  think  of  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe. 

The  invitation  to  the  St.  Patrick’s  ball  duly  followed.  What 
more  was  needed  to  fill  Annette’s  and  her  mamma’s  cup  of 
glory  ?  A  suitor  for  Annette’s  hand  who  would  be  either  a  lord 
or  an  officer.  Lo !  he  came — came  in  the  person  of  Captain 
the  Honorable  Reginald  Whiffletree — a  lord’s  son,  a  lord’s  bro¬ 
ther,  an  honorable,  and  an  officer ! 

The  St.  Patrick’s  ball  is  one  of  the  “  duty  ”  balls  given  by  the 
Irish  viceroy  to  conciliate  the  tradesmen  who  put  the  royal  arms 
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over  their  doors  and  to  gracefully  compliment  the  national  sen¬ 
timent.  It  is  held  on  the  evening  of  St.  Patrick’s  day.  Loyalist 
squires  who  curse  the  pope  nevertheless  honor  the  occasion, 
and  bring  their  wives  and  daughters  up  to  town  to  “  rally  round 
the  throne.”-  The  professional  classes,  headed  by  the  surgeons- 
in-ordinary  and  the  learned  sergeants,  make  a  strong  showing 
there;  for,  since  the  Union,  law  and  medicine  occupy  in  Dublin 
the  place  of  the  old  aristocracy  and  live  in  its  mansions.  Need¬ 
less  to  say  the  officers  of  the  garrison  and  the  irresistible  A.D.C.’s 
muster  in  full  uniform.  On  this  occasion  only,  certain  wholesale 
grocers’  wives  are  permitted  the  fearful  joy  of  rubbing  trains 
with  certain  peeresses.  The  latter  call  the  affair  an  awful  mixum 
gatherum,  and  attend  it  as  they  would  a  charity  bazaar,  “  to  help 
the  poor  viceroy  through  with  it.”  The  supper  may  or  may  not 
be  good,  according  to  the  temperament  of  the  lord-lieutenant ;  but 
Liddel’s  band  always  plays  the  latest  waltzes  in  a  masterly  style. 

Annette  and  her  mamma  enjoyed  themselves  hugely.  The 
Honorable  Reginald  Whiffletree's  sympathetic  club-chums,  mean¬ 
ing  business,  bestowed  “  the  military  ”  on  them  to  their  hearts’ 
content.  Alas  !  mother  and  daughter  waltzed  and  waltzed.  An¬ 
nette  had  five  different  rents  to  show  in  her  train,  made  by  spurs. 
Just  fancy!  Wasn’t  it  delightful?  Early  in  the  evening  Dan 
found  out  that  the  port  was  good,  and  disappeared  somewhere. 

Redmond  Hartigan  was  there,  noble-browed  and  distingni  in 
spite  of  his  plain  coat.  Ah !  but  Offenbach  will  tell  you  how 
heavily  handicapped  even  the  cordon  bleu  of  a  prince  is  when  a 
military  uniform  is  in  competition.  Annette  gave  two  dances  to 
Redmond — quadrilles.  Redmond  disapproved  of  round  dances; 
besides,  the  sons  of  Mars  did  not  want  quadrilles. 

Redmond  sat  them  out.  He  redeclared  his  love  for  Annette 
and  besought  her  to  marry  him.  Last  week  he  had  won  a  great 
popular  case,  and  that  day  he  had  received  from  a  deputation  of 
priests  and  laymen  an  invitation  to  contest  a  seat  in  Parliament. 
He  had  just  been  awarded  a  moderatorship  in  Trinity.  A  bright 
career  was  opening  before  him. 

Annette  wavered.  She  really  cared  for  Redmond ;  and  don’t 
forget  I  said  she  had  a  good  little  heart,  if  a  foolish  little  head. 
Redmond  caught  her  hand  and  entreated  with  passionate  eager¬ 
ness. 

But  just  then  came  along  her  mother  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
a  resplendent  hussar,  all  gold  lace,  silk  tights,  patent  leather,  and 
“peerage  bouquet,”  who  told  Miss  Reidy  the  next  dance  was  his. 
Ah  1  your  musty  lawyers. 
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In  sitting  out  his  second  quadrille  Redmond  received  a  blank 
dismissal.  Then  he  grew  what  Annette  called  “  strange."  He 
warned  her  against  Whiffletree.  Surely  she  would  not  dream 
of  marrying  a  man  who  was  not  a  Catholic?  Annette  set  this 
down  to  jealousy,  and  was  immensely  flattered  until  he  said  the 
captain  was  a  blackleg ;  then  she  was  pleased  to  be  indignant. 

“  At  least,”  asked  Redmond,  “  if  you  are  determined  to  marry 
him,  for  God’s  .sake  delay  the  day  as  long  as  possible.  I  fancy 
I  can  find  out  something  that  may  convince  you  that  he  is  a 
scoundrel.” 

“  Sir,”  said  Annette,  rising,  “  this  is  intolerable.  Take  me  to 
my  mother." 

v. 


“  Why,  Annette  Reidy !  ” 

“  Why,  Bridget  Quin,  who’d  ever  dream  of  meeting  you  at  a 
Castle  ball  ?  ” 

It  was  a  very  beautiful  girl,  very  beautifully  dressed — an  old 
school-fellow  of  Annette’s,  whom  she  had  not  seen  since  she  had 
left  Rathfarnham. 

“  Gracious !  Bridget,  you  look  perfectly  lovely.  How  you’ve 
improved !  ” 

“  And  you  !  ” 

They  escaped  from  their  partners  and  got  into  a  corner,  and 
began  to  chat,  as  girls  who  have  been  school-fellows,  and  who 
have  not  met  for  two  years,  chat. 

Captain  Whiffletree,  who  was  whirling  past  in  a  polka,  shook 
his  programme  at  Annette — a  signal  to  be  ready  for  the  next 
dance,  which  she  had  promised  to  him. 

“  O  Annette !  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  about  that  man.  I 
have  heard  the  gossip  about  you.  Do  you  know  he  is  a  Pro¬ 
testant  ?  ” 

•  “Yes.  What  about  it?” 

“  He  is  paying  his  addresses  to  you  ?  ” 

“Oh!  yes.  Well?” 

“  Annette,  you  surely  do  not  think  of  marrying  him  ?  ” 

“  And  why  not,  Miss  Biddy,  if  I  like  him  ?  ” 

Bridget  Quin’s  thoughtful  face  grew  sad. 

“  Annette,  you  shock  me,”  she  said.  “  Do  you  not  know  what 
the  church  thinks  of  such  marriages?” 

“  Oh  !  well,”  said  Annette,  with  a  toss  of  her  head,  “  there  are 
exceptions.  ’Tisn’t  every  day  girls  like  us  get  a  chance  of 
marrying  into  the  peerage.” 
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Bridget,  smiled  in  a  peculiar  way. 

“  Besides,”  added  Annette,  “  it’s  all  right  when  you  get  a  dis¬ 
pensation.” 

“  Nothing  can  dispense  unhappiness,  dear ;  and  it  is  not  with¬ 
out  good  reason  the  church  frowns  on  all  mixed  marriages.” 

“  Bah  I  I  always  knew  you  were  a  prude.  Suppose  you 
wanted  to  marry  a  Protestant  yourself  ?  ” 

“  I  would  not  want  to  do  so.  If  I  loved  any  one  very  dearly, 
and  if  he  were  not  a  Catholic  and  would  not  become  one,  I 
would  die  an  old  maid  sooner  than  marry  him.” 

“  Nonsense,  girl  dear  1  If  you  got  the  chance  of  marrying  an 
honorable,  a  peer’s  son  indeed,  you’d  be  the  very  first  to  do  it, 
even  if  he  was  a  Turk.” 

“Annette,  you  are  really  shocking.  That  English  school 
you’ve  been  at  has  changed  you  more  than  I  could  believe.  But 
don’t  you  know,  dear,  who  Captain  Whiffletree  is?  Papa  says 
he  is  a  bad  man.” 

“  Papa,  indeed  1  ”  exclaimed  Annette,  in  high  dudgeon. 
“  Who’s  your  papa.  I’d  like  to  know  ?  What  can  you  or  your 
papa  know  about  people  like  the  Honorable  Captain  Whiffletree, 
Bridget  Quin  ?  Indeed,  it’s  in  a  hurry  you  ought  to  be  to  change 
that  common  name.  Quin  ! — Biddy  !  ” 

Bridget  was  not  angry.  She  smiled,  a  little  sadly. 

“  Biddy  is  not  my  name,”  she  said.  “  I  was  christened  Brid¬ 
get — my  mother’s  name.  It  is  a  good  name,  a  revered  name 
where  I  live,  the  name  of  one  of  the  noblest  women  that  ever 
glorified  her  sex — St.  Bridget  of  Kildare!” 

“  Lady  Bridget,  your  aunt  is  beckoning  to  you.  She  asked 
me  to  bring  you  to  her  at  once.” 

It  was  Captain  Whiffletree  who  stood  over  them,  offering  his 
arm  to  Bridget  Quin. 

“  Excuse  me  for  robbing  you  of  so  fair  a  partner,  Miss  Reidy," 
he  went  on,  “  but  I  will  return  when  I  cross  the  room,  and,”  he 
added,  with  a  fascinating  smirk  and  dropping  his  voice,  “  try  to 
make  amends  by  offering  you  myself.” 

“  Lady  Bridget !  ”  Before  Annette  had  aroused  from  her 
astonishment  at  the  title  she  fancied  she  heard,  the  captain,  hav¬ 
ing  escorted  her  school-fellow  to  her  aunt,  was  whirling  herself 
around  the  waxed  floor  to  the  cadences  of  Waldteufel’s  “  Geliebt 
und  Verloren.” 

Half  an  hour  later  Annette  was  by  Bridget  Quin’s  side  again. 

“  O  Lady  Bridget !  why  didn’t  you  tell  me?  ” 

“  I  thought  you  knew.  Don’t  Lad}'  Bridget  me,  Annette.  I 
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am  still  Bridget  and  shall  always  be  Bridget  to  you,  dear,  though 
you  don’t  like  the  name !  " 

“  Oh  !  how  horrid  you  must  have  thought  me !  ” 

“  Never  mind,  dear,”  said  the  other,  with  a  sweet  smile. 
“  You  only  amused  me.  I  knew  then  you  had  not  heard  of  the 
change  in  our  condition.” 

“  But  I  had  no  idea  your  father  was  made  a  lord  or  had  any 
chance  of  being  made  one.  I  thought  you  were  very  poor.” 

“  So  we  were,  dear,  very  poor ;  and  two  years  ago  my  father — 
good  man ! — had  as  little  idea  there  was  a  peerage  awaiting  him 
as  you  had  yourself.  You  see,  the  title  was  in  abeyance  for  two 
generations,  and  as  an  uncle  and  two  nephews  stood  between 
him  and  it,  even  if  it  were  restored,  he  never  bothered  his  dear 
old  head  about  it.  But  my  granduncle,  it  appears,  kept  the 
thing  stirring,  and  the  title  was  suddenly  restored  to  him  short¬ 
ly  after  I  left  school.  One  of  the  nephews  had  died  of  consump¬ 
tion  a  year  before ;  the  other  was  6hot  in  a  gambling  quarrel  in  a 
California  mining  camp.  The  poor  old  man  with  his  peerage 
was  heart-broken  and  bed-ridden  with  gout.  He  sent  for  my 
father,  who  had  thus  become  titular  heir,  and  willed  him  all  his 
immense  estates  to  enable  him  to  keep  up  the  dignity.  So  there, 
Annie  dear,  is  our  little  romance.  That  is  how  my  father  has 
become  Earl  of  Owney  and  Arra  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland,  Vis¬ 
count  Templemore  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  how  your 
old  school-fellow,  his  eldest  daughter,  is  Lady  Bridget  Agnes 
O’Brien  Delacy  Quin  and  the  possessor  of  a  handsome  dowry.” 

It  would  be  quite  futile,  dear  reader,  to  attempt  to  depict  the 
awesome  admiration  with  which  our  poor  little  Annette  now 
regarded  her  former  schoolmate. 

“  And  now,”  she  said  at  length,  “  I  suppose  there  are  all  sorts 
of  lords  and  dukes  and  earls,  not  to  speak  of  honorables,  asking 
you  to  marry  them.  A  beauty  and  a  lady  of  title!  O  Lady 
Bridget !  ” 

Lady  Bridget  laughed. 

“  Not  quite  so  bad  as  that,”  she  said  ;  “  there  are  plenty  of 
titled  suitors,  to  be  sure,  but  papa  puts  a  damper  on  the  most  of 
them  after  he  gets  the  answer  to  one  question :  ‘  Are  you  a 
Catholic’?” 

“  Is  there  no  eligible  Catholic,  then  ?  ”  asked  Annette  with 
interest. 

“  Oh  !  yes,  several.  One  in  particular  my  father  is  very  anx¬ 
ious  I  should  accept.  A  very  nice  fellow,  too — the  Marquis  of 
Wexford.  He  is  most  devoted.” 
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“  And  do  you  like  him  ?  ” 

“  Very  much  indeed.  I  am  very  sorry  for  him.” 

“  Why  ?  Aren’t  you  going  to  accept  him  ?  ” 

“  Oh !  no.  I  had  made  my  choice  long  before  I  met  him.  By 
the  way,  you  must  promise  to  be  present  at  my  little  ceremony.” 

“  Why,  yes !  ”  said  Annette,  delighted.  “  That  will  be  per¬ 
fectly  lovely.  Who  is  he?  When  is  it  to  be?  Tell  me  every¬ 
thing.” 

“  My  reception  is  to  take  place  on  the  20th.” 

“  Your  reception !  ” 

“Yes.  This  is  my  last  party,  dear.  I  am  to  be  received. at 
Rathfarnham  convent  on  the  20th  of  this  month.”  And  Brid¬ 
get,  taking  both  Annette’s  hands  in  hers,  looked  tenderly  into 
her  eyes.  “  Congratulate  me,  dear.” 

But  the  look  of  blank  amazement  on  Annette’s  face  was  too 
much  for  even  the  solemnity  of  this  announcement.  Bridget 
laughed  and  said :  “  Well,  you  are  a  droll  child,  Annette !  ” 

Nevertheless  Annette’s  serious  and  wondering  look  did  not 
depart,  even  after  a  galop  with  Captain  Whiffletree.  She  car¬ 
ried  it  home  in  the  carriage  with  her,  notwithstanding  her  mo¬ 
ther’s  account  of  the  raptures  of  the  night,  and  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  Alderman  Dan  snored  in  blissful  sleep  in  the  seat  in 
front  of  her.  The  meeting  with  Bridget  Quin,  Bridget’s  words, 
her  resolution,  affected  her  suddenly  and  profoundly.  She  con¬ 
trasted  herself  with  Bridget  and  felt  shocked.  Like  a  revelation 
her  conduct  flashed  upon  her  in  its  true  light.  How  frivolous, 
how  wicked  it  seemed  to  her !  On  what  a  precipice  was  she 
rushing ! 


vi. 


It  was  a  severe  fit  while  it  lasted.  Annette  locked  herself  in 
her  room  for  two  days  and  meditated  on  all  she  had  heard  from 
Bridget  Quin.  She  resolved  to  attend  her  reception,  which  was 
to  take  place  on  the  following  day,  the  20th.  Bridget’s  words 
about  mixed  marriages — and  of  course  she  had  said  more  than  I 
have  found  neces'sary  to  report — haunted  her.  She  cast  out  of 
her  mind  Captain  Whiffletree  and  his  uniform  and  his  courtesy- 
title.  She  grew  so  austere  that  she  would  not  even  allow  Red¬ 
mond  Hartigan  back  instead,  but  had  half  resolved  to  inform 
reverend  mother  to-morrOw  that  she  intended  to  follow  Bridget 
Quin’s  example  and  to  “  enter.” 

It  is  remarkable  with  girls  of  Annette’s  disposition  that  when 
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they  are  brought  to  disapprove  of  any  course  of  action  they  have 
been  pursuing  they  straightway  make  a  rush  to  the  opposite  ex¬ 
treme.  Horace,  notices  the  same  thing  about  a  certain  class  of 
men  whom  he  calls  “  stulti."  It  is  due  to  a  want  of  balance.  Of 
course  Annette’s  “  entering  ”  would  mean  a  nine  days’  visit  to  the 
kindly-shrewd  reverend  mother,  who  would  restore  her  to  her 
friends  in  every  way  a  better  and  a  wiser  girl. 

Nor  can  I  say  how  much  of  their  effect  Bridget  Quin’s  coun¬ 
sel  and  example  owed  to  the  fact  that  Annette's  old  school-fellow 
proved  to  be  a  peer’s  daughter,  a  titled  heiress,  and  a  beauty. 
In  these  cases  when  the  effect  is  produced  it  is  ungenerous  to 
be  too  critical  of  the  cause. 

Annette  was  doing  nicely.  She  had  deliberately  read  a  chap¬ 
ter  and  a  half  of  The  Religious  Life,  and  had  made  up  her  mind  to 
have  a  long  consultation  with  her  confessor  that  evening. 

This  gave  her  such  a  sense  of  satisfaction  that  she  thought  she 
might  while  away  a  few  minutes  with  a  novel. 

As  fate  would  have  it,  it  was  a  novel  by  “  Ouida.” 

Annette  read  about  military  heroes  who  had  “  seen  life.” 
This  naturally  led  her  to  think  of  Whiffletree.  Had  he  not  seen 
life  ?  Had  he  not  hunted  with  the  Quorn,  stalked  royals  in  the 
Highlands,  flirted  with  maids  of  honor,  supped  in  the  Br6da 
Quartier,  entertained  princes  and  ambassadors  at  the  Star  and 
Garter,  enjoyed  pleasant  hours  in  cabinets  particuliers  at  Vdfours 
and  the  Maison  Dorde  ?  Had  he  not  owned  race-horses  and 
gone  through  a  campaign  in  Afghanistan  ?  Did  not  the  blood  of 
his  Crusader  ancestors  assert  itself  in  spite  of  the  carbuncle  that 
broke  the  arched  line  of  his  aristocratic  nose  ?  Was  not  his  name 
Reginald,  and  his  brother,  Bertie  Cecil,  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Peers  ?  O  del !  ay  de  mi  !  was  he  not  a  veritable  personage 
stepped  out  of  “  Ouida’s  ”  enchanted  page  ?  And  was  not  he — 
he,  the  Honorable  Reginald  Vivian  Cecil  Granville-Tenterden 
De  Courcy  Whiffletree — actually  at  the  feet  of  her — of  her,  An¬ 
nette  Reidy — lying  there  on  the  plush-covered  sofa  and  gazing 
through  the  window  on  the  roof  of  her  mother’s  new  conserva¬ 
tory  ? 

There  was  a  knock  at  Annette’s  door.  It  was  the  English 
footman  whom  Mrs.  Reidy  had  persuaded  the  pliable  Dan  to 
engage. 

“  Your  mother,  Miss  Hannette,  requests  you  to  go  to  the 
droring-room  at  once,  which  Captain  Whiffletree  and  Lord 
Haladyn  is  awaiting  there.” 

Annette  stood  irresolute.  Would  she  double-lock  her  door 
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and  send  word  that  she  was  at  home  to  nobody  to-day  ?  To¬ 
morrow  would  be  Bridget’s  redeption ;  to-night  she  could  see 
her  confessor.  O  guardian  angel !  push  her  back  into  the 
peace  of  her  chamber  and  the  grace  of  her  good  resolutions. 
Let  not  the  frail  bark  adventure  to-night  the  troublous  waters  of 
temptation  !  To-morrow — give  her  till  to-morrow,  till  the  arms 
of  reverend  mother  enfold  her,  until  within  that  serene  harbor 
she  is  braced  for  her  voyage  by  sage  counsel  and  guarded  by 
true  friends’  help  ! 

Who  can  fathom  the  designs  of  Providence,  who  plans  for  the 
sparrow  on  the  house-top  ? 

What  prompted  Mrs.  Alderman  Reidy  to  follow  the  stately 
John  Thomas  to  her  daughter’s  room;  to  seize  a  hair-brush  and 
.give  a  few  artistic  touches  to  Annette|s  front  hair ;  to  say,  “  An¬ 
nette,  you’re  looking  positively  lovely  to-day,  whatever  you’ve 
been  doing  to  yourself.  Come  down  at  once,  child ;  Captain 
Whiffletree  and  his  cousin,  Lord  Aladyn,  are  below — his  cousin, 
mind,  an  awful  swell.  I  think  he’s  going  to — well,  to  say  some¬ 
thing  to  you  to-day.  Come  along,  quick !  ” — what  prompted 
Mrs.  Reidy  to  do  this?  What  a  silly  question  !  She  did  it  any¬ 
way,  and,  taking  her  daughter  by  the  arm,  tripped  away  with 
her  to  the  drawing-room. 

Alas !  that  I  should  have  to  tell  it.  Annette  did  not  go  to 
Bridget  Quin’s  reception  next  day  at  Rathfarnham.  She  and 
her  mother  went  to  Baldoyle  Races  with  Captain  Whiffletree  in 
Lord  Aladyn’s  drag. 

When  two  headstrong  women  set  their  hearts  on  a  thing, 
what  can  one  man,  their  husband  and  father,  do?  If  he  be  a 
strong  man  and  disapprove  of  the  thing,  he  may  fight,  and  may 
or  may  not  win.  But  if,  like  Dan  Reidy,  he  be  weak  and  easy¬ 
going,  and  admire  his  wife,  whose  boast  it  is  that  she  can  twist 
him  round  her  finger,  there  is  only  one  issue  to  the  unequal 
contest. 

Dan  strongly  disapproved  of  his  daughter’s  marrying  a  non- 
Catholic,  although  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  he  was  himself 
flattered  at  the  idea  of  becoming  father-in-law  to  a  “  sprig  of 
nobility.”  He  made  an  honest  protest ;  and  his  struggle,  if  weak, 
was  sincere. 

But  when  he  was  informed  that  Captain  Whiffletree  had  pro¬ 
posed  for  Annette,  and  that  Annette  had  accepted  him  subject 
to  her  father’s  consent,  and  when  Mrs.  Reidy  plied  all  her  wifely 
arts  of  persuasion  and  coercion,  skilfully  using  the  example  of 
the  O’Regans,  Dan  feebly  struck  his  colors. 
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He  renewed  the  contest  once  after  an  interview  with  the 
priest  of  his  parish.  But  it  was  too  late  ;  he  had  given  his  con¬ 
sent,  the  engagement  had  been  announced,  and  Mrs.  Reidy 
only  smiled  at  him.  Dan,  shamefaced,  hid  himself  thenceforth 
from  the  venerable  priest,  whom  he  both  feared  and  revered. 

Whiffletree’s  creditors,  when  the  engagement  was  put  be¬ 
yond  all  doubt,  complaisantly  accepted  his  promissory  notes, 
which  result  of  their  brilliant  diplomacy  his  sympathizers  and 
himself  triumphantly  celebrated  in  a  noisy  supper  at  the  club. 

There  was  one  thing  that  Dan  held  out  for.  The  day  after 
St.  Patrick’s  ball  Redmond  Hartigan  had  asked  him  as  a  special 
favor,  in  case  of  Annette’s  engagement  to  Whiffletree,  to  fix  the 
date  of  the  marriage  for  as  late  a  day  as  possible.  “  I’ll  give  you 
my  word  and  honor  on  that  at  least,  Reddy,  my  boy,”  Dan  had- 
answered,  squeezing  his  fingers  with  emotion.  “  Dang  me  if  I 
know  what’s  come  over  the  girl  that  she  won’t  have  you !  ” 
Redmond  had  then  left  Dublin  for  a  prolonged  trip  in  the  East 
and  had  not  yet  returned. 

Now  that  Whiffletree  and  Annette  were  engaged,  Dan 
stoutly  battled  for  this  stipulation. 

“  By  my  word,  Maggie,"  he  said,  “  it  goes  to  my  heart  to 
think  of  that  fine  young  fellow  and  the  way  he  felt  and  the  way 
we’re  treating  him.  I’ll  bet  he’s  fonder  of  the  girl  this  minute 
than  her  Englishman  has  it  in  his  gizzard  to  be,  for  all  his  blue 
blood.  No  !  by  the  big  gun  of  Athlone,  Maggie,  I’ll  not  give  in 
to  ye  in  this.  I  pledged  my  honor  to  the  boy  that  he’d  have  a 
long  day,  and  he’ll  have  it,  as  sure  as  my  name  is  Dan  Reidy — 
four  months,  not  an  hour  less.  ’Tis  the  laste  ye  may  do  for  him 
after  throwing  him  over  like  a  bad  shilling.” 

Dan’s  idea  was  that  Redmond  had  asked  him  to  delay  the 
date  of  the  marriage  on  the  same  principle  that  criminals  sen¬ 
tenced  to  death  by  Lord  Norbury  used  to  beseech  for  “  a  long 
day,  me  lord  !  ” 

Mrs.  Reidy  herself  was  touched  and  wiped  away  something 
like  a  tear  with  the  corner  of  her  handkerchief  as  she  admitted, 
“  Dan  dear,  he  really  was  very  fond  of  her.”  But  the  thought 
only  made  her  more  anxious  to  have  the  marriage  over  at  once. 
Now  that  it  was  inevitable,  now  that  her  ambition  was  on  the  eve 
of  being  satisfied,  she  began  to  experience  a  mingled  feeling  of 
shame  and  temerity  at  the  deed.  She  felt  like  Macbeth  exactly  : 

"  If  it  were  done  when  ’tis  done,  then  ’twere  well 
It  were  done  quickly.” 
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Whiffletree,  too,  pressed  with  singular  eagerness  for  an  imme¬ 
diate  crowning  of  his  happiness.  Annette,  in  the  background, 
with  a  feeling  something  like  her  mother’s,  modestly  counte¬ 
nanced  these  demands. 

But  Dan  held  his  ground  sturdily  in  keeping  his  promise  to 
bestow  this  last  sad  favor  on  his  friend. 

So  it  was  arranged  that  Annette’s  marriage  with  Captain 
Whiffletree  was  not  to  take  place  till  four  months  after  their 
engagement. 


VII. 


After  all,  f.our  months  was  not  so  long  a  term  and  gave  An¬ 
nette  barely  time  to  prepare  her  magnificent  trousseau. 

The  marriage  had  to  take  place  in  Liverpool.  The  ecclesi¬ 
astical  authorities  of  Dublin,  with  stern  wisdom,  have  absolutely 
forbidden  mixed  marriages  to  be  solemnized  in  any  church 
within  their  diocese. 

There  was  to  be  but  a  single  ceremony.  Captain  Whiffle¬ 
tree  did  not  press  to  have  the  marriage  performed  again  in  a 
Protestant  church.  This  removed  some  of  the  difficulty  Dan 
met  with  in  procuring  the  dispensation. 

Whiffletree  wished  the  event  to  go  off  as  quietly  as  possible. 
Dan  was  anxious  for  a  “  blow-out.”  But  Annette,  sure  of  the 
main  thing,  agreed  with  her  prospective  husband  in  desiring  a 
quiet  wedding.  As  for  Mrs.  Alderman  Reidy,  her  courage  had 
oozed  out  at  her  fingers’  ends,  and — never  an  envious,  only  a 
vain  and  emulous,  little  woman — she  had  no  anxiety  to  exploit 
the  occasion  to  the  discomfiture  of  her  Dublin  friends. 

One  of  the  O’Regan  girls,  considering  that  the  Reidys  were 
now  about  to  enter  their  sphere,  in  an  extraordinary  burst  of 
generosity  consented  to  act  as  Annette’s  bridesmaid.  Whiffle- 
tree’s  best  man  was  the  red-haired  youth  who  had  been  one  of 
his  most  active  sympathizers  at  the  club. 

I  cannot  say  it  promised  to  be  a  very  jolly  affair.  The  bride¬ 
groom  was  pale  in  spite  of  what  several  years  of  India’s  sun 
and  brandy-pawnee  had  done  to  his  complexion.  Annette  did 
not  feel  nice  at  all ;  she  tried  her  best  to  forget  what  she  was 
about  to  do — to  plunge  into  it,  as  it  were,  with  her  eyes  shut. 
Her  mamma  did  not  cease  crying  the  whole  morning.  As  for 
Alderman  Dan,  he  and  the  red-haired  groomsman  had  been 
taking  “  nips  ”  of  brandy  and  soda  from  an  early  hour,  and 
looked  almost  as  watery  about  the  eyes  as  Mrs.  Dan  herself. 
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“  Whiffle,  old  boy,”  says  Dan — and  these  were  his  last  words  to 
his  son-in-law-apparent  before  they  left  the  hotel — “  take  a  horn 
to  give  you  courage.”  And  Whiffle  did. 

The  ceremony  began.  What  a  desecration!  My  pen  hesi¬ 
tates  to  go  on.  Annette  looked  round  the  church  with  a  fright¬ 
ened  feeling.  Was  that  Redmond’s  face  behind  a  pillar? 

The  priest  had  no  heart  in  uniting  this  fair  Catholic  maiden 
to  a  man  of  a  different  religion.  He  asked  in  a  loud  voice  the 
question  as  to  whether  any  one  knew  of  a  reason  why  the  mar¬ 
riage  should  not  proceed,  and  even  paused  a  moment  when  he 
had  asked  it. 

There  was  a  solemn  silence.  The  bridegroom’s  hand  shook. 
“  Go  on !  ”  he  said. 

The  priest  looked  at  him  surprised,  then  repeated  the  ques¬ 
tion,  and  paused  again. 

Annette  felt  ready  to  faint.  Was  that  Redmond’s  face? 

“  Can’t  you  go  on,  confound  it !  ”  said  Whiffletree,  the  ten- 
sion  getting  the  better  of  his  broken  nerves. 

“  Hold !  Hold  1  ” 

What  is  that  strident  voice  from  the  end  of  the  church? 
What  is  that  commotion? 

“  Hold  1  This  marriage  cannot  proceed  !  For  God's  sake 
stop!” 

Who  is  this  running  down  the  church  with  half  a  dozen  men 
and  one  woman  at  his  heels?  It  is  Redmond  Hartigan. 

Breathless  he  runs  to  the  altar. 

“  Stop  before  you  commit  a  sacrilege  !  ”  he  cries.  “  I  have 
brought  Captain  Whiffletree’s  wife  with  me  frt>m  India.  Here 
she  is !  ” 

A  veiled  lady  advanced. 

Where  is  Whiffletree?  No  one  saw  him  disappear,  yet  he 
has  fled. 

Annette,  white  and  frightened,  stood  alone  before  the  altar. 

Redmond  had  gone  to  India  on  a  hint  from  no  less  a  person 
than  Viscount  Templemore,  Bridget  Quin’s  father.  The  latter 
had  learned  something  which  led  him  to  be  suspicious  of  Whiffle¬ 
tree — something  of  which,  in  a  less  definite  way,  Redmond  had 
also  heard — and  when  his  daughter  told  him  that  Whiffletree 
was  proposing  to  marry  a  friend  of  hers  he  interested  himself  in 
the  matter,  and,  at  Bridget’s  suggestion,  sent  for  Redmond. 

Redmond’s  expedition  seemed  as  futile  as  it  was  arduous. 
His  information  was  of  the  vaguest  kind,  and  probably  unre- 
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liable.  In  Nowshera  he  learned  that  Whiffletree  had  admitted 
once  to  have  been  married,  but  had  given  out  that  his  wife  had 
died.  The  last  station  he  had  been  quartered  in  was  one  of  the 
most  remote  of  the  hill  stations  of  the  Punjaub.  Redmond  with 
tremendous  difficulty  made  his  way  there.  He  found  one  troop 
of  Sepoy  cavalry — Whiffletree’s  troop — under  the  command  of 
native  officers,  and  in  a  bungalow  in  their  midst  the  captain’s 
wife,  living  there  contentedly  with  two  children  and  quietly 
awaiting  her  husband’s  return,  which  she  did  not  look  for  till  the 
expiration  of  his  leave  of  absence.  She  was  a  comely  but  com¬ 
monplace  woman.  She  had  been  the  widow  of  a  white  sergeant- 
major,  and  thought  her  lot  a  happy  one  in  being  the  wife  of  a 
captain,  even  though  she  had  to  spend  her  lifetime  in  the  jungle. 

She  had  been  held  a  prisoner  there,  unknown  to  herself,  by 
her  husband’s  command,  and  it  required  the  full  force  of  the  let¬ 
ters  with  which  Lord  Templemore  had  supplied  Redmond  to 
persuade  Whiffletree’s  Sepoy  lieutenant  to  permit  her  to  leave 
the  station.* 

The  fair  reader  wants  to  know  the  sequel. 

Well,  Annette  fled  for  refuge  to  Rathfarnham,  where  during 
a  series  of  retreats  she  received  from  warm  and  devoted  hearts 
consolation  and — congratulation. 

Poor  Mrs.  Reidy  and  Alderman  Dan  spent  six  months  on  the 
Continent,  hiding  their  diminished  heads. 

Three  years  afterwards  there  was'  a  wedding.  No  mixed 
marriage  this  time  ;  no  giddy  girl  of  eighteen,  but  a  woman  of 
twenty-one,  whom  a  terrible  experience  had  chastened  and  made 
wiser  than  her  years.  And  the  bridegroom  ?  Her  deliverer 
from  an  awful  doom. 

It  was  with  the  full  blessing  of  wise  and  benignant  Mother 
Church,  and  in  the  church  of  their  own  parish,  that  Redmond 
and  Annette  were  married. 

Redmond  is  now  a  member  of  Parliament  as  well  as  a  promi¬ 
nent  member  of  the  Irish  bar.  Why  do  I  mention  this?  Ah! 
ladies,  for  your  sake.  I  know  you  have  a  charming  curiosity. 
Here  is  a  clue.  Find  out  who  Redmond  is ! 

*  The  main  incidents  of  this  story  actually  occurred, 
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We  have  not  many  haunted  spots 
now  in  our  Empire  State,  or  even  in 
America,  and  very  few  genuine  goblin 
stories,  such  as  once  upon  a  time, 
told  by  the  fireside,  made  one  afraid 
to  look  behind  him;  delightful  old 
tales,  implicitly  believed  in  by  narra¬ 
tor  and  listeners,  and  casting  over  all 
a  shadow  of  utter  and  indefinable  ter¬ 
ror'  Not  that  ghosts  have  ceased  to 
come,  but  they  are  things  of  course 
now,  and  their  position  with  regard 
to  mortals  in  the  flesh  is  entirely 
changed ;  the  territory  of  spirit-land 
(at  least  a  part  of  it)  has  been  annex¬ 
ed,  we  may  say,  to  our  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  thirty-seven  states ;  a  regular 
intercourse  has  been  opened ;  and,  as 
the  intangible  parties  in  the  compact 
have  frequent  and  passing  invitations 
to  make  earthly  visits  at  certain  spe¬ 
cified  periods,  it  is  no  more  than  civil 
in  them  to  wait  until  they  are  ex¬ 
pected. 

Now,  in  years  gone  by  it  was  quite 
otherwise;  so  far  from  being  invited, 
they  were  universally  shunned;  man, 
woman,  and  child  fled  at  the  slightest 
indication  of  their  presence ;  and  as 
for  speech,  it  was  next  to  impossible 
for  them  to  put  in  a  single  word  be¬ 
fore  the  terror-stricken  mortal  had 
speeded  away,  far  beyond  all  hear¬ 
ing.  Not  much  seemed  the  gain  to 
either  side  by  those  interviews ;  occa¬ 
sionally  some  rogue  was  known  to 
disgorge  his  ill-gotten  pelf  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  midnight  apparitions 
of  some  phantom  things,  a  warning 
to  him  to  mend  his  ways ;  or  some 
timid  heart  perhaps  grew  faint,  and 
before  long  time  ceased  to  beat,  un¬ 
der  the  idea  that  it  had  received  a 
supernatural  summons  to  the  unseen 


world ;  but  generally  speaking,  the 
shock  of  an  intense  and  overpower¬ 
ing  affright  was  about  all  that  ac¬ 
crued  to  the  sight-seer  from  the 
meeting — a  terror  so  genuine  that  he 
was  able  to  impart  it  to  many  a  cir¬ 
cle  of  eager  listeners  for  an  incredibly 
long  period  after  the  adventure. 

But  what  attraction  has  modern 
America  for  sprites,  spooks,  brownies, 
fairies,  and  all  that  dainty  ethereal 
tribe  that  may  be  met  in  the  Old 
World  ?  Or  what,  for  the  more  sol¬ 
emn  shadows  that  haunt  dilapidated 
galleries,  in  the  tumble-down  ruins 
of  ancient  transatlantic  castles  ?  What 
homes  have  we  for  “  elves  and  little 
people,”  that  dance  for  years,  yes  for 
centuries,  on  the  same  greensward 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  ? 
Alas !  in  an  incredibly  short  period 
grass  here  gives  place  to  wheat- 
fields,  and  fairy  rings  would  be  dis¬ 
respectfully  ploughed  up  and  plant¬ 
ed.  Let  any  sociable  brownie  plan 
a  visit  to  old  friends,  she  would  pro¬ 
bably  find  the  whole  family,  bag  and 
baggage,  moved  off  to  the  far  West, 
and  only  strangers  round  the  hearth¬ 
stone.  They  love  things  old,  and 
here  all  is  new  and  cheerful  under 
the  tireless  march  of  improvement 
We  have  no  black  forest,  no 

“Castled  crag  of  Drachcnfels,” 

but  the  primitive  woodland  yet 
clothes  the  mountain  that  “  frowns 
o’er  the  wide  and  winding  ”  river. 

The  nearest  approach  to  a  haunted 
castle  is  to  be  seen  sometimes  in  travel¬ 
ling  over  the  Western  States.  There, 
in  some  lonely  inconvenient  spot 
which  no  prudent  man  would  have 
chosen  for  a  homestead,  an  unfinished. 
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overgrown,  weakly-looking  wooden 
house  tells  its  story,  not  of  greatness 
gone  by,  but  of  greatness  planned  and 
never  accomplished — a  pitiful  com¬ 
ment  on  the  uncertainty  of  human 
affairs  !  It  happens  thus :  Some  set¬ 
tler,  sadly  miscalculating  his  resources, 
projects  a  palace  in  the  w ilderness  on 
a  scale  of  city  splendor;  that  is,  with 
parlor,  dining-room,  kitchen,  bed¬ 
rooms,  and  the  little  elegances  of 
pantries  and  closets.  The  sides  are 
enclosed,  the  roof  is  on,  and  the 
revenues  he  counted  on  as  certain 
are  not  forthcoming.  Then  do  pa¬ 
pered  walls  and  panelled  doors 
with  brass  knobs,  and  visions  of 
portico  and  piazza,  all  float  away 
tc  the  blue  clouds;  the  hapless 
di  earner  fits  up  one  corner  room  for 
the  reception  of  his  whole  household 
until  he  can  find  another  location ,  and 
take  a  new  start  in  the  search  after  for¬ 
tune,  and  so  abandons  his  rickety  pa¬ 
lace  to  the  lord  of  the  soil.  -Vs  the 
beards  blacken  in  wind  and  storm,  and 
one  end  blows  down  perhaps  in  some 
rough  northwester,  it  gains  the  name 
of  being  haunted;  and  to  ride  past 
such  a  skeleton  thing  by  moonlight 
or  in  the  dim  twilight,  with  the  utter 
desolation  of  all  around,  and  the 
yawning  blackness  of  cavities  which 
should  have  been  doors  and  windows, 
it  requires  no  great  stretch  of  imagi¬ 
nation  to  picture  an  unearthly  head 
peeping  out  here  and  there.  Very 
bold  yeomen  are  known  to  always 
whip  their  horses  to  a  full  gallop  as 
they  approach  and  pass  the  fearful 
spot;  and  as  for  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  under  that  strange  fascination 
by  which  the  supernatural  repels  and 
yet  attracts,  they  always  gaze  intently, 
and  as  surely  “  see  something  ” ! 

Although  goblin  visits  in  our  land  are 
just  now  rather  on  the  decline  (except 
in  a  regular  business  way),  there  was 
a  time  when  strange  sights  were  seen 
and  strange  things  happened;  and, 


although  it  may  seem  almost  incredi- 
ble,  it  is  a  fact  well  established  m 
history  that  it  was  generally  to  the 
Dutch  settled  here,  to  that  clear¬ 
headed,  reasoning  nation,  so  little 
likely  to  be  deceived  on  any  subject, 
that  most  of  these  revelations  were 
made. 

This  certainly  ensures  for  the  tales 
the  firm  belief  of  all  mankind.  When 
an  imaginative  Hibernian  or  a  l.\elv, 
light-hearted  Gaul  announces  a  \i- 
sion,  it  must  be  taken  with  some  little 
allowance  for  flights  of  fancy,  etc.,  etc. ; 
but  when  a  phlegmatic,  cool-head¬ 
ed  Hollander  declares  he  has  seen  a 
spook,  you  may  believe  as  if  it  was 
your  own  eyes. 

For  the  precise  period  most  proli¬ 
fic  in  signs,  sights,  and  dreams,  we 
must  go  back  to  the  early  days  of 
our  state,  yet  not  to  the  first  settlers. 
Their  troubles,  so  numerous  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  number  them, 
had  their  origin  in  things  tangible; 
and  so  closely  did  these  troubles  press 
daily  on  all  sides,  that  the  thoughts 
of  the  first  colonists  were  entirely 
engiosseil  by  the  things  of  earth. 
To  such  a  point  did  this  downward 
tendency  reach,  that  they  seemed 
at  times  in  danger  of  relapsing  into 
heathendom,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  reports  sent  back  to  Amsterdam, 
and  yet  extant  among  colonial  pa¬ 
pers,  that  they  possessed  neither 
school-houses  nor  churches.  They 
did  possess,  however,  three  unfailing 
sources  of  annoyances  and  danger 
— an  Indian  warfare,  neighbors  oil 
their  eastern  boundary  cf  unparallel¬ 
ed  audacity,  and  domestic  bickerings 
in  the  perpetual  strife  kept  up  be¬ 
tween  Manhattan  and  Rensselaer- 
wyck. 

What  might  have  happened  if  the 
Indians  had  been  treated  with  com¬ 
mon  justice  and  honesty  can  be  now- 
only  conjecture;  but  their  wrongs 
began  at  the  beginning.  It  is  a  dark 
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spot  on  the  glories  of  the  adventurous 
little  yacht  Half-Moon  that  her  very 
first  track  through  the  waters  of  the 
magnificest  Caholiatea  (now  the 
Hudson)  was  marked  with  their  blood, 
causelessly  and  wantonly  shed. 

Hendrik  Hudson  and  his  crew 
landed,  we  are  told,  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  great  bay,  which  was  lined 
with  “  men,  women,  and  children,  by 
whom  they  were  kindly  received,  and 
presented  vv  ith  tobacco  and  dried  cur¬ 
rants.”*  A  little  further  on  were  “  very 
loving  people  and  very  old  men,  by 
whom  the  Europeans  were  well  used.” 
They  brought  in  their  canoes  to  the 
voyagers  all  sorts  of  fruit  and  game, 
and  on  one  occasion  of  a  visit  made 
by  white  men  to  the, shore  they  broke 
their  arrows  and  threw  them  in  the 
fire  to  express  their  pacific  intentions. 
Yet  despite  all  this,  when  the  vessel 
had  advanced  only  a  few  miles,  one 
ofhercrew  fired  and  killed  an  Indian, 
without  the  least  warning,  for  at¬ 
tempting  to  steal  a  pillow  and  some 
old  garments.!  No  satisfaction  was 
offered  to  the  terrified  savages,  and 
they  pushed  off  for  the  shore  in  their 
tanoes,  but  they  vowed  a  vengeance, 
and  they  kept  the  vow;  so  that,  when 
some  few'  years  later  one  ship  after 
another  brought  the  enterprising  in¬ 
dividuals  who  fi  mt  unpacked  their 
household  utensils  and  farm  tools  in 
the  New  World,  they  entered  upon  a 
stormy  existence  already  prepared 
for  them.  It  was  not  a  glimpse  of 
wraith  or  goblin  that  people  feared 
to  encounter  in  the  lonely  by-path, 
hut  the  stealthy  tread  and  dark 
visage  of  some  lurking  savage, 
ever  watchful  and  merciless,  ever 
close  at  hand  when  least  expected. 
How  often  in  the  silent  night,  in  how 
many  little  hamlets,  in  how  many 
solitary  huts,  women  and  children 


listened  in  speechless  terror  to  the 
war-whoop,  that  fearful  yell,  and'  were 
made  to  feel  Indian  retaliation  for 
the  evil  doings  of  fathers  and  hus¬ 
bands!  Small  time  had  they  for 
ghostly  fears.  When  the  savages  fled 
before  European  firearms,  it  was  only 
to  return.  More  than  two  thousand 
of  them  appeared  in  their  canoes  at 
one  time  before  the  little  block-house 
at  Manhattan,  because  Hendrik  von 
Dyke,  with  an  imprudence  and  wick¬ 
edness  perfectly  disgraceful  in  a  myn¬ 
heer,  had  killed  a  squaw  for  stealing 
apples  in  his  orchard.  His  orchard 
was  on  the  present  site  of  Rector 
Street. 

But,  though  the  Dutch  colonists 
were  generally  at  fault  in  provoking 
contention,  they  were  also  valiant, 
after  some  preparation,  to  meet  it. 
When  Claes  Smit  was  ruthlessly 
murdered  by  the  natives,  some  time 
about  1642,  and  they  refused  either 
to  give  up  or  punish  his  murderer 
because  he  had  fled  and  could  not 
be  found,  the  colonists  consented  to 
march  to  battle, 

“  provided  the  director  himself  (Von 
Kiefl)  accompanied  them  to  prevent  dis¬ 
order,  also  that  he  furnish,  in  addition  to 
powder  and  ball,  provision  necessary 
for  the  expedition,  such  as  bnad  and  but- 
tcr,  and  appoint  a  steward  to  take 
charge  of  the  same,  so  that  all  waste  be 
prevented. 

“  If  any  person  require  anything  more 
than  this  brtad  and  butter^  lie  to  provide 
himself  therewith.”* 

Finally,  however,  gunpowder  pre¬ 
vailed;  and  the  aborigines  retreated 
to  forests  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
fale-faces  ;  schoolmasters  and  minis¬ 
ters  had  been  sent  over  from  Holland, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Manhattan 
Island,  as  well  as  the  other  little  settle¬ 
ments  up  the  river,  began  to  live  a 
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more  spiritual  life,  and  to  gather 
around  them  by  degrees  all  that 
troop  of  unearthly  beings  well-known 
in  the  mother  country.  Little  chil¬ 
dren  were  encouraged  to  be  good 
and  expect  Santa  Klaus,  and  bad 
ones  were  no  longer  frightened  into 
propriety  with  the  threat  of  being 
devoured  by  some  hideous  Waran- 
ancongyn  with  tomahawk  and  scalp- 
ing-kmfe. 

One  of  the  spots  first  renowned 
for  ghostly  adventures  was  a  plea¬ 
sant  little  valleylike  place,  on  the 
northern  limits  of  the  town,  called 
Hedge  Padje  (now  Maiden  Lane), 
where  a  clear  stream  ran  between 
grassy  banks,  so  gentle  and  noiseless 
that  it  carried  the  gazer’s  heart  back 
— far  back  over  the  ocean  to  the 
canals  of  Faderlandt,  and  was  a  per¬ 
fect  relief  from  the  lashing  waves 
of  the  great  North  River.  Hither, 
on  pleasant  summer  afternoons,  many 
a  gude  vrow  would  turn  her  steps  with 
her  troop  of  sturdy  urchins,  and,  work 
in  hand,  knitting,  knitting,  all  the  way. 
But  they  were  always  careful  to  re¬ 
turn  before  dark;  for  such  fearful 
tales  had  been  told,  principally  of  a  tall 
woman  in  white  who  always  vanished 
in  the  direction  of  Golden  Hill  (now 
John  Street),  that  no  one  cared  to 
make  her  acquaintance. 

Long  years  after  this,  when  the 
palisades  marking  the  extent  of  the 
city  had  been  removed  as  far  north 
as  what  is  now  Warren  Street,  and  a 
field  of  barley  flourished  on  the  Hee- 
rewegh  (now  Broadway),  somewhat 
about  the  present  City  Hall,  we  again 
hear  of  the  same  apparition.  The 
Rev.  John  Kimball,  passing  along  the 
little  stream  rather  late  at  night,  heard 
steps,  and,  looking  behind  him,  saw 
the  spectre;  of  course  he  fled. 
Doubtless  she  was  the  bearer  of  some 
important  message  from  the  spirit- 
land  which  she  was  anxious  to  com¬ 
municate,  but,  as  no  one  ever  stop¬ 


ped  to  listen,  what  it  was  can  now 
never  be  known. 

Mr.  Watson,  in  his  Annals  of  iVau 
York ,  relates  a  story  given  by  a  mili¬ 
tary  gentleman  of  his  own  encounter 
with  an  apparition  in  that  same  place. 
The  captain  declares,  and  doubtless 
believed,  that  he  bravely  attacked  it, 
and  discovered  only  a  mischievous 
mortal  in  disguise;  but  it  is  hardly 
probable  that  any  mortal  in  his  senses 
would  be  personating  a  ghost  at 
midnight  on  haunted  ground,  so  that 
the  tale,  being  rather  one-sided  evi¬ 
dence,  is  doubtful. 

Another  solitary  place  was  Wind¬ 
mill  Lane,*  which  led  from  Broad  u  ay 
between  Cortlandt  and  Liberty 
Streets  down  quite  a  steep  lull,  in 
a  northwest  direction,  to  the  riv¬ 
er  edge,  where  stood  a  windmill. 
There  was  a  time  when  this  lane 
was  the  most  northern  street  in 
the  settlement;  then  house  after 
house  began  to  be  built  around  the 
old  mill,  and  the  city  crept  up  grad¬ 
ually  in  that  direction.  Among 
those  who  made  their  homes  there 
was  a  French  lady,  Madame  Blons- 
peaux,  who  had  crossed  the  ocean 
to  teach  the  rising  generation  all  she 
knew — French  and  embroidery.  Two 
paths  led  to  her  establishment,  one 
through  the  I.ane,  the  other  through 
a  wheatfield,  where  now  is  St.  Paul’s 
church,  and  both  were  beset  with 
spectres.  Alas  for  the  scholar  kept 
in  after  the  others  were  dismissed! 
Lightly  did  the  offended  majesty  of 
madame  weigh  in  the  balance  com¬ 
pared  to  what  might  possibly  be- 
league  the  path  homeward.  There 
was  a  legend  of  a  tall  Indian  who 
was  always  digging  about  for  his 
bow  and  arrows,  and  a  little  short 
Dutchman  about  a  foot  high  in 
breeches  and  cocked  hat,  who,  the 
moment  he  found  them,  sprang  into 
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sight  from  somewhere  and  kicked  the 
dirt  over  them,  and  the  Indian  began 
Ins  search  again  !* 

But  the  section  of  country  most 
famous  for  spectral  manifestations 
was  the  region  about  the  Kaatskill 
Mountains.  Darkly  wooded  glens, 
and  lonely  streams,  and  deep  ravines 
offered  the  most  ample  facilities  for 
all  kinds  of  signs  and  wonders.  Indeed, 
the  Dutch  settlers  that  dwelt  in  that  by¬ 
place  of  existence,  on  the  little  clear¬ 
ed  spots  that  here  and  there  dotted 
the  landscape,  were  so  quiet  and  or¬ 
derly,  so  far  removed  from  the  com¬ 
motions  that  agitated  the  river  colo¬ 
nies,  no  wonder  ethereal  beings  found 
their  companionship  most  congenial. 
These  settlers  had  removed  thither 
originally  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Fort  Orange,  and  principally,  nay,  I 
may  say  solely,  in  disgust  at  the  ge¬ 
neral  uproar  and  discomfort  which 
invested  everything  in  proximity  to 
that  fort,  under  the  joint  dominion 
of  the  Patroon  of  Rensselaerwyck 
(or  his  agent),  who  resided  there, 
and  Director-General  Petrus  Stuyve- 
sant,  who  fulminated  his  bulls  from 
the  south  end  of  the  Hudson;  the 
contemporary  edicts  of  the  rival  par¬ 
ties  being  always  diametrically  op¬ 
posed  to  each  other. 

The  truth  is  that,  from  the  moment 
Director  Stuyvesant  landed  at  Man¬ 
hattan,  appointed  there  by  the  States- 
General  of  the  United  Netherlands, 
he  had  carried  matters  with  such  a 
high  hand  that  everything  succumb¬ 
ed  before  him.  The  boldest  spirits 
bent  to  his  rule,  and  (to  continue  the 
metaphor)  he  walked  over  them.  His 
word  was  law  without  reason  or  ex¬ 
planation.  He  had  even  been  known 
to  shorten  a  troublesome  state  audi¬ 
ence  by  tearing  up  the  documents 
and  dismissing  the  deputation. 

*  The  writer  of  this  possesses  two  pieces  of  em¬ 
broidery  done  by  ooe  of  madajnc's  pupils. 


Thus  ruled  the  governor  at  Man¬ 
hattan  ;  but  when  Brant  Arent  Van 
Slechtenhorst  was  sent  over  from 
Holland  as  agent  for  the  heir  of  the 
last  patroon — Johannes  Van  Rensse¬ 
laer,  a  minor —  Petrus  Stuyvesant 
met  his  match.  Commander  Slech¬ 
tenhorst  was  in  popular  estimation 
“  a  person  of  stubborn  and  headstrong 
temper.”* 

When  Stuyvesant  directed  Carl 
von  Brugge  to  quarry  stone  and  cut 
wood  for  repairs  on  Fort  Orange, 
nearly  destroyed  by  a  freshet,  Brant 
dared  the  deputy  to  touch  stone  or 
stick  at  his  peril,  either  for  fortifica¬ 
tion  or  firewood ;  for  the  trees,  root 
and  branch,  all  belonged  to  his  em¬ 
ployer  the  patroon !  He  further  for¬ 
bade  any  of  the  inhabitants  to  aid 
them  with  horses,  etc.,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  was  building  a  house 
himself  not  a  pistol-shot  from  the 
fort.  The  news  being  carried  to 
Manhattan,  the  director  sent  some 
soldiers  to  demolish  the  offending 
house  now  being  built,  and  arrest 
the  offender.  This  was  more  easily 
ordered  than  accomplished,  so  the 
soldiers  held  a  parley  with  him,  and 
were  cautioned,  among  other  bits  of 
good  advice,  to  take  warning  by  one 
Jacob  Jansen,  who  had  not  long  be¬ 
fore  cut  two  fir-trees — eight  days  after 
he  was  seized  with  his  plunder  on 
the  river  by  the  patroon’s  officer,  and 
duly  punished!  with  the  stunning 
point  to  the  climax :  “  Can't  he  do  so 
now  ?"  All  this  being  duly  reported 
to  the  great  director  at  Manhattan, 
it  was  deemed  best  to  seek  supplies 
beyond  the  domain  of  Rensselaer¬ 
wyck,  “stones  from  the  mountains, 
rocks,  and  plains — timber  from  any¬ 
where  within  the  limits  of  New  Neth¬ 
erlands — to  have  a  wagon  made,  and 
take  the  horses  of  Jonas  Bronck,  who 
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was  in  debt  to  the  company,”  and 
whose  opinions  on  the  subject  were 
of  course  of  no  consequence.  As 
for  pulling  down  the  house  recently 
erected,  Herr  Van  Slechtenhorst  point¬ 
ed  to  the  fact  that  Fort  Orange  stood 
on  the  very  soil  of  his  employer,  and 
that  it  was  his  intention  at  some  lei¬ 
sure  day  to  annihilate  it.  So  went 
matters,  until  at  last,  when  Stuyve- 
sant  ordered  a  solemn  fast,  and  Van 
Slechtenhorst  absolved  all  in  his  lati¬ 
tude  from  obedience,  human  patience 
could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  the  in¬ 
sulted  autocrat  rushed  to  Albany  in 
the  swiftest  sailing  sloop  that  could 
be  found ;  there,  as  has  been  said,  to 
meet  his  match. 

But  our  business  is  not  with  these 
belligerents,  but  with  those  peacefully 
disposed  burghers,  who  had  grown 
tired  more  and  more,  year  after  year, 
with  this  turmoil,  which  seemed  now 
to  have  reached  its  height.  Armed 
soldiers  were  in  their  midst  (for  sev¬ 
en  had  been  sent  up  from  Manhat¬ 
tan),  and  when  the  talk  was  of  razing 
houses,  why,  even  the  neighboring 
Indians  came  crowding  in  to  ask 
what  the  Swamiekins  were  about. 

Happily  another  home  opened  to 
them,  and  very  many  packed  up  all 
their  worldly  goods  and  migrated. 
This  home  was  the  region  about  the 
Kaatskill.  One  part  of  the  mission 
of  Herr  Van  Slechtenhorst  when  sent 
over  the  ocean  was  “  to  acquire  by 
puichase  the  lands  around  Kaatskill 
for  the  greater  security  of  the  colo- 
nie,  as  they  were  forming  companies 
to  remove  thither.”  * 

On  the  land  thus  obtained,  they 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  Indian 
opposition,  and  the  kind  of  domes¬ 
tic  life  they  coveted  is  pictured  in 
a  lease  yet  extant  in  the  Van  Rens¬ 
selaer  family,  dated  1651,  wherein 
the  tenant  binds  himself  to  “read 

*  O’ Callaghan,  Hit voL  il.  ch.  Iv. 


a  sermon  or  portion  of  Scripture 
every  Sunday  and  festival  to  the 
neighboring  Christians,  and  to  sing 
hymns  before  and  after  prayer, 
after  the  custom  of  the  Church 
of  Holland."  Years  in  that  little 
nook  of  creation  brought  few  great 
changes;  their  habitations  had  come 
to  be  grouped  together  somewhat 
town  fashion,  and  were  dignified  by 
a  name  much  too  long,  and  unpro¬ 
nounceable  except  by  a  Dutch  tongue, 
but  well  loved  because  traceable  to 
Holland ;  and  there  life  after  life 
passed  away  like  great  waves  in  a 
stream — one  disappears  and  another 
takes  its  place. 

Such  were  the  mortal  inhabitants 
of  the  place ;  but  the  invisible  por¬ 
tion  of  the  community — their  name 
was  Legion  1  It  seemed  the  very 
place  of  refuge-for  all  sorts  of  bodi¬ 
less  personages  who  had  been  insult¬ 
ed  and  expelled  from  other  places ; 
indeed,  if  a  census  had  been  taken,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  old  wives’  stories,  their 
aggregate  numbers  would  have  made 
up  near  half  the  population  of  the 
village. 

In  one  portion  of  the  spot  which 
might  truly  have  been  called  the 
supernatural  reservation  was  a  deep 
ravine,  which  bore  traces  of  hating 
once  been  the  bed  of  a  mountain 
stream.  At  .  this  period  (some 
time  before  the  old  French  war),  us 
sole  inhabitants  were  a  morose,  ill- 
looking  woodman  and  his  aged  mo¬ 
ther,  and  their  dwelling-place  was  a 
miserable  hut  perched  on  rocks,  and 
so  hidden  by  gnarled  and  twisted  trees 
and  a  dense  undergrowth  of  shrubs 
as  to  be  almost  invisible  to  any  but 
its  occupants.  Why  they  established 
themselves  in  that  uninviting  place, 
or  what  were  the  events  of  their  lives 
previous  to  their  appearance  there, 
their  unintelligible  English  failed  to 
communicate,  nor  was  there  aught  in 
the  sullen  taciturnity  of  both  of  them 
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in  the  presence  of  a  stranger,  or  in 
the  loud  and  tearful  bickerings  heard 
ofttimes  in  their  hovel  by  the  passer¬ 
by,  that  created  a  desire  to  fathom 
the  mystery.  When  the  news  arriv¬ 
ed  that  French  and  English  had  met, 
the  outcasts  in  the  glen,  strange  to 
say  were  the  only  ones  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  whose  fortunes  seemed  in  any 
way  to  be  affected  by  it.  Their  dis¬ 
putes  were  heard  louder  and  more 
frequent  than  ever  before,  to  end, 
alas!  in  a  tragedy.  The  man,  tired 
perhaps  of  his  monotonous  existence, 
and  hoping  also  to  better  his  for¬ 
tunes,  was  desirous  of  joining  the 
ranks  of  war,  yet,  feeling  at  the  same 
time  the  necessity  of  his  support  to 
his  old  mother,  he  strove  to  wring 
from  her  a  consent  to  his  departure. 
It  was  sought  in  vain.  The  aged 
woman,  to  her  consciousness  of  utter 
helplessness,  added  doubtless  a  na¬ 
tural  desire  for  his  safety,  and  con¬ 
sent  was  withheld.  Opposition  goad¬ 
ed  him,  and  in  a  moment  of  passion 
lie  struck  her  lifeless  to  the  ground. 

The  miserable  parricide  lied,  and 
the  hut  fell  in  ruins.  Time  passed 
on,  the  war  was  ended,  and  peace 
restored. 

And  now',  when  the  tragedy  of  the 
glen  had  grown  to  be  an  old  story, 
only  told  by  a  winter  evening’s  fire, 
it  began  to  be  whispered  —  and  it 
fairly  petrified  the  senses  of  every 
hearer — that  Dark  Rob,  as  he  was 
called,  or  his  spectre,  had  returned 
to  his  old  abode  ! 

No  one  cared  to  investigate  the 
matter  very  closely.  A  light  was  cer¬ 
tainly  seen  flickering  in  the  ruined 
hovel,  and  a  phantom-like  thing  in 
human  shape  glided  about  the  spot. 
No  mortal  would  choose  to  remain 
there  alone,  so  it  must  be  the  shade 
of  Dark  Rob,  on  the  theatre  of  his 
unnatural  crime  1 

Many  an  evil  deed  was  related  of 
him  in  this,  his  second  sojourn  in  the 


hut;  but  one  of  the  most  evil,  because 
passing  all  comprehension,  was  the 
strange  influence  he  contrived  to  ac¬ 
quire  by  ways  unknown  over  a  stur¬ 
dy  farmer  named  Jansen  Van  Dorp. 
How  they  first  met  was  perfectly  in¬ 
explicable  ;  for  goblin  Rob  had  never 
been  visible  in  any  of  the  ordinary 
paths  of  the  settlement,  and,  although 
Jans  was  one  of  the  very  few  who 
laughed  to  scorn  the  idea  of  a  ghost, 
he  would  scarcely  venture  in  his 
sober  senses  to  penetrate  the  dark 
shadows  of  the  haunted  hovel  unin¬ 
vited.  In  whatever  way  it  happen¬ 
ed,  events  proved  their  close  intima¬ 
cy  ;  his  steps  were  watched,  and  trac¬ 
ed  night  after  night  to  the  hut,  where 
they  held  their  unholy  orgies. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  worldly 
affairs  of  Jans  Van  Dorp  became  dis¬ 
jointed  things.  His  vrow  had  always 
borne  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
helpmate  of  Socrates,  and  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  such  doings  on 
the  part  of  her  truant  spouse  added 
to  her  sweetness  of  temper. 

The  most  irritating  part  was  the 
sudden  taciturn  spirit  which  seem¬ 
ed  to  possess  the  mynheer.  Taunts, 
sneers,  questions,  reproaches,  all  were 
in  vain !  This  was  both  new  and 
alarming,  because  on  no  previous  oc¬ 
casion  had  he  ever  been  backward  in 
contributing  his  share  to  the  Babel 
din  of  their  wordy  skirmishes.  It 
confirmed,  alas !  her  worst  suspicions, 
namely,  that  he  was  in  toils  and 
snares  beyond  all  mortal  power  of 
extrication. 

Great  light  was  thrown  on  the 
affair  by  a  shrewd  neighbor,  Effie 
Demson,  who,  having  migrated  to 
America  from  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  (and  by  some  odd  chance 
wandered  down  to  the  Kaatskill), 
was  allowed  to  be  especially  vers¬ 
ed  in  hobgoblin  ethics.  She  affirm¬ 
ed  that  she  had  often  heard  from 
reliable  authority  that,  whenever  a 
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mortal  is  admitted  to  the  society  of 
spirits,  an  oath  of  secrecy  is  imposed 
under  a  penalty  few  would  care  to 
brave.  She  cited  the  cases  of  several 
imprudent  individuals  who,  having 
violated  this  compact,  suffered  fear¬ 
ful  consequences.  One  was  Alice 
Pearson,  of  Byrehill,  somewhere  about 
158S.  Having  been  introduced  to 
the  invisible  world  by  a  friend,  and 
joined  them  in  “  piping,  mirth,  and 
good  cheer  ”  (to  use  her  own  words), 
she  was  warned  that,  if  she  ever  re¬ 
lated  what  she  had  seen,  “  she  should 
be  martyred.”  One  day,  when  she 
began  to  speak  of  these  things,  an 
unseen  blow  took  away  her  breath 
and  left  an  ugly  mark  on  her  side ; 
heedless  of  the  warning,  Alice  con¬ 
tinued  her  revelations  until  she  was 
burned  as  a  witch,  thus  fulfilling  her 
doom.*  Every  one  in  the  Highlands 
knew,  too,  the  terrible  visitation  that 
had  lighted  on  one  kirk  for  having 
pried  into  secrets  merely  to  publish 
them.  Every  one  knew  that  he  was  a 
mere  wandering  gypsy  in  the  uni¬ 
verse,  and  would  be  to  the  end  of 
time. 

Effie  generally  concluded  her  ora¬ 
cles  with  the  remnant  of  an  old  song, 
written  about  fairies  particularly,  but 
equally  applicable  to  any  unearthlies. 
It  was  called 

“  Cad  a  Mercy  U  ill 

“To  be  sung  or  whistled  to  the  tune  of  Mea¬ 
dow  Brow  by  the  learned;  by  the  unlearned,  to 
the  tune  of  Fortune , 

“  A  tell-tale  in  their  companie 
They  never  could  endure. 

Hut  whoso  kept  not  secrecy 
Their  deed  was  punished  sure. 

It  was  a  just  and  Christian  deed 
To  pinch  such  black  and  blue.” 

Etc.,  etc ,  etc. 

Poetica  Stromata, 

As  this  bore  the  antique  date  of 
1648,  and  was  written  by  Corbet, 

»  Truth  from  ike  Criminal  Rocordt  of  Scot¬ 
land.  By  R.  Pitcairn,  Esq. 


Bishop  of  Norwich,  it  was  consider¬ 
ed  good  authority  for  anything. 

This,  then,  explained  the  unusual 
silence  of  Jans  Van  Dorp,  and  it 
also  half-reconciled  his  gude  vrow  to 
endure  her  unsatisfied  curiosity.  To 
wonder  and  to  be  afflicted  night  after 
night  by  his  truant  absence  was  bad 
enough,  but  to  have  seen  him  vanish 
in  blue  smoke  would  have  been 
worse. 

Things  were  passing  thus  in  that 
sequestered  little  spot,  while  the  great 
world  without  was  agitated  with 
mightier  events — the  opening  scenes 
of  the  Revolutionary  war.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  the  faint  rumors  of  it 
which  penetrated  the  seclusion  there 
would  have  excited  the  least  atten¬ 
tion,  except  for  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  only'  earthly  topic  on  which  Jans 
Van  Dorp  nowadays  manifested 
the  least  interest.  Every  Dutch  \il- 
lager,  whose  business  led  him  to  the 
great  cities,  was  questioned  and  cross- 
questioned  on  his  return  as  to  the 
precise  state  of  things,  witli  a  mi¬ 
nuteness  which  would  have  done  ho¬ 
nor  to  that  renowned  lawyer  Heer 
Adrian  Van  der  Donck,  the  first  who 
landed  in  the  New  Netherlands.  The 
one  little  gray  newspaper  that  arriv¬ 
ed  weekly,  and  had  hitherto  circulat¬ 
ed  among  his  neighbors  until  it  was 
quite  illegible,  was  now  {Jacked  im¬ 
mediately  in  his  great-coat  pocket 
and  taken  to  his  ghostly  partner.  All 
this  was  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  myste¬ 
ry,  and  furnished  texts  for  many  a 
sage  conjecture  and  dubious  shake 
of  the  head.  Some  hinted  that  Jans 
Van  Dorp  might  mean  to  put  in 
execution  the  threat  he  had  been  so 
often  heard  to  hurl  at  his  irritating 
helpmate  when  her  vexatious  volu¬ 
bility  exceeded  all  bounds  of  endur¬ 
ance — that  he’d  be  off  to  some  war. 
But  time  puts  an  end  to  all  things, 
although  it  does  not  always  explain 
things  to  universal  satisfaction.  What 
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Jans  or  the  goblin  thought  or  meant 
can  never  be  fathomed,  but  some 
things  are  matters  of  history ;  and  it 
is  a  testified  fact  that  the  very  mo¬ 
ment  this  little  dingy  newspaper 
brought  tidings  that  the  first  cannons 
of  battle  had  boomed,  Jansen  Van 
Dorp  started  as  if  his  doom  was 
somehow  connected  with  it.  It  was 
a  night,  dark  and  stormy,  but  he 
seized  his  hat,  and  rushed  from  the 
cheerful  glow  of  his  own  home  to  the 
pitchy  darkness  without,  and  they 
whispered  he  was  bound  to  the 
haunted  hovel !  Too  probable,  for 
from  that  hour  neither  Jans  nor  spec¬ 
tre  was  ever  seen  there  more. 

It  should  rather  be  said,  never 
seen  as  mortal  could  be  seen,  for  by 
many  he  was  still  considered  an  in¬ 
habitant  of  the  settlement,  although 
lost  for  ever  to  his  hapless  vrow.  He 
had  \  isited  her  in  dreams,  and  warn¬ 
ed  her  of  something  she  could  not 
exactly  remember,  but  very  terrible, 
and  given  on  these  occasions  such 


diverse  accounts  of  himself,  it  was 
hard  to  tell  what  to  believe.  To  Ef- 
fie  he  had  frequently  presented  him¬ 
self.  She  had  seen  him  in  the  coffee 
dregs,  in  leaves  at  the  bottom  of  her 
tea-cup,  in  a  mirror  which  she  had 
cut  triangular  for  that  express  pui- 
pose,  and,  finally,  in  a  tremendous 
thunder-storm,  standing  close  beside 
her. 

As  he  gave  no  sign  on  these  oc¬ 
casions,  her  charitable  conclusion  was 
that  he  had  nothing  very  good  to 
relate  of  himself. 

Many  months  after  this,  one  of 
the  most  intelligent  mynheers  of  the 
settlement,  having  been  called  by 
business  to  a  far  eastern  city,  declar¬ 
ed  on  his  return  that,  among  a  troop 
of  soldiers  marching  to  the  frontiers, 
he  had  recognized  Jans  Van  Dorp 
and  Dark  Rob ;  but,  as  he  failed  in 
speaking  to  them,  his  assertion  pass¬ 
ed  for  nothing,  and  his  story  was 
dismissed  as  mere  moonshine,  too 
absurd  to  be  believed. 
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A  LESSON  OF  LIFE. 

'•  A  LITTLE  girl  was  waiting  alone  in  her  nursery  for  the  arrival 
of  a  new  governess.  Being  of  a  restless  turn,  and  feeling  the 
occasion  to  be  one  of  great  importance,  she  had  manifested  her 
anxiety  and  impatience  by  wandering  from  window  to  window, 
flattening  her  nose  against  each  successive  pane,  and  staring 
wistfully  out  at  the  bare,  smooth  lawn  and  at  the  great  trees 
shaking  down  their  last  few  raindrops  as  they  shivered  in  the 
cold  March  wind.  She  was  a  pretty  child  of  an  unusual  type, 
with  a  skin  of  milky  whiteness,  gray  eyes  so.  dark  and  deeply  set 
that  they  passed  at  first  sight  for  black,  and  an  abundant  crop  of 
short,  fair  curls.  Tired  of  the  dismal  prospect  out  of  doors,  she 
had  sauntered  again  to  the  hearth,  and  was  idly  gazing  at  the 
smouldering  logs,  when  the  door  opened  and  a  tall  girl  with 
-  brown  hair  and  bright,  brown  eyes  stood  smiling  on  the  thres¬ 
hold. 

“  She  has  come,  Essie,”  she  said,  “  and  father  has  sent  for 
you.” 

“  O  Lesley !  ”  And  the  child  sprang  hastily  forward  and 
caught  her  sister’s  frock.  “  Is  she  nice  ?  Do  you  like  her 
looks  ?  ” 

“  She  is  lovely,”  was  the  assured  reply ;  “  and  you  cannot  fail 
to  like  her,  unless  you  are  an  obstinate  little  monkey.  But  come 
along ;  they  are  waiting  for  3rou  now.” 

*  Essie  ran  down-stairs  and  across  the  hall,  then,  seized  with  a 
sudden  fit  of  shyness,  stood  hesitating  at  the  library  door,  until 
her  companion,  as  though  fearing  she  might  slip  away  altogether, 
took  her  arm  and  pushed  her  gently  in. 

“  This  is  my  little  sister,  Miss  Grantly,"  she  said  briefly,  as  a 

*  “  De  sabens  Frattctmans 
La  coudannon  a  raort  dezunpey  trescens  ans.” 

— Las  PapHlotas  de  Jasmin, 
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young  girl  dressed  in  black  rose  from  the  sofa  and  came  forward 
to  meet  them.  “  And  unless  she  is  going  to  learn  a  great  deal 
more  quickly  for  you  than  she  ever  did  for  me,  you  will  have 
good  cause  to  possess  your  soul  in  patience.” 

Miss  Grantly  colored,  and  laughed  a  little,  low,  musical  laugh. 
If  not  absolutely  lovely,  as  Lesley  had  pronounced  her  to  be,  she 
was  certainly  very  pretty,  with  a  delicate,  babyish  face,  and  an 
appealing  look  in  her  clear  blue  eyes  that  had  won  its  way  into 
many  an  unguarded  heart.  She  sat  down  now  and  drew  Essie 
to  her  side,  holding  the  passive  little  hand  and  smiling  at  the 
sober,  up-turned  face. 

“  I  am  not  easily  frightened,”  she  whispered,  “  and  I  don’t 
feel  a  bit  discouraged  by  what  your  sister  says.  She  has  no 
idea  what  a  student  you  are  going  to  make  by  and  by.” 

She  spoke  lightly  and  with  a  caressing  grace  that  seemed 
irresistible,  but  there  was  no  response  from  the  silent  figure  by 
her  side.  The  child’s  gray  eyes  wandered  slowly  for  a  moment 
over  the  charming  face  before  her,  and  then  drooped  in  sullen 
coldness,  while  two  small,  perpendicular  wrinkles  dented  her 
smooth,  white  forehead.  The  signs  were  plainly  visible  to  all 
who  chose  to  read  them,  and  they  said,  as  distinctly  as  words 
could  speak,  that  Miss  Essie’s  first  impressions  had  not  been 
favorable.  Even  Miss  Grantly  seemed  conscious  of  this,  and 
drew  back  a  little,  looking  hurt  and  puzzled,  while  Lesley  tapped 
her  foot  impatiently  as  she  glanced  at  her  father’s  darkening  face. 

“  Essie,”  he  said  sharply,  “  when  you  have  shaken  hands  with 
Miss  Grantly,  and  have  shown  her  that  you  are  not  absolutely 
without  manners,  you  may  take  her  up  to  her  room.  Lesley, 
ring  for  a  servant  to  carry  the  wraps,  and  let  us  have  lunch 
directly.” 

He  spoke  with  manifest  annoyance,  and  his  orders  were 
quickly  obeyed.  Alone  with  his  older  daughter,  who  stood 
looking  absently  out  at  the  rain-washed  path,  he  pushed  aside 
the  book  he  had  been  reading,  and  sat  for  a  few  moments  absorbed 
in  thoughts  that  were  evidently  not  of  a  pleasant  nature.  “  Les 
ley,”  he  said  suddenly,  “  it 'is  very  strange  that  you  cannot  teach 
Essie  to  be  more  courteous.” 

The  girl  turned  slowly  and  shrugged  her  pretty  shoulders. 
She  was  well  accustomed  to  have  all  her  little  sister’s  misdeeds 
charged  to  her  account,  and  yet  the  process  never  failed  to  nettle 
her  afresh.  “  How  can  I  help  it,  father  ?  ”  she  said.  “  Essie’s 
whims  are  far  beyond  me,  but  I  never  dreamed  she  would  be  so 
rude  to-day.” 
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“  Rude  to-day  !  But  why  should  she  ever  be  permitted  to  be 
rude  at  all  ?  Iam  sure  you  were  never  brought  up  to  suppose 
that  you  had  the  option  of  being  polite  or  not,  as  you  felt 
inclined.” 

Lesley  laughed.  “  No,  I  was  not,”  she  frankly  admitted. 
“  But  then  Essie  is  a  very  different  child,  and  has  more  ideas  and 
•opinions  of  her  own  than  I  was  ever  allowed  to  indulge  in. 
Look  at  her  chosen  friends !  She  is  hand-and-glove  with  every 
old  woman  and  bare-footed  boy  in  the  village,  and  half  the  time 
I  cannot  keep  her  away  from  the  very  servants.” 

The  frown  on  Dr.  Stanhope’s  face  deepened  into  a  curious 
look  of  mingled  fear  and  anger.  “  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
permit  Essie  to  associate  with  these  people  ?  ”  h5  asked.  “  If  so, 
her  manners  need  no  longer  be  a  source  of  wonder.” 

“  Permit  it?  No  !  But  sometimes  I  cannot  help  it.” 

“  But  you  must  help  it  in  the  future !  Do  you  understand 
me,  Lesley  ?  You  must  absolutely  forbid  Essie  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  servants  or  with  the  village  children,  and  punish 
her  every  time  she  disobeys  you.  I  will  not  have  it  in  your 
power  to  say  that  your  sister  gratifies  a  taste  for  low  company, 
which  you  should  have  checked  in  the  start.” 

Lesley  flushed  crimson.  The  implied  reproach  was  almost 
more  than  she  could  bear.  Why,  after  all,'  should  her  father’s 
annoyance  with  Essie  always  take  the  form  of  covert  anger 
against  herself?  She  felt  distinctly  the  injustice  of  her  own  posi¬ 
tion,  but  offered  no  remonstrance  to  it.  If  she  had  gained  no¬ 
thing  else  in  her  guarded  and  disciplined  childhood,  she  .had  at 
least  learned  how  to  be  silent  under  provocation  ;  and  this  power 
of  self-restraint  gave  a  strength  and  dignity  even  to  the  simpli¬ 
city  of  her  youth  and  inexperience.  No  one  recognized  that  fact 
more'clearly,  or  suffered  from  it  more  frequently,  than  her  father. 
He  felt  now,  as  he  had  often  felt  before,  that  he  had  been  unfair 
to  her,  and  he  knew  that  she  would  give  him  no  opportunity 
either  to  make  good  his  words  or  to  revoke  them.  Under  which 
discouraging  circumstances  he  fidgeted  for  a  moment  or  two 
and  then  went  back  to  his  book,  out  of  humor  with  both  his 
daughters  and  with  himself  as  well,  yet  able  to  take  a  half-comic 
view  of  his  own  discomfiture.  “  She  is  a  true  disciple  of  Pallas 
Athene,”  he  muttered  ruefully  when  he  was  left  alone.  “  And 
vast  are  thy  powers,  O  Silence  !  ’’ 

But  Lesley  took  no  pleasure  in  her  triumph.  Indeed,  she  did 
not  even  know  that  she  had  triumphed,  as  she  lingered  in  the 
hall,  looking  moodily  through  the  stained-glass  window  which 
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lent  a  false  brightness  to  the  dreary  world  outside.  She  was  but 
twenty-two,  and  had  known  very  little  of  the  cares  or  tumults 
of  life,  yet  was  far  from  thinking  so.  If  any  one  had  said  to  her 
that 

“  Her  soul  was  a  fair,  desert  temple  of  beauty, 

Unshaded  by  sorrow,  unhallowed  by  duty," 

she  would  have  offered  an  indignant  denial  and  pointed  out  the 
greatness  of  the  mistake. 

Had  it  not  been  a  sorrow  when  hei;  own  mother  died,  leaving 
her  a  very  little  girl  to  the  care  of  aunts  who  loved  her  too 
well — so  they  said — to  make  her  childhood'  anything  but  a  bur¬ 
den  ?  Had  not  that  sorrow  been  keener  still  when  these  same 
relatives  came  in  solemn  state  to  the  boarding-school  where  their 
twelve-year-old  niece  was  struggling  with  fractions  and  the 
French  grammar,  and  informed  her,  with  a  strong  implied  dis¬ 
approval  of  the  act,  that  her  father  had  taken  another  wife  ?  And 
when  at  last  she  was  released  from  school,  and  sent  with  a  trusty 
body-guard  of  maid  and  courier  to  join  her  parent  abroad,  was 
it  not  to  find  him  a  broken-hearted  widower,  with  a  foreign- 
looking  and  atrociously-dressed  child  of  five,  who  could  not 
speak  a  word  of  English,  and  to  whom  she,  Lesley,  was  expected 
to  fill  the  part  of  a  mother  ?  And  was  it  not  an  ever-present  sor¬ 
row  that  this  child,  brusque,  wilful,  and  old-fashioned,  should  be 
so  much  dearer  to  his  heart  than  she  had  ever  been  ?  Yes,  Les¬ 
ley  felt  that  she  had  many  trials,  and  sometimes  wondered  that 
she  was  not  more  melancholy  over  them.  While  as  for  duty — 
surely  she  had  tried  to  do  her  duty  loyally,  both  to  the  father 
whom  she  dearly  loved  and  to  the  little  sister  whom  she  had 
never  learned  to  love  at  all.  On  that  score,  at  least,  she  was  free 
from  self-reproach. 

And  Essie  was  devoted  to  her  with  childish  and  unexacting 
ardor ;  but  then  it  was  not  difficult  for  Essie  to  love  any  one. 
Lesley’s  affections  were  few  and  of  a  slow  growth,  but  Essie’s 
heart  was  capable  of  taking  in  all  by  whom  she  was  surrounded. 
She  loved  her  father  and  her  half-sister  best  of  all ;  but'she  loved, 
too,  her  old  nurse,  who  told  her  stories  without  end ;  and  the 
cook,  who  saved  for  her  benefit  the  most  tempting  of  cakes  and 
tarts  ;  and  the  gardener,  who  would  stop  on  his  busiest  days  to 
carry  water  for  her  drooping  flowers  ;  and  the  groom,  who  liked 
nothing  better  than  to  canter  alongside  of  her  little  pony ;  and 
the  village  children — those  hurtful  associates — who  worshipped 
with  one  accord  the  very  ground  she  trod  on.  Certainly  Essie’s 
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affections  were  many  and  warmly  repaid,  which  made  it  all  the 
more  irritating  that  she  should  have  taken  an  unreasonable  dis¬ 
like  to  a  governess  who  was,  in  Lesley’s  opinion,  charming.  And 
this  having  brought  her  back  to  her  original  grievance,  she  stood 
pondering  over  it  until  a  welcome  and  unexpected  sight  drove 
the  recollection  from  her  mind. 

Up  the  muddy  road  came  riding  a  young  man  on  a  chestnut 
mare,  and  in  a  moment  the  girl  had  flung  open  the  door  and 
stood  waiting  on  the  porch,  her  eyes  sparkling,  her  hair  blown 
about  by  the  damp  wind  which  brought  a  freshened  color  into 
her  cheeks.  The  rider  dismounted,  ran  up  the  steps,  and  took 
her  into  his  arms  with  more  of  the  matter-of-fact  cordiality  of  a 
husband  than  the  eager  devotion  of  a  lover.  “  Why,  what  were 
you  doing  at  the  front  door,”  he  asked,  “  looking  as  irresistible 
as  Circe  at  her  palace  gates  ?  ” 

Lesley  shook  her  head.  At  this  moment  all  her  trials  had 
vanished,  and  she  was  ready  to  wonder  how  she  could  ever  have 
fretted  over  them.  “  I  believe,”  she  said  hesitatingly,  “  that  I 
was  moping  a  little  before  I  caught  sight  of  you.” 

“  Moping  !  What  about  ?  Nothing  wrong,  I  hope  ?  ” 

“  Oh  1  no,  nothing  wrong.  Only  Essie  chose  to  be  rude  to 
her  new  governess,  and  father,  as  usual,  discovered  that  I  was  to 
blame,  and  I  felt  inclined  to  be  cross  over  the  whole  matter.” 

The  young  man  laughed  and  drew  her  a  little  closer.  “  My 
dear  child,”  he  said,  “if  you  are  destined  to  shoulder  all -Essie’s 
misdeeds  your  burden  is  likely  to  be  a  heavy  one.  And  as  for 
being  rude  to  her  governess,  you  surely  can’t  expect  a  youngster 
to  like  her  governess,  can  you  ?  I  used  to  have  one  myself  when 
I  was  a  little  boy,  and  I  have  a  very  distinct  recollection  of  being 
rude  to  her  nearly  all  the  time,  and  of  being  perpetually  sent  to 
bed  in  consequence — which  is  more  than  will  ever  happen  to 
Essie.  But,  to  come  down  to  practical  matters,  I  hope  that  I  am 
in  time  for  luncheon,  for  I  feel  myself  trembling  on  the  very 
brink  of  starvation.  In  two  minutes,  you  say  ?  Then  I  will  ride 
'Jess  to  the  stable,  and  be  back  with  you  in  two  minutes  at  the 
furthest.” 

He  was  gone,  and  Lesley’s  mind  was  at  peace  with  herself 
and  with  all  around  her.  She  had  only  been  engaged  for  three 
months,  and  love  still  seemed  to  her  a  panacea  for  all  the  ills  that 
flesh  is  heir  to.  What  were  a  few  vexations,  more  or  less,  when 
into  her  life  had  come  this  great  happiness  ?  What  did  anything 
matter,  after  all,  when  she  could  fall  back  upon  this  hidden  spring 
of  joy  ?  By  the  time  Mr.  John  Burroughs  had  given  his  mare  in 
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charge  of  a  groom  and  had  returned  to  the  house  Lesley  had 
tacitly  made  peace  with  her  father,  had  said  a  few  politely  apolo¬ 
getic  words  to  Miss  Grantly,  and  had  abstained  from  scolding 
Essie — three  very  distinct  results  of  that  short  and  stolen  inter¬ 
view  in  the  hall. 

However  inauspiciously  the  new  governess  had  begun  her 
reign,  it  continued  without  any  of  those  tragic  instances  which 
had  made  the  pastime  of  Jack  Burroughs’  infancy.  Dr.  Stan¬ 
hope  was  warm  in  her  praise ;  Lesley,  with  true  womanly  sym¬ 
pathy  for  her  early  orphanhood  and  her  dependent  condition, 
endeavored  to  surround  her  with  little  pleasures  and  to  make  her 
life  as  bearable  as  she  could  ;  and  Essie,  if  her  dislike  remained 
unaltered,  had  been  cajoled  or  threatened  into  a  state  of  passive 
civility.  Indeed,  Miss  Grantly  possessed  that  rare  tact  which 
would  have  made  good  her  footing  wherever  chance  had  thrown 
her;  and  far  more  potent  than  her  youth  or  beauty  was  the 
subtle  consciousness  of  people’s  minds  and  moods,  which  intui¬ 
tively  enabled  her  to  please.  She  understood  when  to  speak  and 
when  to  let  her  appealing  eyes  speak  for  her  with  a  mute  and 
irresistible  eloquence.  She  was  incapable  of  jarring  upon  the 
vanities  and  weaknesses  of  those  around  her ;  and  while  carefully 
refraining  from  open  flattery — that  rock  upon  which  so  many 
vessels  split — she  had  learned  from  Shenstone  the  important 
lesson  that  “  deference  is  the  most  complicate,  the  most  indirect, 
and  the  most  elegant  of  all  compliments.”  Accordingly  she  had 
taught  herself  to  veil  her  natural  self-reliance,  to  ask  for  advice 
in  all  emergencies,  to  listen  to  it  with  grateful  attention,  and 
even  to  make  a  feint  of  following  it.  She  permitted  Dr.  Stan¬ 
hope  to  feel  that  he  was  her  wisest  counsellor,  Lesley  to  think 
that  she  was  her  kindest  friend,  Jack  Burroughs  to  suppose  that 
his  occasional  attentions  both  flattered  and  fluttered  her — which 
was  far  from  being  the  case — and  every  servant  in  the  house  to 
believe  that  he  or  she  ministered  in  an  especial  manner  to  her 
wants. 

On  her  little  pupil  alone  was  all  this  tact  and  judgment 
thrown  away  ;  for  Essie,  not  clever  enough  herself  to  appreciate 
cleverness  in  other  people,  trusted  entirely  to  her  instincts,  and 
was  as  unreasonable  in  her  fancies  as  the  terrier  that  baVks  at 
one  guest  and  fawns  upon  another,  with  more  innate  penetration, 
perhaps,  than  we  are  apt  to  give  him  credit  for.  The  child’s 
truthful  soul  looked  through  her  clear  gray  eyes,  and  in  her  sim¬ 
ple  directness  there  was  something  which  her  father  thought 
half-barbarous,  but  which  Lesley,  single-minded  herself,  was 
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quick  to  understand  and  appreciate.  Nor  can  it  be  claimed,  in¬ 
deed,  that  her  studies  advanced  as  rapidly  as  Miss  Grantly  had 
predicted ;  but  then  book-learning  was  not  at  all  in  Essie’s  line. 
She  was  quick  to  remember  all  she  heard,  quick  to  draw  infer¬ 
ences  from  all  she  saw,  but  hopelessly  slow  in  extracting  any 
information  out  of  a  printed  page.  To  Lesley,  looking  back- 
upon  her  own  early  efforts,  Essie’s  stupidity  seemed  almost  in¬ 
comprehensible.  Why,  at  nine  years  old  she  was  studying  books 
whose  titles  her  sister  could  barely  spell,  and  of  whose  contents 
she  was  likely  to  be  long  in  happy  ignorance.  “  She  is  either 
hopelessly  lazy  or  a  little  idiot !  ”  pronounced  Lesley  with  de¬ 
cision,  and  Miss  Grantly  merely  shrugged  her  shoulders  and 
smiled  her  softest  smfie.  It  was  exactly  her  own  opinion,  but 
she  hesitated  about  giving  it  utterance. 

By  this  time  spring  was  over  and  June  had  put  forth  her 
bravest  array  of  flowers.  The  outside  world  was  so  very  fair  in 
Essie’s  eyes  that  the  hours  in  the  school-room  seemed  longer 
than  ever,  with  a  hundred  voices  from  the  fields  and  woods  call¬ 
ing  her  to  come  out  and  be  happy  in  their  midst.  Her  thoughts 
wandered  from  the  intricacies  of  the  first  reader,  or  the  hideous 
complications  of  a  written  sum,  down  to  the  orchard  where  the 
birds  were  singing,  untaught  and  consequently  untroubled  ;  or  to 
the  mill-stream  beyond,  where  the  lazy  little  fishes  darted  hither 
and  thither,  with  no  definite  aim  to  mar  their  tranquil  enjoyment. 
Essie  often  wished  that  she  was  a  bird,  or  a  fish,  or  anything  that 
was  not  expected  to  know  the  multiplication-table  or  to  write  its 
own  name.  She  envied  Lesley,  who  was  done  with  all  this 
weariness  and  could  ride  out  for  hours  with  Jack  Burroughs 
by  her  side.  And  perhaps  Miss  Grantly,  looking  through  the 
school-room  window  and  seeing  the  pair  canter  gaily  down  the 
winding  path,  envied  them  a  little,  too,  and  comforted  herself 
with  the  thought  that  all  things  come  in  time  to  those  who  know 
how  to  wait.  It  .was  certainly  pleasanter  to  ride  through  the 
Jresh  June  morning  than  to  sit  cooped  up  in  a  quiet  room  trying 
to  teach  a  stupid  child  ;  and  perhaps  it  was  because  the  day  was 
so  fine  and  their  hearts  so  light  that  the  two  young  people  were 
tempted  to  prolong  their  ride  far  beyond  its  usual  limits.  In 
consequence  of  which  Mr.  Burroughs  discovered  when  nearly 
home  that  he  had  scant  time  to  keep  an  engagement  of  some 
importance,  and  said  good-by  to  Lesley  in  the  shady  lane  lead¬ 
ing  to  her  father’s  gate. 

Left  alone,  the  girl  suffered  her  horse  to  walk,  while  she  sat 
lost  in  a  maze  of  happy  memories.  It  was  very  qujet,  for  “  noon 
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lay  heavy  on  flower  and  tree,”  and  through  the  net-work  of  leaves 
overhead  the  sunbeams  wrought  out  shifting  patterns  of  gold 
along  the  dusty  road.  Lesley  never  forgot  those  few  moments, 
when  the  stillness  around  answered  to  the  hush  within  herself ; 
for  it  seemed  as  the  turning-point  of  her  whole  life,  and  marked 
her  last  hours  of  unbroken  happiness.  As  she  drew  near  the 
lodge  she  became  dreamily  aware  that  an  old  man  was  plodding 
on  before  her  in  the  dust,  and  that  he  stopped  now  and  waited 
for  her  to  come  up — a  poor  old  man,  shabby  and  travel-stained, 
from  his  limp  and  greasy  hat  down  to  his  boots  worn  into  gaping 
holes.  He  mopped  his  forehead  with  a  rag  of  a  handkerchief, 
and  peered  with  dull  blue  eyes  into  Lesley’s  face. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  miss,”  he  said  slowly,  “  but  I’m  think¬ 
ing  that  it’s  somewheres  near  here  that  Mr.  Herbert  Stanhope 
lives  ?  ” 

“  My  father,  Dr.  Stanhope,  do  you  mean  ?  ”  she  answered, 
somewhat  surprised.  “  He  lives  just  at  the  end  of  the  lane. 
You  will  be  there  in  a  minute.” 

“Your  father!  ”  repeated  the  old  man,  with  a  vaguely,  bewil¬ 
dered  air.  u  And  you  are  Dr.  Stanhope’s  daughter !  But  he  has 
another  little  one  besides  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  Lesley  shortly,  resenting  the  question  as  imperti¬ 
nent,  but  softening  in  spite  of  herself  at  the  wearied,  puzzled 
face  turned  to  her  own.  “  Here  is  the  lodge,  and  you  can  come 
right  in.  Do  you  want  to  see  my  father  especially,  or  would 
you  like  to  go  around  to  the  kitchen  and  have  your  dinner?” 
— half-suspecting  that  he  was  a  beggar,  and  pitying  his  too  evi¬ 
dent  poverty. 

“  Dinner !  And  is  it  I  who  would  eat  food  under  his  roof?” 
returned  her  companion,  waking  for  an  instant  into  the  semblance 
of  life,  and  then  relapsing  into  his  former  apathy.  “  No,  no ;  it’s 
no  dinner  I  want,  but  to  see  Dr.  Stanhope  himself ;  and  may  be 
you’ll  take  me  to  him  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  will,”  said  Lesley,  jumping  off  her  horse  and  running 
lightly  up  the  steps,  her  pliant  figure  and  clear-cut  features 
contrasting  sharply  with  the  dilapidated  ruin  by  her  side. 
“  Come !  ”  as  the  door  was  opened,  and,  leading  him  directly  to 
the  library,  she  pushed  aside  the  curtain  and  looked  in.  “  Father,” 
she  said  softly,  “here  is  an  old  man  whom  I  met  on  the  road 
and  who  wants  to  see  you  particularly.” 

Dr.  Stanhope  put  down  his  newspaper  with  a  resigned  air 
and  turned  carelessly  around  ;  then  sprang  to  his  feet  and  angrily 
confronted  the  intruder.  “  Halleran  !  ”  he  gasped,  and  Lesley 
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saw  that  he  was  white  to  the  lips,  and  that  the  chair  he  leant  on 
shook  under  his  nervous  grasp. 

“Yes,  it’s  I,  Edward  Halleran,”  returned  the  stranger  slowly, 
and  never  taking  his  eyes  off  the  doctor’s  startled  face.  “  And 
I’ve  come  many  a  long  mile  to  ask  what  you  have  done  with  my 
daughter’s  child.” 

His  daughter's  child  !  Could  it  be  that  this  miserable  crea¬ 
ture  was  Essie’s  grandfather  ?  Lesley  stood  as  if  thunder-struck, 
but  Dr.  Stanhope  never  seemed  to  notice  her  presence.  “  What 
is  that  to  you!”  he  said  hoarsely.  “Your  daughter,  my  dear 
wife,  died,  as  you  are  aware,  in  Algiers.  How  do  you  know  that 
she  ever  left  a  child?  ” 

“  How  do  I  know  ?  ”  repeated  the  old  man,  his  voice  quaver¬ 
ing  with  emotion,  his  dim  eyes  dimmer  still  with  tears.  “  I  know 
because  I  have  her  letter — the  only  one  she  ever  wrote  after  you 
took  her  from  me.  You  put  half  the  world  between  us  for  fear 
we  should  disgrace  you ;  but  when  her  heart  was  breaking  in 
a  far-off  country  she  remembered  then  that  she  had  a  father 
still.” 

If  Dr.  Stanhope  had  grown  pale  before  he  was  ashen  now, 
and  his  eyes  burned  with  suppressed  fury.  “  It  is  a  lie !  ’’  he 
whispered.  “  I  loved  her  with  my  whole  soul,  and  at  no  time 
did  I  ever  give  her  just  cause  to  regret  her  marriage  with  me. 
If  I  separated  her  from  her  family  and  former  associates  it  was 
for  her  happiness  as  well  as  for  my  own,  and  she  consented  to  it 
as  inevitable  before  she  became  my  wife.” 

“  Ay,  that  she  did,”  said  the  unhappy  father.  “  She  loved 
you  well  enough  to  give  up  for  your  sake  all  that  had  been  dear 
to  her  heart.  But,  more  than  father,  or  mother,  or  home,  she 
abandoned  for  you  her  faith  and  her  God;  and  that  was  the 
thought  that  weighed  heavy  on  her  dying  soul.  If  I  have  hunted 
you  out — and  it’s  been  weary  work — it  was  not  of  my  own  will, 
but  because  I’ve  been  obeying  my  darling’s  last  prayer.” 

,  He  stopped  and  drew  from  his  breast  a  torn,  crumpled  letter, 
which  he  unfolded  with  trembling  fingers  that  were  hardly  equal 
to  the  task.  Smoothing  it  out  tenderly,  he  hesitated  a  minute, 
and  then  turned  with  instinctive  trust  to  the  girl  by  his  side. 
“  Will  you  read  it  to  your  father?”  he  said  humbly.  “I  have 
never  let  it  out  of  my  hands  before.” 

Lesley  flushed  scarlet  and  stepped  a  little  forward.  “  Shall 
I  do  so,  father?”  she  asked  in  a  low  voice,  “or  shall  I  go 
away  ?  ” 

The  pain  she  felt  was  manifested  in  look  and  tone,  but  Dr. 
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Stanhope  had  regained  his  ordinary  composure  and  never 
seemed  to  notice  it.  “  You  have  heard  this  much,”  he  said 
dryly;  “you  may  as  well  know  all." 

He  sat  down  again  by  the  table,  leaning  his  head  upon  his 
hand,  and  permitted  her  to  take  the  letter.  It  was  worn,  soiled, 
and  almost  illegible.  The  writing  was  weak  and  straggling  like 
that  of  a  child.  It  was  ill-spelt  and  ill-constructed,  but  terribly 
real  in  its  misery  and  pain.  What  a  production  for  her  father’s 
wife !  was  Lesley’s  first  thought,  as  she  held  it  in  her  dainty  fin¬ 
gers,  and,  standing  in  the  deep  enclosure  of  the  window-place, 
began  to  read  : 

“  Dearest  Father  :  I  have  been  an  ungrateful  child  to  you,  and  God 
has  punished  me,  and  my  punishment  is  more  than  I  can  bear.  I  gave  up 
you,  and  my  mother,  and  my  faith  to  be  a  lady  and  have  my  husband  love 
me  ;  and  now  I  am  dying  before  I  have  been  married  a  year — dying  in  a 
dreadful  country,  where  they  said  I  should  grow  strong  again,  but  where 
there  is  no  one  near  me  I  can  trust ;  dying  so  far  away  from  you,  and  so 
far  away  from  heaven,  without  a  priest  for  my  own  soul  or  to  baptize  my 
baby.  And  I  am  pretty  still,  and  my  husband  loves  me  still,  and  yet  I  can 
never  get  well.  Father,  dear  father,  it  is  too  late  to  help  me  now,  but  pro¬ 
mise  me  you  will  help  my  baby.  It  is  a  little  girl,  and  she  is  named  Hester 
after  me ;  and  some  day  please  try  and  find  her,  and  tell  her  I  was  a  Ca¬ 
tholic,  and  make  her  be  baptized.  She  is  mine,  and  I  give  her  to  you. 
Don't  forget  her  as  I  forgot  you,  and  don’t  ever  let  her  know  what  a  bad 
daughter  I  was. 

“  Hester  Stanhope.” 

Poor,  pleading  letter !  Poor,  weak  soul,  who,  trembling  at  the 
doors  of  death,  casts  back  even  then  a  longing  look  upon  the 
pleasures  of  a  misspent  life !  “Iam  pretty  still,  and  my  husband 
loves  me  still,  and  yet  I  can  never  get  well.”  Forced  to  face 
eternity,  only  because  earth  was  slipping  fast  from  her  feeble 
footsteps,  the  mother-love  asserts  itself  even  in  this  trivial  spirit, 
and  enables  her  to  dimly  realize  for  what  she  has  bartered  away 
her  soul. 

There  was  a  long  silence  in  the  room  after  the  letter  had  been 
read,  for  the  three  who  had  heard  it  were  each  absorbed  in  their 
own  thoughts.  Down  Halleran’s  wrinkled  face  the  tears  were 
running  like  rain,  and  Lesley,  as  she  watched  him,  felt  a  great 
pity  rise  in  her  heart  for  him,  and  for  her  father,  and  most  of  all 
for  Essie.  Poor  Essie !  What  wonder  that  she  was  brusque  and 
hard  to  train  1  What  wonder  that  study  was  bitter  and  freedom 
sweet  to  one  whose  mother  could  not  spell  and  whose  grand¬ 
father  was  unable  to  read  !  The  prejudices  of  birth  were  very 
strong  in  Lesley’s  soul.  She  had  been  carefully  and  conscieu- 
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tiously  trained  by  her  aunts  to  believe  that  she,  whose  great¬ 
grandfather  came  over  from  England  rich  and  well-born,  must 
necessarily  be  better  than  those  whose  ancestors  arrived  carry¬ 
ing  their  baggage  in  a  "handkerchief ;  and  that  the  possession  of 
a  great-great-grand  toother,  in  itself  a  rarity,  was  enhanced  in  her 
case  by  a  much-diluted  drop  of  noble  German  blood.  Of  her 
father’s  second  wife  she  had  been  told  nothing,  save  that  she  was 
an  orphan  without  relatives ;  and  had  never  given  the  matter  a 
further  thought,  until  now  the  whole  truth  was  savagely  thrust 
upon  her. 

There  was  a  certain  sense  of  justice  in  Lesley’s  mind,  which 
forced  her  to  realize  that  the  old  man  standing  crying  by  her 
side  had  been  hardly  treated,  and  that  some-  sympathy  and  con¬ 
sideration  were  due  to  him  ;  but  her  strongest  feeling  at  this 
moment  was  one  of  fastidious  disgust.  There  was  something 
painfully  real,  and  consequently  unattractive,  about  Halleran’s 
grief  and  poverty.  He  was  not  in  the  least  like  similar  old  men 
in  books,  picturesque  in  a  rugged  simplicity.  He  was  merely 
ragged  and  unkempt,  and  far  from  clean.  Dust  ^and  heat  and 
tears  had  streaked  his  withered  face  with  grimy  marks,  and  the 
handkerchief  with  which  he  sought  to  smear  them  off  made  Les¬ 
ley  wince.  He  stood  humbly,  hat  in  hand,  and  with  no  pretence 
of  equality  in  his  son-in-law’s  ’  use.  He  was  broken  in  years, 
and  health,  and  spirits ;  and  to  those  who  did  not  under¬ 
stand  the  hidden  purpose  which  urged  him  on  it  would  have 
seemed  an  easy  matter  to  crush  up  his  presumptuous  interfer¬ 
ence.  Perhaps  Dr.  Stanhope  thought  so  as  he  sat  wrapped  in 
moody  contemplation.  He  had  loved  this  man’s  daughter  with 
the  strongest  affections  of  his  heart.  Her  beauty  had  tempted 
him  to  break  down  the  barriers  of  caste,  and  it  stung  him  sharply 
to  know  that  in  her  trouble  she  had  turned  weakly  away  from 
him  for  help  and  sympathy  ;  that  not  even  in  the  end  had  she 
given  him  her  trust  and  confidence ;  and  that,  having  lavished 
all  things  on  her,  he  had  yet  failed  to  make  her  happy.  For 
Halleran  to  come  seeking  his  grandchild  was,  in  Dr.  Stanhope’s 
eyes,  preposterous ;  and  that  his  long-guarded  secret  should  be 
shared  by  his  older  daughter  was  a  bitter  humiliation  to  his 
soul.  He  glanced  up  now  and  met  her  clear  brown  eyes  fixed 
on  him  with  a  mute  inquiry  that  roused  him  into  speech. 

“  Give  him  back  the  letter,  Lesley,”  he  said  wearily.  “  I’did 
not  know  that  it  had  ever  been  written,  or  I  could  have  supple¬ 
mented  it  with  some  further  information.  On  one  point,  Halle¬ 
ran,  you  may  set  your  mind  at  ease.  Hester,  two  days  before 
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she  died,  confessed  to  me  her  desire  to  see  'a  priest,  and  I  pro- 
cured  one  for  her.  He  was  a  French  Jesuit  in  charge  of  a  mis¬ 
sion  in  Algiers,  and  he  administered  to  Jier  all  the  rites  of  her 
church  and  baptized  her  little  girl.  Are  you  contented  now  ?  ” 

The  old  man  came  forward  a  few  hasty  steps,  peered  anxious¬ 
ly  into  the  other’s  face,  and  then  drew  a  long  breath,  as  if  a 
heavy  burden  had  been  suddenly  lifted  from  his  soul.  “  Thank 
God !  ”  he  said  simply,  “  and  may  he  reward  you  !  ”  Then,  after  a 
pause,,  he  added,  with  sad  humility,  “  I’ll  be  going  away  now,  it 
you  wish  it.  It’s  enough  for  me  to  know  that  my  child's  child 
will  be  brought  up  in  her  mother’s  faith,  and  I’ll  not  so  much  as 
ask  to  look  in  her  pretty  eyes.” 

Dr.  Stanhope  stirred  impatiently  in  his  chair  and  glanced 
again  at  Lesley,  who  was  watching  him  with  silent  earnestness. 
“You  mistake  me  entirely,  Halleran,”  he  said  dryly.  “I  am  no 
advocate  of  any  especial  sect,  nor  do  I  regard  the  selection  of 
one  as  a  matter  of  vital  importance.  I  never  actually  opposed 
Hester  in  the  practice  of  her  religion,  and  I  would  not  for  worlds 
have  denied  jier  its  consolations  on  her  death-bed.  Essie  may 
join  whatever  church  she  pleases  when  she  is  old  enough  to 
decide  with  propriety ;  but  I  have  no  intention  of  educating  her 
in  your  fantastic  creed.  Nor  will  I  permit  any  interference  in 
the  matter.  As  for  seeing  her,  you  may  do  so,  if  you  wish,  on 
condition  that  you  do  not  tell  her  who  you  are.  I  will  send  for 
her  before  you  leave.  And  now  one  thing  more — and,  believe  me, 
I  do  not  want  to  be  unkind.  I  fear  thht  your  circumstances  are 
very  poor,  though  they  were  not  so  when  I  first  knew  you.  If 
this  be  the  case  I  am  ready  and  willing  to  make  ample  provision 
for  you  and  your  wife,  for  the  sake  of  her  who  is  gone  ;  but  you 
must  see  for  yourself  that  it  will  be  best  to  leave  here  at  once.” 

He  paused,  and  Halleran  looked  at  him  steadily,  his  dull  eyes 
quickening  into  a  dangerous  light.  “  My  wife  is  dead,”  he  said 
slowly,  “  and  my  daughter  is  dead,  and  my  grandchild  is  dead 
to  my  old  age.  I  would  starve  and  rot  before  I  tasted  a  crust  of 
yours  ;  but  leave  the  little  one  to  you  I  will  not  while  there  is  a 
breath  still  in  my  body.  She  shall  one  day  learn  the  truth.” 

Dr.  Stanhope  took  a  step  forward.  “  She  shall  never  learn 
it!”  he  said  distinctly.  “You  say  that  I  put  half  the  world 
between  you  and  your  daughter.  I  will  put  it  again  between 
you  and  Essie,  and,  if  ocean  and  land  can  keep  you  apart,  she 
shall  never  see  your  face.  And  now — ” 

“  Father,”  interrupted  Lesley  in  a  low  voice,  “  look !  ” 

He  turned  and  saw  Essie  standing  by  the  curtained  door, 
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watching  them  both  with  wondering,  frightened  eyes,  her  fair 
skin  and  golden  hair  brought  into  sharp  relief  by  the  sombre 
background  against  which  she  leaned. 

“  Essie,”  he  said  huskily,  “  go  away !  This  is  no  place  for 
you.” 

The  child  never  seemed  to  heed  him.  Her  forehead  was 
contracted,  her  eyes  half  filled  with  tears.  Slowly  she  came 
forward  until  she  stood  by  Halleran's  elbow.  “  And  are  you 
my  real  grandfather?”  she  asked,  with  a  puzzled  look  and  tone. 
“  Were  you  truly  my  mamma’s  father,  and  have  you  come  here 
just  to  see  me?” 

He  stooped^  and  kissed  her  gently.  “  She  is  like  my  own 
come  back  to  me,”  he  murmured,  “  and  no  lovelier  than  my 
darling  used  to  be.” 

Essie  looked  at  him  curiously,  but  without  a  particle  of  the 
innate  disgust  that  dwelt  in  Lesley’s  eyes.  She  felt  no  repug¬ 
nance  to  his  rags  and  poverty  ;  only  a  pity  and  a  wonder  that  it 
should  be  so.  “You  need  not  cry,”  she  said  softly,  as  she 
touched  with  her  little  fingers  his  frayed  and  torn  sleeve.  “You 
know  we  can  buy  you  plenty  of  new  things.” 

“  Essie !  ”  cried  her  father,  “  I  told  you  to  leave  the  room ! 
Lesley,  take  her  away  and  teach  her,  if  you  can,  to  be  silent.  Go !” 
he  added  angrily,  as  she  lingered  still,  and  Lesley,  taking  her  by 
the  hand,  drew  her  to  the  door.  Here  she  stopped  for  an  instant 
and  turned  around,  her  little  face  serious  and  troubled,  her  deep 
eyes  wandering  wistfully  from  her  father’s  averted  head  to  the 
bowed  figure  by  his  side.  She  would  have  run  back  even  then, 
but  Lesley  held  her  firmly  ;  and  as  the  dark  curtains-hid  her  from 
their  sight  the  two  men  turned  and  faced  one  another,  each  with 
a  new  determination  in  his  soul. 

PART  II. 

After  a  social  storm  there  follows  generally'  a  profound  lull 
whiqh  makes  us  wonder  now  and  then  if  anything  has  really 
happened  to  mar  the  accustomed  evenness  of  our  lives.  So  it 
was  now  in  Dr.  Stanhope’s  household.  Lesley,  when  she  left  her 
father’s  study,  took  Essie  up  to  her  room  and  tried  to  make  her 
understand  that  this  visit  of  her  grandfather’s  was  something  she 
must  not  talk  about  to  any  one.  To  the  child’s  rapid  questions 
she  returned  a  few  guarded  but  truthful  answers.  There  had 
been  enough  deception  in  the  matter  already',  and  Lesley  was 
determined  that  she  would  be  accessory  to  no  further  conceal- 
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ment  beyond  that  afforded  by  mere  silence.  When  she  met  her 
father  again  at  lunch  the  unwelcome  visitor  had  departed. 
What  had  passed  between  them  no  one  knew  ;  but  Dr.  Stanhope, 
though  a  trifle  paler  and  quieter  than  usual,  had  regained  his 
accustomed  manner,  and  seemed  in  nowise  troubled  by  the 
morning’s  interview.  He  never  alluded  to  the  subject  but  once 
afterwards,  and  then  only  to  say  a  few  cold  words  of  warning, 
and  to  accede  reluctantly  to  Lesley’s  demand  that  Jack  Bur¬ 
roughs  should  be  told  all. 

“  I  am  sorry  to  ask  it  of  you,  father,”  she  said  firmly ;  “  but  I 
will  marry  no  man  while  concealing  anything  from  him.  I  could 
not  look  my  husband  in  the  face,  if  I  were  keeping  a  secret  he 
might  any  day  discover.” 

So  Mr.  Burroughs  was  informed  of  the  truth,  and  took  it 
very  easily.  He  laughed  a  little  at  the  doctor’s  predicament; 
hoped  the  matter  would  be  smoothed  over  without  a  squabble; 
told  Lesley  she  was  a  good  girl  to  insist  on  telling  him  every¬ 
thing,  and  then  apparently  forgot  all  about  the  subject.  Indeed, 
there  seemed  to  be  other  and  more  important  matters  weighing 
on  his  mind,  for  he  had  grown  restless  and  troubled  of  late,  and 
had  lost  a  great  portion  of  the  careless  good-humor  which  had 
alwaj's  characterized  him.  Lesley  saw  the  change  and  pondered 
over  it,  wondering  now  and  then  why  she  felt  so  heavy-hearted, 
and  why  no  one  seemed  to  be  just  as  they  were  before.  Her 
father  was  silent  and  absorbed,  her  lover  distrait  and  unrespond¬ 
ing  ;  Miss  Grantly  alone  retained  her  even  gentleness  of  manner, 
and  in  her  company  Lesley  found  a  welcome  distraction  from 
unpleasant  thoughts. 

As  the  weather  grew  warmer  Essie’s  school-hours  were  short¬ 
ened,  and  she  .was  permitted  to  roam  unmolested  over  the 
grounds,  while  her  sister  and  governess  idled  away  the  days 
together — sometimes  alone,  often  with  Mr.  Burroughs  as  an 
escort  in  their  walks  and  drives.  For  Mabel  Grantly  these 
hours  of  pleasant  luxury  were  golden  ones,  and  she  extracted 
from  them  all  possible  flavor ;  being  one  of  those  rare  characters 
who,  while  always  watching  the  future,  can  yet  pause  to  enjoy 
the  present.  She  exhausted  the  resources  of  her  wardrobe  in 
trying  to  look  her  daintiest,  and  •  accepted  willingly  enough 
Lesley’s  generous  gifts  without  ever  warming  into  a  spark  of 
loyalty  towards  the  giver.  She  had  been  cast  upon  the  world 
to  carve  out  her  own  fortune,  and,  with  no  positive  ill-will 
towards  any  one,  she  would  not  have  deviated  a  hair-breadth 
from  the  clear  path  of  self-advancement  to  have  picked  up  a 
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fainting  sister  by  the  way.  Lesley,  too  honest  to  be  a  shrewd 
observer,  thought  her  merely  a  young  and  charming  girl,  whose 
hard  lines  gave  her  a  double  claim  to  sympathy  and  liking,  and 
whose  undoubted  refinement  made  her  a  pleasant  companion  for 
lonely  hours.  She  was  not  given  to  violent  fancies  or  to  the 
swiftly-formed  attachments  of  girlhood ;  but  she  was  slower 
even  to  distrust  than  to  love,  and  was  content  to  read  others  by 
the  key-note  of  her  own  integrity.  And  so  the  ill-matched 
couple  became  what  most  people  would  call  friends;  and  Dr. 
Stanhope  said  his  daughter  was  fortunate  in  having  such  con¬ 
genial  society  ;  and  the  neighbors  said  it  was  a  lucky  thing  for 
that  pretty  little  governess  that  the  rich  Miss  Stanhope  seemed 
to  be  so  taken  with  her ;  and  perhaps  in  her  secret  heart  Mabel 
Grantly  thought  that  luck  sometimes  changes  with  the  tide. 

It  was  a  heavy  afternoon  in  August,  and  Lesley,  too  restless 
to  read  or  work  and  too  languid  to  venture  out  of  doors,  had 
wandered,  book  in  hand,  around  the  house  until  she  was  tired  of 
her  own  company.  Miss  Grantly  had  confessed  to  a  headache, 
and  had  gone  to  her  room  to  nurse  it.  Essie  was  invisible,  and 
Dr.  Stanhope  was  execrating  the  hot  weather  in  the  shady  cool¬ 
ness  of  his  library.  Out  in  the  sunshine  two  little  children  toiled 
up  the  path  carrying  a  heavy  basket  between  them,  and  stopping 
now  and  then  to  take  breath  and  wipe  their  streaming  faces. 
Lesley  had  often  before  noticed  the  thin,  drooping  figures  bearing 
the  same  burden  with  unchildish  patience,  but  it  had  never 
occurred  to  her  to  feel  especially  sorry  for  them.  They  were 
the  washer-woman’s  little  girls,  and  if  it  belonged  to  their  station 
in  life  to  drag  around  heavy  baskets  it  was  natural,  of  course,  that 
they  should  do  so.  But  to-day  the  sun  shone  down  so  fiercely 
on  their  unprotected  heads,  and  their  weariness  was  so  apparent 
in  every  step,  that  her  heart  smote  her  as  she  watched  them,  and 
into  her  mind  crept  the  unbidden  thought :  “  Had  Essie’s  mother 
ever  been  a  child  like  these  ?  ” 

Shading  her  eyes,  she  opened  the  French  window  and  stepped 
out  on  the  lawn.  “You  poor  hot  little  things!”  she  said. 
“  How  far  do  you  have  to  come  ?  ” 

The  children  stared  at  her,  shy  and  startled  by  so  much 
notice.  “  It’s  a  good  half-mile,  miss,”  said  the  older  girl  faintly, 
while  the  younger  pushed  back  her  hair  and  shifted  the  basket 
from  one  hand  to  the  other  in  embarrassed  silence. 

“  Half  a  mile,  and  in  such  weather !  Why,  it’s  enough  to  kill 
you!  You  must  have  some  milk  and  fruit,  and  rest  awhile 
before  you  .think  of  going  home.” 
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“  Thank  you,  miss !  ”  said  the  child  who  had  spoken  before, 
while  her  sister  grinned  a  silent  approbation ;  and  Lesley,  forget¬ 
ting  the  heat,  strolled  part  way  up  the  garden-path  and  gave 
orders  that  the  tired  little  things  should  be  fed  and  rested  and 
given  some  peaches  to  take  home.  Then  she  turned  off  in  the 
direction  of  the  orchard,  where  the  shady,  low-branched  trees 
promised  a  welcome  retreat  from  the  scorching  sunbeams  which 
flecked  the  gravel-walk  with  points  of  light  and  quivered  over 
the  long,  hot  garden  and  the  sleepy  fields  beyond.  But  she 
never  reached  the  leafy  shelter  that  she  sought,  for  out  of  the 
shadow  of  the  trees  and  into  the  dazzling  sunshine  stepped  two 
figures,  a  girl  in  white  and  a  man  who  was  talking  low  and  ear¬ 
nestly.  The  blood  rushed  fiercely  into  Lesley’s  face,  and,  shrink¬ 
ing  behind  the  hedge,  she  watched  Mabel  Grantly  pause,  laugh, 
and  turn  coquettishly  away,  and  saw  her  affianced  husband  kiss 
the  little  hand  so  carelessly  held  out  to  him.  The  next  instant  she 
confronted  them,  standing  white  and  silent  in  their  path,  with  a 
look  of  mingled  pain  and  scorn  in  her  brown  eyes  that  one  at  least 
of  the  offenders  never  forgot  until  his  dying  day.  With  the  shame 
of  his  dishonor  upon  him,  Jack  Burroughs  had  no  word  of  self- 
defence  to  offer ;  but  it  was  plain  that  Miss  Grantly  viewed  the 
matter  in  quite  a  different  light.  There  was  no  trace  of  agitation 
in  the  smiling  face  or  in  the  clear,  even  tones ;  but  there  was  an 
evident  determination  to  hold  her  own,  and  a  subtle  triumph  lurk¬ 
ing  in  her  manner,  as  if  she  knew  that  the  day  was  hers. 

“Are  ^ou  surprised  to  see  my  headache  so  much  better?” 
she  asked  composedly.  “  I  have  always  found  that  the  fresh  air 
is  the  best  remedy  after  all,  and  to-day  it  has  done  me  a  world  of 
good  already.” 

Lesley  did  not  answer.  She  had  no  intention  of  being  drawn 
into  a  war  of  words,  though  a  swift,  half-pleading  glance  at  her 
fiancd  seemed  to  beg  for  an  explanation  of  the  mystery.  But  the 
eyes  which  should  have  met  hers  were  heavy  and  downcast,  and 
for  a  minute  nothing  broke  the  'silence  save  the  impatient  chirp 
of  a  robin  over  their  heads.  “-Have  you  nothing  to  say  to  me  ?  ” 
Lesle}'  asked. 

Jack  Burroughs  looked  up,  his  bronzed  face  suffused  with 
scarlet.  “  Forgive  me  !  ”  he  whispered.  “  I  could  not  help  it, 
for  I  love  her  with  my  whole  soul.” 

The  girl  quivered  as  if  she  had  been  struck ;  but  her  natural 
self-control  was  stronger  to  help  her  now  than  even  her  wounded 
pride.  “  I  will  release  you,”  she  said  simply  ;  “  and  I  hope  that 
to  her,  at  least,  you  will  be  true.” 
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She  supped  off  her  engagement-ring  and  held  it  out  to Jnm, 
but  he  made  no  motion  to  take  it,  and  the.  glittering  diamond 
dropped  upon  the  grass.  Mabel  Grantly  took  a  step  forward. 
“  You  need  not  be  so  premature,  Miss  Stanhope,”  she  said  coldly. 
“  I  have  no  intention  of  marrying  Mr.  Burroughs,  and  have 
never  given  him  any  right  to  claim  me.  I  considered  him  as 
bound  in  honor  to  you.” 

Lesley  smiled  a  little,  bitter  smile.  “  You  were  very  con¬ 
siderate,”  she  said. 

“  Perhaps  I  was,”  was  the  light  rejoinder ;  “  but,  at  any  rate, 
there  is  no  reason  why  I  should  separate  you  two.  I  repeat,  I 
am  not  going  to  marry  Mr.  Burroughs.” 

“  Mabel !  ”  he  said  appealingly,  but  she  never  noticed  him  ; 
her  eyes  were  fixed  on  Lesley,  who  had  turned  into  the  path 
leading  to  the  house.  “  I  will  not  have  you  leave  me  thus !  ” 
she  cried  abruptly.  “  I  have  done  nothing  so  very  amiss,  and 
am  not  responsible  for  your  lover’s  fickleness.  You  shall  not 
throw  the  blame  upon  me !  ” 

There  was  no-  answer;  Lesley,  with  a  silence  more  con¬ 
temptuous  than  words,  never  even  looked  at  her,  but  continued 
quietly  on  her  way.  Mabel  Grantly  followed  and  laid  a  detain¬ 
ing  hand  upon  her  arm.  She  was  pale  now,  and  her  soft  blue 
eyes  sparkled  with  an  evil  light.  But  she  stood  erect  and  un¬ 
abashed,  for  her. hour  of  triumph  was  at  hand,  and  all  things  had 
come  to  her  who  knew  how  to  wait.  “  Lesley  Stanhope,”  she 
said,  “  you  must  hear  me.  If  you  do  not  choose  to  respect  me 
as  your  sister’s  governess,  you  shall  as  your  father’s  wife.” 

She  paused  and  noticed  with  cruel  amusement  the  white,  puz¬ 
zled  face  turned  to  her  own,  and  heard  the  sharp  sound  of  Jack 
Burroughs’  foot  upon  the  gravel.  “  It  is  true,’’  she  repeated 
slowly.  “  I  have  only  been  engaged  to  Dr.  Stanhope  for  two 
days,  and  I  am  going  to  take  Essie  to  the  sea-shore  for  the  rest 
of  the  summer.  In  November  we  will  be  married.” 

She  stopped,  included  them  both  in  a  little,  mocking  bow,  and 
Strolled  away.  Lesley,  without  a  word,  turned  sharply  in  another 
direction  ;  Mr.  Burroughs  was  left  under  the  apple-trees  alone. 

Safe  in  her  own  room,  Lesley  sat  for  hours  trying  to  realize 
the  change  that  had  come  into  her  life.  Dazed  with  the  shock, 
she  saw  the  whole  fabric  of  her  earthly  happiness  crumble  at  her 
feet,  and  felt  vaguely  conscious  that  she  stood  deserted  and 
alone ;  the  past  closed  for  ever,  the  future  stretching  blindly  on 
before.  She  was  too  confused  as  yet  for  grief,  or  even  for  a  full 
appreciation  of  her  position ;  she  only  knew  that  her  idols  had 
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been  shattered,  and,  in  her  youth  and  inexperience,  she  believed  it 
impossible  to  survive  their  loss  and  live.  Spiritual  resources  she 
had  none ;  courage  and  fortitude  were  things  she  understood,  but 
resignation  was  a  word  omitted  from  her  vocabulary,  and  of 
whose  very  meaning  she  was  ignorant.  True  as  steel,  generous 
in  her  impulses,  and  just  to  all,  she  had  never  found  much  cause 
for  self-reproach.  Her  life  had  always  been  a  happy  one,  and 
her  sleepy  conscience  at  ease  with  itself  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Now  suddenly  cut  adrift  from  her  sheltered  moorings, 
she  began  to  realize  that  her  soul  was  driven  by  fiercer  storms 
than  she  had  ever  dreamed  of,  and  to  wonder  vainly  where  she 
should  turn  for  safety.  She  had  been  taught  to  hold  religion  in 
unquestioned  reverence,  at  the  same  time  letting  it  as  much 
alone  as  possible.  To  drive  to  church  on  clear  Sundays  was  the 
correct  embodiment  of  an  excellent  principle ;  to  visit  the  poor 
occasionally,  a  laudable  work,  provided  ahyays  that  the  poor 
selected  were  respectable,  tolerably  clean,  and  free  from  con¬ 
tagious  diseases.  Beyond  this  it  was  best  never  to  meddle  in 
these  matters,  and  Lesley,  not  being  spiritually  .inclined,  had  been 
content  hitherto  to  follow  her  instructions.  She  knew  nothing 
of  that  warning  which  has  come  down  to  us  through  genera¬ 
tions  :  “  He  that  clingeth  to  the  creature  shall  fall  with  its  fall¬ 
ing.”  She  had  given  her  whole  trust  unhesitatingly  to  those  she 
loved,  and  they  had  failed  her  in  her  need. 

Her  painful  reverie  was  broken  at  last  by  a  message  from  her 
father,  saying  he  would  like  to  see  her  for  a  few  minutes  in  the 
library ;  and,  rousing  herself,  Lesley  went  wearily  down-stairs. 
The  skies  were  darkened  with  an  approaching  storm,  and  a 
deathlike  stillness  brooded  over  the  tall  tree-tops,  which  hung 
heavy  and  drooping  in  the  sullen  air.  The  same  atmosphere  of 
breathless  expectancy  seepied  to  pervade  the  house,  as  though 
the  ominous  lull  which  precedes  the  rising  wind  held  it,  too,  in 
check.  In  his  dim  and  quiet  study  Dr.  Stanhope  was  pacing  up 
and  down,  with  a  look  half  angry,  half  resolute  on  his-face  and 
an  impatient,  troubled  step.  He  turned  sharply  around  as  his 
daughter  entered. 

“  Lesley,”  he  said,  “  I  have  something  important  to  tell  you — 
something  you  will  be  sorry  to  hear.” 

“  Do  you  mean  your  engagement,  father  ?  ”  she  asked  in  a  low 
voice. 

He  stared  at  her  and  continued  his  walk.  “  No,  no,”  he  said. 
“  Of  course  I  meant  to  tell  you  that  as  well,  but  I  am  very  glad 
you  know  it  already.  It  is  the  only  softening  spot  in  my  sum- 
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mer’s  annoyafice  and  worry.  She  is  a  lovely  girl,  and'  I  am  most 
fortunate  to  win  such  a  gentle  and  judicious  mother  for  Essie 
and  such  a  charming  little  wife  for  myself.  Now  I  can  see  you 
married  with  a  better  heart.” 

Lesley  made  no  answer.  She  was  not  thinking  now  of  Mabel 
Grantly,  but  of  her  own  young  mother,  who  lay  in  the  church¬ 
yard  near,  and  of  Hester  Halleran,  who  slept  forgotten  by  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  Was  there  no  such  thing  as  faithfulness  in 
the  world  ?  Her  lip  curled  scornfully,  but  her  eyes  were  dim 
with  tears,  and  for  the  first  time  a  sensation  of  pity  for  the  low¬ 
born  wife  who  had  sacrificed  so  much  to  gain  so  little  filled  her 
soul.  She  had  resented  her  taking  her  mother’s  place,  but  now 
they  were  both  alike  forsaken,  and  she  felt  that  their  cause  was 
one. 

Dr.  Stanhope  took  a  few  steps  in  silence,  and  then  continued 
in  a  lower  voice  and,  with  an  altered  manner :  “  What  I  want  to 
speak  to  you  about  is  something  I  have  just  heard  of  Essie. 
That  scoundrel  Halleran,  whom  I  thought  well  out  of  the  road, 
has  eluded  my  vigilance,  and  has  actually  been  all  this  time  in 
the  neighborhood  ;  and,  what  is  much  worse,  Essie  has  had  con¬ 
stant  communication  with  him.” 

“Impossible!”  cried  Lesley,  startled  out  of  her  self-abstrac¬ 
tion.  “  Where  could  they  have  met  ?  ” 

“  Oh !  that  was  easy  enough,  thanks  to  the  child  being  un¬ 
watched  all  day  long.  He  is  living  in  a  little  cottage  behind  the 
Stewart  mill,  and  all  she  had  to  do  was  to  cross  the  mill-stream 
unnoticed  and  spend  as  much  time  with  him  as  she  liked. 
Heaven  only  knows  what  nonsense  he  has  taught  her  by  this 
time !  ” 

“  I  am  very  sorry  father,”  said  Lesley,  taking,  as  usual,  the 
blame  upon  her  shoulders.  “  But  Essie  has  always  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  run  about  where  she  liked,  and  I  did  not  know  there 
was  any  cause  for  apprehension.” 

“  Nor  I,  or  this  folly  would  have  come  to  a  speedy  end  long 
^go,  as  it  shall  now.  Did  Miss  Grantly  tell  you  she  was  going 
to  take  Essie  to  the  sea-shore  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  she  mentioned  it  to  me.” 

“  Well,  I  have  changed  my  plans,  and,  to  insure  her  being  safe 
in  future  from  Halleran’s  pertinacity,  I  intend  sending  her  abroad 
at  once.” 

“  Abroad  !  ”  repeated  Lesley,  “  and  with  Miss  Grantly  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  with  Miss  Grantly,  They  are  to  leave  early  to¬ 
morrow  morning,  and  will  sail  from  New  York  on  Thursday.  I 
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have  arranged  for  their  spending  the  rest  of  the  summer  at  Nice, 
and  in  the  fall  I  will  go  over  to  them.” 

“And  be  married  abroad,  father?” 

“  Yes ;  it  suits  me  best,  and  I  shall  be  spared  the  fuss  and  no¬ 
toriety  of  a  home  wedding.  It  is  a  heavy  trial  for  me  to  part 
with  Essie  for  so  long,  but  I  feel  the  necessity  to  be  imperative, 
and  I  shall  know  her  to  be  in  good  hands.” 

One  great  rebellious  tear  dropped  from  Lesley’s  eyes,  and 
she  succeeded  with  difficulty  in  choking  back  its  fellows.  She 
felt  so  lonely  and  desolate  that  it  seemed  doubly  hard  to  know 
that  all  her  father’s  hopes,  and  plans,  and  affections  were  for 
those  two,  and  that  she  alone  bore  no  part  in  his  calculations. 
She  might,  perhaps,  be  useful  to  him,  but  that  was  all. 

“  The  reason  why  I  sent  for  you,”  Dr.  Stanhope  went  on, 
“  was  to  ask  you  to  get  Essie’s  things  together  quietly,  so  that 
she  will  be  ready  to  start  in  the  morning  without  making  a  stir 
among  the  servants.  Miss  Grantly  says  that  old  Alice  is  ruin¬ 
ing  the  child  by  over-indulgence,  and  she  prefers  not  taking1  her 
along.  So  they  will  cross  alone,  and  secure  a  French  maid  in 
Paris.  Also  I  want  you  to  break  the  news  to  Essie  to-night,  so 
that  she  will  have  a  good  sleep  on  it,  and  not  treat  us  to  a  scene 
to-morrow.” 

“  Father,”  pleaded  Lesley,  “  I  think  the  child  will  be  very 
unhappy  if  you  send  her  so  far  away  without  even  her  old  nurse 
to  comfort  her.  She  is  so  painfully  shy  with  strangers,  and 
has  not  yet  grown  fond  of  Miss  Grantly.” 

“  That,”  said  Dr.  Stanhope  pithily,  “  is  pure  nonsense.  Be¬ 
tween  you  and  Alibe,  Essie  has  been  greatly  spoiled,  and  the 
quicker  she  gets  under  new  influences  the  better.  Besides,  she 
will  learn  to  love  Miss  Grantly  all  the  more  readily  if  she  has  no 
one  else  to  fall  back  upon.  My  mind  is  quite  made  up  on  the 
subject,  but  I  want  you  to  reconcile  her  as  far  as  possible  to  the 
separation.  Once  among  new  scenes,  she  will  soon  grow  happy 
and  contented.” 

Lesley  offered  no  further  remonstrance.  In  the  midst  of  her 
•own  sorrow  her  heart  ached  for  her  little  sister ;  but  she  was 
powerless  to  help  her,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  tell  her  as 
gently  as  possible  of  the  approaching  change.  She  packed  the 
trunk  without  asking  assistance  from  any  one,  and  when  night 
came  took  Essie  to  her  room  and  told  her  in  a  few  kind  words 
what  was  to  happen  in  the  morning.  But  it  was  in  vain  that  she 
spoke  of  the  delights  of  crossing  the  ocean,  or  described  in  glow¬ 
ing  terms  the  beautiful  places  they  were  going  to  see.  Essie, 
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with  her  face  hidden  on  her  sister’s  shoulder,  would  listen  to  no 
consolation,  but  wept  and  wept  as  if  her  little  heart  were  breaking 
with  its  grief.  “  If  you  were  only  going  with  me  !  ”  she  sobbed, 
‘‘or  papa,  or  Alice.  But  O  Lesley!  I  hate  her  so,  I  hate  her 
so!” 

“Hush,  Essie!”  was  the  wear}'  answer,  “and  listen  to  me. 
Miss  Grantly  will  not  be  unkind  to  you,  and  you  must  try  and 
learn  to  like  her  better.  I  am  sorry  for  you,  dear,  but  you  know 
you  have  brought  this  on  .yourself.” 

A  fresh  burst  of  sobs  was  the  only  reply,  and  Lesley  went  on : 
“  It  is  too  late  to  help  it  now,  but  I  always  believed,  Essie,  that 
you,  at  least,  were  honest  and  truthful.  How  could  you  keep 
such  a  secret  from  us  all?  ” 

The  child  raised  her  flushed  face  for  an  instant  and  met  her 
sister’s  eyes.  “  It  was  not  my  secret,”  she  whispered,  “  so  I 
could  not  tell  it.  And  he  is  my  own  dear  mamma’s  father,  and 
he  loves  me  just  as  he  used  to  love  her  when  she  was  a  little 
girl;  and  I  cannot  go  away  without  saying  good-by  to  him. 
Lesley,  dear  Lesley  ” — and  the  small  arms  were  wound  tightly 
around  her  neck — “  may  I  see  him  just  once  before  I  leave — only 
once  to  say  good-by  ?  ” 

Lesley  shook  her  head.  “  You  know  very  well,  Essie,”  she 
said,  "  that  it  cannot  be.  Father  has  forbidden  it,  and  you  are 
only  a  little  girl  and  must  obey  him.  He  is  going  after  you  in  a 
few  months.” 

“  To  bring  me  home  again  ?  ” 

“  Perhaps  so ;  or  may  be  you  will  go  tq  school  and  have  a 
nice  time  with  other  children.  And  now  I  will  put  you  to  bed 
myself,  for  if  Alice  comes  up  you  and  she  will  cry  half  the  night, 
and  I  want  you  to  be  my  brave  little  sister.” 

“  But  I  cannot  sleep  ever,”  moaned  Essie  fretfully,  “when  it 
storms  so.” 

“  Nonsense !  I  will  close  the  shutters,  and  then  you  won’t 
,see  the  lightning.” 

“Yes,  I  will;  it  shines  through  the  chinks.  And,  besides,  I 
can  hear  the  thunder  all  the  same,  and  the  wind.  I  am  not  afraid 
of  them  one  bit,  only  they  keep  me  awake.  O  Lesley !  I  wish 
there  would  be  another  flood,  so  that  papa  couldn’t  send  me 
away  in  the  morning.” 

In  truth,  the  night  was  not  one  conducive  to  peaceful  slum¬ 
ber,  and  when  Lesley  had  at  last  escaped  to  her  room  she  lay  for 
hours  listening  to  the  rain  beatirig  furiously  against  the  panes, 
and  to  the  hoarse  wind  that  now  crept  stealthily  around  the 
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house,  pushing'  the  scattered  leaves  before  it,  and  now  sprang 
fiercely  at  the  casements,  rattling  them  like  an  angry  man  deter¬ 
mined  to  force  an  entrance.  Oppressed  with  a  vague  sense  of 
fear  stronger  even  than  her  dejection,  the  voices  of  the  storm 
seemed  fraught  with  a  dismal  meaning  to  her  ears ;  and  if  she 
dozed  for  a  minute  it  was  only  to  find  herself  battling  with  the 
elements  or  driven  helplessly  hither  and  thither  by  their  unrest¬ 
ing  fury.  Twice  she  arose  and  went  with  noiseless  step  into 
Essie’s  room,  and  the  dimly-burning  lamp  sffowed  her  each  time 
the  child  sleeping  peacefully,  one  little  arm  thrown  above  her 
head,  the  other  hand  holding  fast  to  something — Lesley  could 
not  see  what — that  she  wore  around  her  neck.  With  a  strange 
softening  in  her  heart  and  an  affection  never  felt  before  Lesley 
stooped  over  the  bed  and  kissed  her  sister’s  face,  upturned  as 
though  to  meet  her  own ;  then,  going  back  to  her  room,  locked 
herself  resolutely  in,  determined  to  leave  it  no  more  that  night. 
Towards  morning  the  storm  abated,  and  at  last  she  fell  asleep, 
never  wakening  until  the  sun  was  streaming  brightly  in  her  win¬ 
dow. 

A  low  tap  at  the  door  startled  her  from  her  drowsiness,  and 
she  opened  it  to  see  Alice,  the  nurse,  standing  outside,  with  a 
white,  scared  face  and  trembling  fingers  that  plucked  absently 
at  the  strings  of  her  apron.  “  Miss  Essie  ?  ”  she  asked  hurriedly. 
“  Is  she  in  here  with  you  ?  ” 

“  With  me !  ”  answered  Lesley.  “  Certainly  not.  She  slept 
in  her  own  bed  last  night.” 

The  girl  gave.4a  low  cry.  “  She  is  not  there  now,”  she  said. 
“  Come  and  look  for  yourself.” 

Snatching  her  wrapper,  Lesley  flew  bare-footed  to  her  sister’s 
room.  The  night-lamp  was  burning  still,  though  the  open  shut¬ 
ters  let  in  the  cheerful  light  of  day.  The  little  bed  was  empty, 
and  Essie’s  night-dress  and  one  tiny  slipper  lay  across  the  foot. 
Glancing  in  the  closet,  Lesley  saw  that  the  coat  and  hat  which 
had  been  hung  there  in  readiness  for  the  morning  were  gone. 

“  Alice,”  she  said,  “  when  you  came  in  the  room  were  the 
shutters  open  or  closed  ?  ” 

“  Tight  shut,  Miss  Lesley,  all  but  one  in  the  corner  here.  I 
opened  the  rest  myself.” 

“  Then  Essie  must  have  gotten  up  before  daylight  an  cl 
dressed  by  the  lamp.  She  has  probably  gone  out  for  a  last  run, 
and  will  be  back  in  time  for  breakfast.  Now,  don’t  be  foolish  and 
hysterical,  Alice,  but  go  down-stairs  at  once  and  tell  Dr.  Stan- 
hooe.  if  he  is  up.  I  will  be  dressed  in  a  few  minutes,  and  we  can 
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go  and  look  for  her  then.  There  is  no  need  to  Ipeak  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  the  other  servants.” 

The  girl  obeyed,  and  Lesley,  hurrying  on  her  clothes,  ran 
down  to  meet  her  father  in  the  library.  He  looked  troubled  and 
anxious,  but  was  outwardly  composed,  and  spoke  in  his  usual 
manner.  “  I  am  going  out  now  to  hunt  up  Essie  and  bring  her 
home,”  he  said.  “  Where  do  you  suppose  she  has  run  to?  ” 
Lesley  hesitated.  “  I  think,”  she  said — “  that  is— I  am  afraid 
— that  she  has  gone  io  say  'good-by  to  her  grandfather.” 

Dr.  Stanhope  muttered  something  between  his  teeth  and 
took  a  few  hurried  steps  in  evident  anger  and  dismay. 

“  She  was  very  anxious  to  see  him  once  more,”  Lesley  went 
on,  “  and  I  fear  that,  wakening  early  this  morning,  she  slipped 
out  for  that  purpose  before  it  was  quite  light.”  ' 

She  paused,  and  the  two  exchanged  a  silent  glance,  each  one 
reading  a  mutual  fear  in  the  other’s  averted  eyes.  “  The  mill- 
stream  !  ”  groaned  Dr.  Stanhope,  “  and  the  heavy  rains  last 
night !  Haileran  shall  answer — ” 

“  Hark!"  cried  Lesley,  turning  white.  “  What  was  that?  ” 

A  woman’s  scream  rent  the  air,  a  pitiful  cry  of  grief  and  ter¬ 
ror  ;  and  there  at  the  door  stood  Haileran  himself,  gray  and  hag¬ 
gard  in  the  morning  light,  holding  a  dripping  burden  in  his 
arms.  Alice,  trembling  and  weeping,  was  at  his  side,  but  he 
never  noticed  her.  His  eyes  were  fixed  on  Dr.  Stanhope’s  face, 
and  at  his  feet  he  laid  without  a  word  the  drowned  body  of  his 
little  daughter. 

For  an  instant  there  was  a  breathless  silence,  as  if  the  dead 
stood  looking  at  the  dead ;  then,  with  a  sharjf  cry,  Lesley  fell  on 
her  knees  and  raised  the  lifeless  head  upon  her  bosom.  The  fair 
curls  hung  dank  and  matted  over  the  white  forehead ;  the  eyes 
were  closed,  the  little  face  peaceful  in  its  last  sleep.  With  a  vain 
regret  she  kissed  the  sweet,  cold  lips,  and  felt  her  heart  ache  at 
the  thought  of  the  love  she  might  have  given  and  had  withheld. 
Then  for  the  first  time  she  ventured  to  look  up  at  her  father,  and 
shw  him  standing  silent  and  rigid,  his  eyes  fixed  with  a  strange, 
blank  stare  on  Essie’s  face,  as  if  the  horror  of  the  thing  had  driv¬ 
en  him  mad.  Suddenly  he  stooped  and  took  his  little  daugh¬ 
ter  in  his  arms,  her  fair  head  resting  on  his  shoulder,  her  cheek 
pressed  close  to  his.  “  Hester,”  he  whispered,  “  she  is  yours 
now.  Forgive  me,  dearest  wife !  ” 

Haileran  took  a  step  forward.  He  spoke  in  answer  to  a  look 
of  inquiry  from  Lesley,  for  Dr.  Stanhope  neve,  noticed  him  at 
all.  “  It  was  early  this  morning,”  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  “  and  I 
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had  gone  out  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  The  storm  had  kept  me 
awake  all  night,  and  something  seemed  to  be  weighing  heavy¬ 
like  on  my  heart.  The  mill-stream  was  swollen  by  the  rain  and 
was  running  very  fast ;  it  had  washed  away  part  of  the  bridge, 
and  the  rest  looked  rotten  and  slippery.  Down  by  the  willow, 
tree  there  was  something  entangled  in  the  branches  that  grow 
into  the  water,  and  I  went  to  look  what  it  was.  There  I  saw  my 
darling’s  child  lying  Cold  and  dead,  with  her  innocent  face  turned 
towards  heaven.” 

His  voice  trembled  and  broke ;  he  struggled  for  a  moment 
with  his  tears,  and  then  grew  calmer.  It  even  seemed  to  Lesley 
that  his  grief  had  invested  him  with  a  new  dignity,  and  that  he 
had  risen  to  a  nobler  level.  “She  is  safe  with  her  mother  now,” 
he  said  simply,  “  and  I  am  alone.  May  it  please  God  to  call  me 
in  his  good  time !  ” 

He  stole  a  last  lingering  look  at  the  child,  still  in  her  father’s 
arms,  and  turned  silently  away,  going  out  in  his  helpless  old  age 
to  meet  the  last  buffets  of  an  unkind  world.  Weak,  and  broken, 
and  poverty-stricken,  he  went  forth,  as  he  said,  alone  ;  and  neither 
Lesley  nor  her  father  ever  saw.  or  heard  of  him  again.  That  his 
story  was  true  none  could  doubt.  The  state  of  the  bridge  con¬ 
firmed  his  words,  and  clinging  to  a  splintered  board  was  found 
Essie’s  straw  hat,  showing 'too  plainly' where  the  little  feet  had 
slipped. 

A  silent  house,  where  all  day  long  the  servants  speak  in  whis¬ 
pers  and  stand  crying  in  the  halls,  yet  take  a  certain  pleasure, 
nevertheless,  in  conjecturing  with  many  tears  just  how  the 
tragedy  was  brought  about.  Outside  the  village  children  gather 
in  little  groups,  and  weep,  and  tell  each  other  for  the  twentieth 
time  how  it  all  happened,  and  wonder  what  the  drowned  child 
looks  like,  and  whether  they  will  be  admitted  to  the  funeral.  If 
curiosity  and  a  breathless  interest  sweeten  their  sense  of  a  grief, 
it  is  none  the  less  honest  for  that;  and  their  tears  are  heart¬ 
felt  as  they  recall  the  well-known  little  figure  cantering  down  the 
lanes.  Isolated  in  his  library,  Dr.  Stanhope  has  refused  all  con¬ 
solation  and  sympathy,  and  will  admit  no  one  to  his  solitude. 
His  best  hopes  and  affections  lie  dead  with  his  lost  child,  and  for 
the  time  his  sorrow  crushes  him.  Miss  Grantly  also  keeps  her 
room,  save  when  carriage-loads  of  commiserating  friends  arrive 
and  she  alone  can  see  them.  Her  pale,  tear-stained  face  is  by  far 
the  most  attractive  in  the  house,  and  all  who  meet  her  go  away' 
charmed  and  touched  by  her  graceful  and  well-bred  distress. 
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She  lays  up  for  herself  golden  opinions  in  these  few  days  which 
will  do  her  good  service  by  and  by.  Dr.  Stanhope’s  refusal  to 
see  her  now  does  not  trouble  her  in  the  least,  for  she  knows  well 
how  soon  a  selfish  grief  exhausts  itself ;  and  she  knows,  too,  that 
the  only  influence  strong  enough  to  conflict  with  hers  is  gone 
for  ever.  Henceforth  she  rules  alone. 

And  Lesley,  forgotten  in  her  father’s  heart,  and  no  longer  the 
mistress  even  of  his  home,  is  conscious  of  nothing  but  her  own 
sorrow  and  pity.  She  glides  around  the  house,  white  and  silent, 
the  ghost  of  her  old  gay  self,  but  composed  and  rational  still ;  so 
that  the  servants  shake  their  heads  when  they  meet  her,  and  say, 
with  many  a  shrug  and  sniff,  indicative  of  strong  disfavor,  that  it’s 
wonderful  how  some  people  can  bear  up  under  their  losses.  She 
sees  that  her  father’s  meals  are  sent  to  him  regularly,  and  dines 
alone  in  the  big,  gloomy  room,  with  little  appetite,  poor  child ! 
and  to  the  great  disedification  of  the  cook,  who  considers  that 
unlimited  tea-drinking  in  her  apartment  would  be  a  more  fitting 
expression  of  her  grief.  When  the  day  of  the  funeral  comes  she 
and  Alice  prepare  the  little  corpse  for  its  last  resting-place. 
Around  Essie’s  neck  is  a  narrow  white  ribbon,  and  fastened  to  it 
a  small,  much-worn  silver  medal.  Lesley  looks  at  it  curiously, 
but  can  make  nothing  out  of  the  few  dim  outlines  or  the  half- 
erased  inscription.  She  feels  sure  that  it  was  Halleran’s  gift,  and 
that  it  was  this  that  her  sister  held  in  her  hand  the  night  before 
her  death.  But  what  she  does  not  know  is  that  the  same  smooth 
bit  of  silver  has  been  worn  by  Essie’s  mother  when  she,  too, 
was  a  child.  She  hesitates  a  moment — Lesley  is  not  partial  to 
charms  of  any  kind — and  then,  moved  by  a  feeling  she  could  not 
explain,  replaces  it  carefully  around  her  little  sister’s  neck  and 
hides  it  under  the  white  frock.  “  If  you  loved  it  you  shall  keep 
it,  dear,”  she  whispers,  kissing  the  closed  eyes,  “  and  no  one  shall 
take  it  from  you.” 

All  is  in  readiness  now,  and,  going  out  in  the  corridor,  she 
stands  by  the  darkened  window,  absorbed  in  painful  thoughts. 
Suddenly  a  hand  is  laid  upon  her  arm,  and,  turning  around,  she 
sees  Jack  Burroughs  looking  keenly  at  her  with  eyes  that  tell  at 
once  their  pity  and  their  shame.  “  Lesley,”  he  says  imploringly, 
“  I  have  come  to  beg  for  pardon." 

The  girl  lifts  her  heavy  lids.  “  I  forgive  you,  Jack,”  she  says 
wearily.  “  It  was  not  all  your  fault.” 

“  I  was  a  mad  fool  1  ”  he  mutters,  with  angry  bitterness ;  “  but 
that  bad  dream  Js  over  at  last,  and  I  have  come  back  to  you. 
Will  you  try  and  trust  in  me  again  ?  ” 
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She  looks  at  him  now  for  the  first  time,  and  without  emotion 
of  any  sort.  “  I  could  never  trust  you  again,”  she  says  dis¬ 
tinctly. 

A  crimson  flush  mounts  into  his  cheek,  but  he  resolutely  holds 
his  ground.  “  Lesley,”  he  says  in  a  half- whisper,  “  this  is  no 
time  to  talk  of  love,  but  it  maddens  me  to  think  how  desolate  and 
alone  you  are.  Your  father’s  house  will  be  no  home  for  you 
after  he  is  married,  and  if  you  cast  me  off  who  is  left  to  protect 
you  ?  I  have  been  frightfully  to  blame,  I  know,  and  have  allowed 
a  pair  of  blue  eyes  to  draw  me  away  from  you  for  a  little  time ; 
but  if  you  make  your  sentence  so  severe  remember  that  you  will 
wreck  the  happiness  of  both.  Believe  me,  this  world  is  not  so 
full  of  joy  that  you  can  afford  to  throw  away  any  portion  of  it 
even  for  the  sake  of  your  justly-wounded  pride.  Think  for  a 
moment  of  what  our  lives  will  be  apart,  and  then  come  back 
to  me.” 

He  tries  to  take  her  hand,  but  she  draws  it  gently  from  him. 
“You  do  not  understand  me,  Jack,”  she  says,  sighing.  “It  is 
not  pride  that  stands  between  us,  but  a  dead  love.  A  week  ago 
I  would  have  trusted  you  against  the  whole  world ;  but  what 
room  is  left  for  my  faith  now  when  another  pair  of  blue  eyes 
may  tempt  you  away  again  ?  The  affection  that  is  built  on  mis¬ 
trust  is  worthless,  and  we  should  only  find  it  out  too  late.  Even 
loneliness  would  be  easier  to  bear  than  that.” 

“  Do  you  really  mean  it,  Lesley  ?  ”  he  asks.  “  And  is  your 
decision  final  ?  ” 

“  I  really  mean  it,  and  my  decision  is  final.  How  can  I  hope 
to  change?” 

He  comes  close  to  her  and  looks  at  her  pale  face  and  in  her 
troubled  eyes,  but  reads  there  no  shadow  of  relenting — only  a 
listless  sorrow  and  indifference.  “  And  you  can  talk  of  faith¬ 
fulness  and  love !  ”  he  cries  bitterly — “  you  who  are  without  a 
heart !  ” 

For  an  instant  she  stares  at  him  wonderingly.  “  And  if  I 
am,”  she  answers  slowly,  “  it  is  you  who  have  helped  to 
break  it.” 

He  turns  without  another  word  and  leaves  her  standing  by 
her  sister’s  door,  and  she  goes  softly  in.  White  and  pure  and 
lovely,  Essie  lies  in  her  little  flower-strewn  coffin ;  lilies  at 
her  head  and  feet,  and  in  her  waxen  hands.  Death  wraps  her 
round  as  a  mantle,  and  the  mystery  of  the  unseen  world  dwells 
in  the  hushed  figure  and  in  the  tranquil  face.  .To  Lesley,  stand¬ 
ing  by  her  side,  there  comes  suddenly  the  sharp  conviction  that 
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the  loss  of  this  child,  whom  she  had  never  loved,  is  the  heaviest 
part  of  her  sorrow.  Perhaps  her  little  sister’s  innate  truthfulness 
had  been  the  only  bond  between  them,  but  that  at  least  was  a  tie 
that  nothing  had  severed.  If  the  child  had  kept  her  pitiful 
secret  to  the  end,  it  was  only  because  it  was  not  hers  to  tell. 
Now  that  the  loyal  heart  is  still  and  cold,  and  the  eager  spirit 
fled  for  ever,  Lesley  feels  with  a  bitter  pang  how  dear  she  might 
have  grown.  There  seems  nothing  left  to  fill  her  empty  soul, 
which  cries  out  vainly  for  strength  and  consolation.  The  world 
is  going  round  with  her,  and  all  that  she  has  valued  has  slipped 
from  her  powerless  fingers.  With  a  sudden  cry  she  falls  on  her 
knees  beside  the  little  coffin  and  lays  her  face  close  to  the  pale, 
cold  cheek. 

“  Essie,  Essie,”  she  sobs,  “  look  down  from  heaven  and  listen 
to  me  now !  You  see  your  mother’s  face,  but  the  face  of  mine 
is  turned  away  from  me.  You  stand  in  the  full  light,  and  I  walk 
still  in  darkness.  Help  me,  my  dear  little  sister,  that  I  may 
follow  you !  ” 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Tom  Paddlefobd’s  Weddlno. 

Tom  Paddlkfobd  always  said  that  if  ho 
couldn’t  be  married  in  style  he  wouldn’t 
be  married  at  all.  His  ideas  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  as  well  as  on  the  perfections  of  the 
lady  who  should  accompany  him  in  this 
rite,  were  so  emphatic  that  his  most  inti¬ 
mate  friends  were  of  the  opinion  he  would 
have  to  dispense  with  the  ceremuny  alto¬ 
gether,  as  some  of  his  better-informed 
brethren  are  in  the  habit  of  doing.  But  it 
is  given  to  lew  mortals  to  see  their  dearest 
wishes  gratified  as  literally  as  Mr.  Paddle- 
ford’s  were.  The  lady  he  was  to  marry 
had  his  favorite  points  of  style.  She  wore 
a  number  two  slipper,  and,  to  use  her  fu¬ 
ture  husband’s  phrase,  “she  held  herself 
together  well,”  assisted  by  a  sixteen-inch 
corset,  and  “always  dressed  as  if  she  knew 
her  business.”  Mr.  Tom’s  bride  was  suit¬ 
ably  perfect.  What  shall  be  said  of  Mr. 
Tom’s  wedding? 

It  was  curious;  but  everybody  who  spoke 
of  the  event  invariably  called  it  Tom  Pad- 
dleford’s  wedding,  as  if  that  sufficient  and 
pervasive  young  man  meant  to  take  the 
whole  share  and  glory  of  it  on  himself. 

in  general,  strict  propriety  demands  that 
a  bridegroom  should  be  the  last  person  to 
know  anything  of  the  preparations  for  his 
nuptials,  and  he  is  on  his  honor  to  ignore 
such  hints  of  the  festivities  as  fall  in  his 
way.  But  Mr.  Tom  was  not  to  be  bound 
by  any  conventionalities  that  had  not  been 
drilled  into  him  by  his  pet  authorities, 
Chicago  commercial  men;  and  Sirs.  Lewis, 
being  a  mother-in-law  holding  lightly 
points  of  etiquette  which  did  not  come 
through  her  oracle,  her  sister-in-law  in 
Chicago,  was  not  aware  of  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  put  upon  her  by  modern  high  breeding, 
and  would  have  disliked  it  in  this  case,  as 
depriving  her  of  most  zealous  and  efficient 
help  in  her  arrangements.  Mary  Lewis 
would  do  nothing,  decide  nothing  for  her 
own  wedding;  and  Tom  and  her  mother 
between  them  managed  the  invitations, 
chose  the  supper,  and  Tom  with  his  own 
hands  arranged  the  parlors,  the  afternoon 
before  the  bridal.  As  Mrs.  Lewis  and  Tom 
took  a  last  look  at  the  parlors,  about  half¬ 
past  five,  before  going  to  dress  for  the  even¬ 
ing,  the  result  seemed  to  them  not  unworthy 
the  pains  bestowed  upon  it. 

Like  many  country  houses,  the  Lewis 
house,  apparently  spacious  without,  was 
found  cut  up  in  contracted  rooms  within. 
But,  if  the  parlors  were  not  as  large  as  ex¬ 
pected,  there  was  no  limit  to  their  being  as 
showy  as  they  chose.  The  first  thing  one 
was  conscious  of,  on  entering,  was  a  glare  of 
light  wall,  in  contrast  to  a  carpet  of  very 
dark,  high  colors,  which  took  precedence 
of  everything  else  in  the  room.  Mrs.  Lew¬ 
is  took  pride  in  her  parlor  carpets,  as  none 
of  your  cheap  tapestries,  which  anybody 
could  buy  who  had  a  second  carpet  at  all, 
but  a  “body  Brussels,”  of  substantial 
price  ana  vigorous  pattern  and  color.  A 
visitor  whose  mind  was  rather  narrowed 
by  notions  of  taste  complained  that  the 
carpet  in  question  always  made  her  think  of 
Hades— its  black  ground,  with  lurid  scrolls 
of  red,  having  a  fire-and-smoke  effect  that 
inevitably  suggested  popular  images  of  tor¬ 
ment.  But  the  robust  imagination  of  Mrs. 
Lewis  was  above  such  weakness.  She 
liked  a  carpet  that  gave  her  something  to 
study  on,  and  the  blood-red  arabesques  of 
her  beloved  Brussels  held  such  roses  and 
blue  tulips  as  you  could  not  make  out  in  a 
day  or  cover  with  your  foot.  Further, 
the  double  parlors  owned  the  dignity  of  a 
full-length  pier-glass,  with  marble  slab  and 
flourishing  gilt  brackets,  and  a  mantel 
mirror  of  the  same  lavish  blazonry,  both 
bought  at  a  hotel  auction  in  Chicago,  when 
Mrs.  Lewis  was  furnishing  her  house,  after 
the  war.  The  newness  of  the  walnut  and 
gilt  window  cornices  was  rather  out  of 
keeping  with  their  bygone  splendor.  But 
the  eyes  of  New  Canton  guests  did  not 
suffer  from  such  discrepancies.  Lace 
curtains  of  Nottingham,  very  stiff  and  very 
blue,  looked  rather  chilly,  without  the  pro- 
tecting  aid  of  chintz  or  damask,  at  the 
long  windows;  and  the  furniture  of  striped 
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greep  reps  was  bright  and  new  as  a  coffin 
dealer’s  stock.  The  piano,  bought  with  an 
eye  to  having.four  round  comers-and  the 
largest,  scruffiest  legs  in  Chicago,  was 
across  a  corner-the  prevailing  idea  among 
New  Canton  young  ladles  of  giving  a  room 
an  artistic  air;  and  the  walls  further  reflect¬ 
ed  the  “  taste  and  refinement  ”  of  its  own¬ 
ers  by  life-size  crayon  photographs  of  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Lewis-the  lady  in  such  a  spread 
of  lace  shawl,  with  cameo  ear-drops  and 
necklace,  as  made  the  envy  of  all  her  fe¬ 
male  friends  who  did  not  know  these  DroD- 
erties  were  borrowed  from  her  sister  in 
Chicago,  the  wife  of  a  grain  speculator, 
who  put  funds  into  his  wife’s  ornaments 
for  investment.  There  was  also  a  smaller 
picture  of  Mary,  apparently  habited  in  a 
lace  shawl,  from  which  her  shoulders  rose 
bare  like  the  moon  from  a  cloud;  her  hair 
let  down  her  back  and  her  eyes  uplifted,  in 
the  style  then  most  affected  by  photogra¬ 
phers.  On  the  other  wall  a  chromo  of 
Lake  George  balanced  one  of  Niagara, 
each  side  of  a  fruit  piece,  exhibited  at  the 
county  fair,  and  bought  by  Mr.  Lewis,  to 
give  struggling  home  talent  a  lift.  A  por¬ 
trait  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  uglier  than  it  was 
necessary  to  make  that  thrice-martyred 
man,  opposed  a  diploma  won  by  Mr.  Lewis’ 
Cochin  China  fowls  at  the  same  fair,  and 
any  vacant  space  was  filled  by  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  mottoes,  in  gay  illuminated  colors, 

■  such  as  “Whatis  homewithout  a  mother?” 
highly  suited  to  any  house  where  Mrs. 
Lewis  held  that  relation,  and  texts  of 
the  most  affecting  sort,  such  as  “Jesus 
wept,”  or  “'We  all  do  fade  as  a  leaf,”  in 
cheerful  adaptation  to  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  the  usual  visitor.  The  back 
parlor  gave  the  place  of  honor  to  Mary’s 
drawing  of  her  old  home,  which  people 
always  recognized  the  moment  they  were 
told  what  it  was.  A  crayon  head  of  the 
water-witch,  by  the  same  fair  artist — the 
hair  hardly  rooted  to  the  head,  and  looking 
as  if  the  nymph’s  teeth  hurt  her— showed 
great  room  for  promise,  as  a  stray  connois¬ 
seur  once  ventured  to  say.  Nor  were  the 
imall  feminine  elegancies  wanting  sup¬ 
posed  to  give  rooms  a  homelike  charm — 
such  ns  velvet  photograph-stands,  woolly 
as  to  the  velvet  and  as  to  the  gilding  thin; 
or  hanging  bead-baskets,  filled  with  artifi¬ 
cial  flowers.  The  usual  bay  window  grew 
red  geraniums,  callas,  and  orange  flowers, 
which  women  cultivate  because  they  give 
the  most  show  and  smell  for  the  trouble, 
and  are  to  a  house-garden  what  a  white 
calf  would  be  in  a  collection  of  bouse  pets. 
Mary's  piano  showed  the  correct  assort¬ 
ment  of  music.  The  last  high-pitched 
song  of  Millard's,  some  pretty  jingling 
waltzes,  which  sounded  as  if  played  with 
the  forefinger  by  the  fair  performer,  nnd 
sentimental  pieces,  like  the  "Maiden’s 
Prayer,  ’  “  Streamlet’s  Murmur,”  or 

“Spilling  Spray,”  in  company  with  the 
Golden  Lute,”  or  “Nickel  Censer,”  or 
whatever  metallic  fancy  in  names  had  just 
then  taken  the  place  of  the  “Carmina 
Sacra”  and  Mendelssohn  collection,  with 
their  honest  harmonies.  A  small  table, 
with  embroidered  cover,  held  the  family 
Bible,  in  turkey  leather  and  gilt  edges,  pre¬ 
sented  to  Mary’s  father  and  mother  on  their 
marriage,  which  looked  as  if  it  had  never 
been  opened  since;  Mary’s  album  of  her 
girl  friends  and  lovers;  and  a  slim,  brilliant¬ 
ly  gilt  volume,  with  the  menacing  inscrip¬ 
tion  "  Autographs,”  to  fill  which  Mary  had 
sweetly  badgered  authors  and  statesmen, 
and  so  far  succeeded  that  she  felt  her  col¬ 
lection  would  be  complete  when  she  could 
get  Victor  Hugo’s  and  M.  F.  Tupper’s. 

A  Turkish  chair,  with  large  red  roses  done 
on  a  black  stripe,  purported  to  be  the  work 
of  Mrs.  Lewis,  in  the  elegant  leisure  of 
summer  visits;  while  the  sawed  and  pressed 
carving  in  brackets,  wnll-pockets,  frames, 
and  puzzles  abounded,  till  the  parlors  wore 
an  air  between  a  furnishing  shop  and  a 
church  fair.  For  Mrs.  Lewis  and  M«,u 
belonged  to  the  school  of  women  who 
dread  to  see  a  room  look  bare,  if  it  has 
room  to  put  a  newspaper  down  or  a  yard 
of  wall  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon. 

But  for  Tom  Paddleford  to  have  a  wed-- 
ding  just  like  anybody  else’s  would  be 
worse  than  having  none  at  all,  and  his 
genius  must  show  itself  worthy  the  occa¬ 
sion.  Rumors  were  rife  of  further  splen¬ 
dors  waiting  favored  guests  in  the  Lewis 
mansion.  The  afternoon  train  from  Chi- 
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nefsegaadmit  was  'sM  ^aboT the  streets  Tom  steadied  the  exultant  throbs  of  bis 
that’  the  ambitious  young  man  meant  to  heart  as  well  as  be  could,  and  gravely  pro- 

have  flowers  at  his  wedding-flowers  in  posednothersellingtheflowers-no  indeed, 
-  ■  but,  if  a  friend  of  his,  who  had  lost  a  child. 


liuro  aawvvwaw  - -  — 

March— flowers  by  the  bushel-basketful. 

In  his  visits  to  Chicago,  Toni  had  made 
a  point  of  going  to  all  the  fashionable 
weddings  and  funerals  at  the  churches ;  and 
his  friends,  the  drummers  of  the  business 
houses  he  dealt  with,  kept  him  kindly  in¬ 
formed  as  to  the  most  brilliant  ceremonies 
to  come  off  and  were  most  good-natured 
in  securing  seats  for  him  when  the 
church  was  open  to  the  public.  What 
appealed  to  Mr.  Paddleford’s  sensibilities 
most  on  such  occasions  was  what  he  was 
never  heard  to  mention  save  as  “  the  floral 
display.”  Roses  and  lilies  would  have 
stood  a  poor  chance  of  Mr.  Tom’s  acquaint¬ 
ance  on  their  native  soil;  but,  combined 
with  florist’s  skill,  in  harps,  anchors,  snips, 
crowns,  and  such  natural  and  graceful 
forms  as  flowers  lend  themselves  to  when 
well  wired  and  packed  on  frames,  his  soul 
was  carried  captive  with  them.  His  heart 
was  set  on  introducing  such  a  floral  dis¬ 
play  at  his  nuptials,  and  he  went  so  far 
as  to  drop  in  at  a  florist’s  and  inquire  the 
cost  of  the  pageant;  but  the  answer  was 
such  as  to  quench  all  thoughts  of  shining 
by  a  city  florist’s  aid,  and  lie  left  the  shop 
in  a  state  of  burning  indignation  at  the 
creed  of  fashionable  purveyors. 

After  all,  he  reflected,  the  flowers  weren’t 
worth  so  much.  It  was  the  style  that  made 
them  cost.  Provided  be  could  find  tlie 
style,  couldn’t  he  get  the  flowers  without 
damaging  expense?  Why  couldn't  the 
florists  have  flower-pieces  to  let  for  wed¬ 
dings,  and  save  unhappy'  fathers  and  bride¬ 
grooms  the  hills  that  make  the  weeks  after 
a  marriage  so  frightful?  If  the  dealers  had 
any  enterprise,  he  wouldn’t  mind  ordering 
the  gigantic  crosses  and  obelisks  from  old 
Dives  the  millionaire’s  funeral,  and  as¬ 
tonishing  tlie  natives  of  New  Canton  with 
six-feet  erections  of  roses  and  lilies.  The 
flowers  were  all  white,  and  he  didn’t  see 
why  they  wouldn’t  do  as  well  for  a  wedding 
ns  a  funeral.  How  splendid  that  high  cross 
of  callns  and  azalias  would  look  in  front  of 
Mrs.  Lewis’s  big  pier-glass,  with  him  and 
Marv  in  front  of  it.  But  these  city  shop¬ 
keepers  were  such  touchy  fellows,  a  man 
daresn't  mention  such  a  thmg  to  them. 
Goodness  knows,  there  would  he  plenty  of 
their  customers  glad  of  tlie  chance  to  make 
such  arrangemeuts. 

But,  when  the  time  came  that  Tom  real¬ 
ly  wanted  flowers  for  his  wedding,  fortune 
befriended  him  by  one  of  those  propitious 
accidents  which  lie  found  always  happening 
to  him.  One  of  Tom’s  Chicago  friends,  to 
whom  he  was  introduced  by  one  of  tlie 
drummers  aforesaid,  as  a  lady  indulgent  on 
wliat  terms  sbe  made  acquaintances,  so  that  , 
she  only  made  them,  was  a  Mrs.  McCullom,  j 
the  wife  of  an  army  officer,  absent  with  bis 
command  in  the  Northwest,  Mrs.  McCul¬ 
lom  preserved  an  acknowledged  reputabili¬ 
ty  „nrl  style  on  narrow  means  for  either, 
and  tlie  malicious  said  the  lieutenant,  was 
glad  to  purchase  existence  apart  from  her 
by  giving  up  home  and  family  forever.  He 
completed  bis  good  intentions  toward  her 
by  getting  killed  on  a  scouting  expedition 
a  few  months  before,  and  liis  body  had  not 
been  rescued.  His  relict  wrote  an  epistle 
of  sucli  elegant  regret  and  so  deplored  tlie 
last  privilege  of  laying  liis  remains  to  rest 
at  home  that,  when  his  body  was  recovered, 
weeks  afterward,  the  officer  in  command 
liful  no  more  discretion  than  to  forward  it, 
putting  Mrs.  McCullom  to  the  expense  of 
a  funeral,  just  as  sbe  had  spent  everything 
on  her  mourning,  in  the  assurance  that 
there  were  no  burial  costs  to  come  in.  Tom, 
who  was  in  town  the  day  before  his  wed¬ 
ding,  could  not  resist  going  to  see  her,  and 
condole  with  her,  and  talk  about  bis  own 
prospects.  And  sbe  allowed  herself  the 
relief  of  lamenting  her  difficulties  with 
great  freedom  of  expression,  sure  that  he 
would  sympathize  with  any  troubles  in  the 
way  of  expense.  McCullom  was  even  then 
at  the  depot,  in  his  pine  box ;  and  his  widow 
must  disturb  her  well-settled  grief  by  giving 
him  a  funeral.  And  it  wouldn’t  do  to  give 
him  a  shabby  one,  either,  for  his  folks 
would  be  there,  and  she  had  money  coming 
from  them;  and  she  couldn’t  have  any  sort 
of  a  handsome  affair,  that  would  look  like 


said  Tom  (inventing  as  ne  wem),  auu  uivu 
disappointed  in  getting  the  flowers  they 
wanted,  could  have  the  use  of  her  flowers 
afterward,  without  injury  to  Mrs.  McCul- 
lom’s  feelings,  there  might  be  an  arrange¬ 
ment  made,  relieving  her  of  part  of  the  hill. 

He  wouldn’t  dare  to  mention  such  a  thing; 
but  he  happened  to  know  just  how  both 
parties  were  situated,  and  people  in  grief 
would  not  hesitate  about  making  things 
easy  for  each  other.  He  hoped  she  wouldn’t 
feel  hurt  at  his  suggestion,  as  he  would 
take  it  on  himself  to  arrange  for  both 
parties,  so  that  neither  need  appear  in  the 
matter. 

The  McCullom  saw  her  point,  and  matte 
a  faint  show  of  reluctance,  the  end  of 
which  was,  early  morning  obsequies  for 
the  lieutenant,  and  prompt  dispatching  of 
his  flowers,  packed  in  wet  cotton,  to  Mr. 

Tom  Paddleford.  The  flowers  really  were 
a  credit  to  tlie  widow’s  taste,  and  she  had 
the  florist’s  bill  sent  to  Tom,  writing  him 
that  his  friends  could  pay  what  they  felt 
like,  and  she  would  make  up  the  rest.  Tom 
paid  the  bill;  hut  never  a  dollar  did  he 
get  from  the  McCullom.  But  this  is  dip 
ping  into  history  too  deeply. 

“You— your  friends  will  break  up  tne 
pieces,  wont  they?”  Mrs.  McCullom  said  to 
him,  before  he  left.  “I  shouldn’t  like  to 
run  the  chance  of  any  one’s  recognising  the 
flowers”— which  was  a  movement  of  pure 
decency  on  her  part  and  deserves  to  he  re¬ 
corded.  Tom  promised,  of  course;  hut, 
when  he  came  to  unpack  the  flowers  in  his 
own  room,  lie  was  so  taken  with  the  beauty 
of  the  designs  and  their  appropriateness,  as 
he  found  it,  that  he  tossed  his  promise 
I  over  his  shoulder.  Accordingly— Mrs. 

Lewis’s  parlors  lighted  with  the  brilliance  of 
swinging  lamps  of  kerosene — the  mirrors  re¬ 
flected  the  flower-pieces,  which,  in  their 
whiteness,  looked  like  ornamental  speci¬ 
mens  from  a  stone-cutter’s  yard,  and  their 
fragrance  was  dying  on  the  air  among  the 
red  and  black  Turkish  wool-work,  and  the 
cheap  brackets,  and  the  badly-drawn  crayon  | 
bead,  and  the  poultry  diploma.  The  slab 
before  the  pier-glass  was  graced  by  a  Bible 
in  while  hyacinths,  with  the  words  “  loved 
and  lost”  in  deep  purple  heliotrope,  which 
inscription  was  much  commented  on  by 
tlie  guests,  as  an  elegant  mode  of  express¬ 
ing  the  feelings  of  a  father  and  mother  on 
giving  up  their  only  daughter;  while  the 
bridal  pair  stood  up  between  a  huge  cross 
of  black  ivy  leaves,  chosen  by  the  McCul¬ 
lom  because  ivy  made  such  a  show  for  the 
money,  and  a  tall  cross  of  tuberoses,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  crown  of  violets,  taken  by  tlie 
I  judicious  to  set  forth  tlie  expectant  cross 
I  and  crown  of  married  life. 

“  There  never  was  anything  like  it  in 
this  region,”  Mrs.  Clements,  who  "went  out 
by  the  day  in  approved  families,  declared 
that  evening,  to  Mrs.Fitzhugh,  the  cobbler’s 
wife.  “  The  table-cloths  came  down  to  the 
ground,  so  they  had  to  pin  ’em  up  at  the 
corners;  and  Miss  Lewis  must  ha’  borrowed  j 
all  the  best  glass  out’n  the  store,  for  there 
was  nigh  on  to  two  dozen  tall  deeshes,  with 
fancy  fruit  and  jels.  And,”  lowering  her 
voice  to  suit  the  impressiveness  of  her 
news,  “she’s  got  real  silver  on  the  table- 
six  cake-baskets  and  three  tall  branches 
with  nuts  and  confectionery!  It  goes  be¬ 
yond  anything  New  Canton  ever  saw  oe- 
fore.  I  expect  everybody  of  them  that  has 
money  will  have  to  he  laying  in  silver  now 
for  there  won’t  none  of  ’em  allow  the  rest 
to  get  ahead  of  her.” 

“I  reckon  we’ve  paid  as  much  as  thirty 
or  forty  dollars  on  that  silver,  then,”  said 
Mrs.  Fitzliugh,  a  brown,  sallow,  waspish- 
looking  woman,  who  had  several  children 
too  many  and  lived  in  a  state  of  chronic 
discontent  with  the  world.  “A  man  who 
lends  money  at  eighteen  per  cent,  to  poor 
folks,  and  has  nothing  to  do  hut  sit  and 
wait  for  it  to  grow,  can  afford  to  give  his 
wife  what  she  takes  a  notion  to.  If  money 
wasn’t  so  scarce  and  other  folks  got  paid  in 
proportion  to  their  labor,  other  folks  might 
have  silver  at  their  weddings,  too.  Luella 
Adelia,  get  along  into  the  house  this  minit. 
How  often  have  I  told  you  not  to  runout 


in  the  sun  without  a  hunnit.  You  11  need  j 
all  the  little  good  looks  you  have,  for  your  | 
father  can’t  afford  to  get  no  silver  for  you 
to  get  married  with.” 

“■Well,  I  don’t  know,”  was  the  soothing 
resnonse  of  the  Clements,  who  had  been  all 
day  helping  for  the  wedding  and  was 
anxious  to  get  back  to  her  topic.  “Miss 
Lewis  is  a  good  neighbor  as  I’d  ask  to  have 
if  I  want  a  using  of  baking  powder;  and 
she  isn’t  above  coming  into  my  house,  with 
her  apron  over  her  head,  Mondays,  to  bor¬ 
row  my  blueing-bag,  more’n  if  she  hadn  t 
an  account  at  the  store  and  no  questions 
asked  for  this  or  that.  I  was  up-stairs,  to 
see  the  bride  in  her  wedding-dress,  which 
she  was  trying  on;  and  she  gave  me  the 
word  to  come  over  in  the  evening  and  have 
a  peep  at  the  company,  and  there  would  be 
some  cake  saved  forme.  ‘I  want  every¬ 
body  to  net  all  the  comfort  they  can  out  of 
my  wedding,’ says  she.  But  she  did  look 
pretty  as  an  image.  Brides  always  do  look 
well— that  veil  softens  their  complexion  so. 

I  should  think  they'd  hate  to  put  it  off,  aud 
come  out  like  other  mortals.  I  don’t  see 
how  Mary  can  ever  come  down  to  planning 
what  she’ll  have  for  dinner  and  what  will 
take  the  spots  out  of  her  husband's  clothes, 
after  she’s  been  training  round  in  that  veil 
and  gown  and  flowers.  Tom  Paddleford 
will  make  life  serious  for  her,  though,  fast 
enough.  He’s  got  an  angel  fora  wife,  and 
I  it’s  mostly  them  that  needs  angels  gets  ’em.” 

It  does  not  come  easily  to  human  nature 
to  wholly  approve  a  neighbor’s  doings;  and 
it  is  by  this  truism  that  Mrs.  Lewis  would 
have  consoled  herself  for  the  opinions  held 
in  common  with  Mrs.  Clements  by  some  of 
her  better  acquaintance.  These  opinions 
were  not  hinted  merely,  even  within  the 
walls  of  her  own  house  and  on  the  very 
night  of  the  wedding. 

“I  never  knew  Mrs.  Lewis  looking  bet¬ 
ter  than  she  does  to-night,”  said  one  of  two 
I  brigbtlv-dressed  young  matrons,  who  knew 
comfort  when  they  saw  it,  and  had  subsid¬ 
ed  on  the  chintz  loUDge  in  the  sitting-room 
for  a  cose  in  a  corner,  while  the  gayctiesof 
the  evening  went  on  about  them. 

“  I  suppose  you  and  I’d  feel  satisfied  if 
we  were  marrying  a  daughter  off  as  well  as 
ciw,  bus.  nr  thinks  she  has.”  was  the  answer 
"  Mine  are  all  hoys,”  said  tire  first;  "  and  I 
I’ve  often  wished  one  of  ’em  was  a  girl. 
But  it  wouldn’t  he  to  marry  her  to  that 
Paddleford  young  one.  I  always  thought 
he  was  dreadfully  inferior.” 

"  She’s  got  new  parlor  curtains,”  said  the 
other,  deeming  it  prudent  to  change  the 
subject.  “1  know,  for  she  lent  the  others 
for  the  church  tableaux  at  Christmas.  I 
was  on  the  committee  and  came  over  to  help 
her  take  them  down,  and  they  were  on  her 
parlor  windows  then.” 

That  is  the  way  our  neighbors  keep  the 
details  of  our  households  of  which  we  our¬ 
selves  are  hardly  conscious. 

“That  was  the  time  James  Gardiner  and 
Mary  acted  in  the  ‘  Spirit  of  ’76,’  ”  whis¬ 
pered  the  incautious  neighbor.  “This 
wasn’t  the  wedding  we  expected  to  attend 
then.” 

“It  isn’t  the  thing  to  say  in  her  own 
house,”  said  Prudence,  determined  to  speak 
her  mind  openly  when  driven  into  a  corner. 
“But,  to  my  mind,  Jim  Gardiner  was  worth 
twenty  like  Tom  Paddleford;  and,  if  I’m 
not  mistaken,  Mrs.  Lewis  will  find  out  she 
hasn’t  done  such  a  smart  thing  by  her 
daughter,  after  all.  I  notice  the  people  who 
never  make  mistakes  sometimes  wisn  tney 
had  the  excuse  of  being  no  wiser  than  their 
neighbors  to  fall  hack  on.” 

“They  have  the  girls  from  the  hotel  to  wait 
at  supper,”  observed  the  other,  whose  gaze 
had  followed  the  opening  of  a  door  into 
the  dining-room.  ‘  ‘  Did  you  ever  see  any¬ 
thing  go  off  better?  There’s  always  such 
confusion,  having  a  large  company,  when 
you  have  to  depend  on  home  help.  But 
Mrs.  Lewis  does  understand  managing 
wonderfully  1” 

“Mrs.  Lewis  don’t  have  the  credit  oi 
that  notion.  I  can  tell  you  all  about  that,” 
said  the  other.  “That  Miss  Butterfield, 
who  keeps  house  for  Mrs.  Burt,  planned  it 
all.  Mrs.  Lewis  wanted  to  get  her  to  come 
over  and  superintend,  just  as  she  would 
any  hired  housekeeper.  But  Mrs.  Burt  said 
she  didn’t  think  Emetine  would  come  that 
way.  She  dropped  a  hint  to  the  girl;  hut 
she  took  it  mighty  cool,  till  Mrs.  Lewis 


sent  her  an  invitation,  with  the  rest  of  the 
family,  and  she  came  over.  And  she  sug¬ 
gested  to  Mrs.  Lewis  that  the  heat  way  to 
make  things  go  off  would  he  to  borrow 
old  Hollis  girls,  and  she  wouldn’t  mind 
taking  the  oversight  off  Mrs.  Lewis’s 
shoulders  for  the  evening,  as  she  must 
want  to  he  thinking  of  something  else  the 
night  her  daughter  was  married.  And 
Mrs.  Lewis  says  she  hasn’t  had  an  atom  of 
care  from  that  minute  to  this.  That  girl 
just  stepped  in  and  saw  to  everything 
dressed  the  tables,  and  got  the  dressing- 
rooms  ready,  and  took  care  of  the  coun¬ 
try  cousins.  Mrs.  Burt  said  there  wouldn’t 
have  been  half  glass  enough,  at  last,  if 
Emeline  hadn’t  insisted  on  having  a  dozen 
;  and  a  half  exlra.  Did  you  ever  taste  such 
I  coffee  at  a  oarty  before?” 


“Is  it  that  girl  in  the  lavender  dress,  with 
the  crape  ruches?  I  never  should  take  her 
for  a  housekeeper.” 

“  She’s  handsome,  I  tell  you.  Don’t  you 
see  there  isn’t  a  woman  to  compare  with 
her  in  the  room?” 

“I  couldn't  see  her  looks,  for  her  man 

ners,  she  moves  so  soft  and  elegant.  You 
don’t  mean  that’s  old  Butterfield's  dough 
ter,  out  by  the  Youatt  Bluff  ?  He  stole  her, 
then;  for  I’ll  declare  she’s  none  of  his.” 

“Hush!  She’s  behind  us.  Do  you  sup¬ 
pose  she  heard?’’  asked  the  neighbors,  witli 
distress,  as  the  gliding  figure,  in  sweeping 
dress,  came  to  a  pause  near  them. 

“She  gives  no  sign.  Beppernens  ccm- 
ing  this  way.  I  wonder  what  he’ll  have  to 
unfold. 

The  Colonel,  georgeous  in  blue  swallow- 
tailed  coat  and  white  vest,  had  been  trying 
to  assist  everybody  to  a  pleasant  evening, 
and  now  thought  it  time  to  take  some  en¬ 
joyment  on  his  own  account.  Not  to  the 
matrons  on  the  sofa  was  his  attentions  di¬ 
rected.  He  hated  women  with  stuck-up 
notions, he  said;  and,  as  his  ideas  of  stuck- 
un  women  included  all  who  objected  to 
miscellaneous  swearing  and  a  generally  un¬ 
braced  and  shirt-sleeved  style  of  manners, 
his  acquaintance  was  not  coveted  by  the 
ladies  of  New  Canton.  His  steps  were  ap¬ 
parently  directed  to  the  side-table  with 
pitcher  and  glasses,  near  which  sat  Emeline, 
the  snread  of  her  Dure  and  silky  skirts 
graceful,  though  of  most  modest  material 
and  fashion,  her  hands  crossed  in  superb 
indolence,  her  eyelids  down,  resting  from 
her  cares  in  the  supper-room,  with  an  air 
that  would  not  have  shamed  a  debutante  of 
Madison  Square.  A  sense  of  power  had 
come  with  the  success  of  her  little  ma- 
namver  about  the  invitation  to  the  wed¬ 
ding,  and  she  felt  self-poised  and  acted  so. 

Burt,  from  his  corner,  where  nothing 
escaped  him,  saw  the  change  with  some 
wonder.  The  young  lady  in  the  long  dress 
of  pale  lavender  mohair,  soft  and  sheeny  in 
its  folds,  made  with  a  surprising  attention 
ciTrio  an,t  wnm  -with  an  uorightness  and 
smoothness  of  carriage  that  distinguished 
itself  among  the  awkward,  giggling  girls  of 
tlie  crowd,  looked  and  moved  at  leas*,  the 
equal  of  every  creature  about  her.  The 
man  of  discrimination,  used  to  wider 
society  than  poor  Burt,  would  have  recog¬ 
nized  her  at  once  for  what  she  was— material 
for  a  highbred  lady — one  of  Nature’s  most 
gracious  molds,  for  she  has  many  and  vary¬ 
ing  ones  of  what  men  call  her  best.  Burt 
had  natural  taste  enough  to  recognize  the 
pleasure  of  the  change  from  the  demure 
maiden  his  household  had  known,  and  he 
watched  quietly  to  see  what  might  come  ot 
it.  He  saw  Peppernell  draw  neat,  ostensi¬ 
bly  fora  glass  of  water,  and  his  eye  spark¬ 
led  with  malicious  mischief. 

■  ■  I  think  I  shall  venture  to  claim  acquaint- 
ance,”  he  said,  with  a  fascinating  grin  of 
the  kind  apt  to  go  with  blue  beetle-winged 
coat  and  brass  buttons.  ““We  have  met 
often  enough”  (he  had  seen  her  at  Mr. 
Burt’s),  “and  I  am  sure  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  before  you  came  to 
town.” 

“  I  live  at  Mrs.  Burt's,"  was  tne  answer, 
given  without  the  least  hesitation,  “aud 
my  father  is  Mr.  Butterfield,  who  lives  out 
by  the  Youatt  Bluff.” 

Though  this  was  said  without  the  slightest 
accent,  two  listeners  on  the  lounge  heard  it 
with  reddening  ears. 

“The  bride  is  looking  sweetly  to-night,” 
was  the  Colonel’s  next  observation,  “I 
approve  the  custom  of  countries  where  the 


of  a  handsome  affair,  that  would  iook  line  |  now  ouen  nave  a  i.uiu  —  — -  —  i  — 
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women  wear  a  veil  all  the  time— most 
women.  There  are  faces  which  I  would 
he  sorry  to  see  hidden,”  with  a  how  which 
rnaua  his  words  a  neatly-turned  compli¬ 
ment  enough.  “We are  favored  to-night 
with  heauty  adorned  and  unadorned — that 
is,  not  much,”  said  the  Colonel,  lamely 
and  embarrassed,  finding  his  idea  had  not 
altogether  the  right  sound.  "  I  can’t  spare 
all  my  admiration  for  the  front  rooms,  you 
sea,”  where  the  bridal  party  was  then  con¬ 
spicuous. 

“Much  obliged  for  your  politeness,”  said 
the  unmoved  beauty;  "  but  you  had  better 
keep  such  pretty  speeches  for  the  front 
rooms.  Colonel.  I  don’t  know  what  to  do 
with  them.” 

“I  shall  be  pleased  to  do  so,”  said  the 
ready  beau,  "  if  you  will  allow  me  to  es¬ 
cort  you  there,  where  you  belong,”  bend¬ 
ing  his  arm  with  alacrity. 

But  it  did  not  suit  Emclinc’s  book  to  en¬ 
ter  notice  in  the  ill-flavored  escort  of  Pep- 
pernell.  Neither  did  she  mean  to  offend  the 
doughty  Colonel’s  self-love,  as  a  girl  of  live¬ 
lier  spirit  than  tact  would  have  done.  She 
laid  the  tips  of  her  fingers  on  the  blue  coat- 
sleeve,  took  half  a  turn  round  the  back 
rooms,  and,  before  the  Colonel  quite  knew 
when  or  how,  he  was  talking  with  one  of 
the  Lewis  cousins,  while  Emeline  escaped 
to  her  seat.  Burt  saw  the  manceuver  and 
smiled  grimly  at  Peppernell’s  discomfiture. 

It  was  in  his  way  to  mark  his  approval  of 
the  girl's  cleverness  by  sending  her  more 
acceptable  attentions  than  those  she  had  so 
adroitly  disposed  of.  Not  in  any  open 
fashion.  That  would  have  been  gross  tactics 
for  Burt.  He  sauntered  up  to  a  knot  of 
young  men  who  were  eyeing  the  ladies, 
after  the  manner  of  home-bred  youth,  and 
it  hardly  needed  the  financier’s  temperate 
judgmonUhat  any  gentleman  would  show 
his  taste  m  paying  civilities  to  Miss  Butter¬ 
field,  to  draw  them  one  after  another  to  her 
Side.  What  one  man  admires  another 
man  is  sure  to  find  good,  and  the  pale  lav¬ 
ender  dress  and  the  pretty  wearer  had  no 
reason  to  complain  that  her  evening  was  a 
dull  one.  It  would  have  done  old  Hannah 
Butterfield  good  to  see  her  beautiful  child 
watched  and  admired,  in  a  modest  way,  as 
she  was  this  evening.  Burt  glanced  at  her 
occasionally  with  a  quiet  satisfaction  under 
his  impassive  air.  He  knew  his  work  and 
was  pleased  with  it. 

Later  in  the  evening  the  bride  drew  Em¬ 
eline  to  her  side,  and,  as  the  two  stood  to¬ 
gether  alone — one  pale,  shimmering  figure, 
with  face  as  white  as  her  dress— the  glow¬ 
ing,  dark-eyed,  opening  loveliness  by  her 
side  was  too  marked  for  the  dullest  eye  to 
miss.  Emeline,  looking  up,  caught  Burt’s 
gaze  on  them  from  a  distance,  which 
changed  to  a  smile  as  he  met  hcr’s— a  smile 
so  frank,  winning,  and  kind  that  it  changed 
the  whole  character  of  his  face.  In  it  she 

read  recognition,  complete,  respectful _ 

such  as  she  thirsted  for.  It  secerned 
to  bid  her  have  confidence  in  her¬ 
self  an'd  he  happy.  It  was  a  tribute 
that  she  could  take  to  her  room  and  think 
over,  without  loss  of  its  zest  or  worth.  It 
rayed  from  his  soul  so  direct  and  sincere 
that  never  afterward  did  Emeline  doubt 
that  she  had  a  friend  in  her  polished,  un¬ 
demonstrative,  taciturn  employer.  This 
unexpected  kindness  was  all  that  was  want¬ 
ing  to  turn  her  evening  into  unalloyed 
pleasure.  Happiness  lent  her  its  irresisti¬ 
ble  charm,  and  the  child  had  only  one 
wish  left— that  her  mother  could  see  her 
and  know  how  she  was  enjoying  herself 
and  how  well  folks  received  her. 

But  she  had  been  working  very  hard  all 
day,  and  toward  midnight  fatigue  be^an  to 
tell  even  on  her  young  strength.  She  stole 
to  a  window  in  the  entry,  and  the  soft 
light  of  a  young  moon,  just  large  enough 
to  make  the  darkness  delicious,  made  it 
tempting  to  rest.  The  next  minute  a  bevy 
of  rustling  young  ladies  invaded  her  re¬ 
treat,  which  was  next  the  dressing, 
room. 

“Make  haste,”  cried  one  who  had  the 
fir3t  chance  with  her  powder-puff  at  the 
glass.  “They  are  going  to  have  a  waltz 
next,  and  I  want  to  dance  with  TomPad- 
dleford.” 

"  Wait,  can’t  you?”  cried  another.  “  My 
panier  is  all  to  one  side.  That  last  turn. 

I  knew  it.” 

*’ 1  always  draw  mine  so  close  that  it 


can’t  slip,”  said  another  young  lady,  who 
quietly  kept  the  glass  to  herself. 

"  Yes>  an(i  wears  everything  so  tight  she 
can  hardly  breathe,”  whispered  another. 
And  the  gay  besiegers  fled,  with  freshly-ad¬ 
justed  toilets,  appearing  below  flushed  and 
complacent. 

How  sweet  it  looks  in  the  moonshine,” 
said  one  who  lingered,  looking  over  Eme¬ 
line  s  shoulder.  “It’s  so  warm  in  these 
rooms.  Let’s  go  out  and  walk  a  minute. 
It’s  lovely  out.” 

They  borrowed  a  shawl  apiece  from  the 
dressing-room  and  stole  out  unseen.  The 
night  was  a  mild  one  for  March,  with  the 
scents  of  fresh  leaf  and  sprouting  grass  in 
the  air.  The  girls  strolled  down  the  deep 
Lewis  grounds,  hack  of  which  were  vacant 
lots,  where  the  turf  was  green  and  soft  as 
velvet  and  the  white  oaks  threw  long 
shadows.  The  girls  lingered  in  the  wel¬ 
come  spell  of  the  moonlight;  and  the 
younger  one,  with  the  ready  friendliness 
of  girls,  stole  her  arm  round  Emeline’s 
waist,  who  thrilled  at  the  touch  with  sud¬ 
den  pleasure.  It  was  new  for  her  to  he  on 
familiar  terms  even  with  her  own  sex.  She 
had  been  kept  at  a  distance  from  all  whom 
she  would  have  liked,  and  had  held  herself 
studiously  apart  from  those  near  her  own 
level,  who  would  have  sought  her. 

“The  Colonel  is  taken  with  you  to-night,” 
said  the  girl,  laughingly.  "  Ihopeyou  will 
be  good  to  him  and  console  him.  He  has 
the  best  eye  for  a  pretty  face  you  ever  saw, 
and  a  pretty  foot  sends  him  foolish." 

"He  has  no  need  to  come  my  way,  then,” 
said  Emeline,  disdainfully.  j 

“  Come  now.  Do  you  want  to  get  some¬ 
body  to  tell  you  that  you  are  the  hand- 
somest  woman  at  the  wedding  to-night? 
Everybody  is  noticing  you.  If  I  just  had 
your  good  looks,  there  isn’t  a  man  in  Can¬ 
ton  that  I  would  not  have,  if  I  wanted  him.” 

“Are  they  to  be  bad  so  easy?  Won’t 
you  give  me  some  lessons?” 

“  A  woman  with  such  looks  as  you  have 
don’t  need  much  teaching.  But  I  won’t 
say  any  more.  If  you  don’t  know  what 
you  are,  the  men  will  teach  3rou  fast 
enough.  You  keep  the  Colonel  on  a  string 
and  don’t  let  him  once  get  too  near  you,  or 
you  may  be  sorry  for  it.  Other  girls  have 
been.  But  you  can  stay  and  smell  dew  as 
long  as  you  want  to.  I’m  going  in.” 

Emeline  lingered  a  moment  alone  with 
the  secret  that  had  been  revealed  to  her  by  1 
common  lips.  She  was  beautiful,  then, 
and  very  beautiful,  by  this  girl’s  account. 
Was  it  true,  and  could  she  trust  what  such 
a  gossip  said?  She  would  trj-  her  gift, 
some  time,  when  the  right  man  came. 

As  she  rested,  concealed  by  a  screen  of 
thorny  locusts,  she  heard  a  tread  turn  off 
from  the  street  to  the  footpath  which  led 
past  the  end  of  the  grounds— footsteps 
weary  and  dogged,  like  those  of  some  labor¬ 
ing  man  going  from  his  work.  They 
stopped  just  try  the  hedge  where  she  stood, 
half  dreading  to  be  accosted  by  some 
loiterer.  Moments  passed,  and  she  heard  a 
whisper  so  full  of  passion  that  she  thrilled 
with  involuntary  pity:  “Oh!  Marjx”  And 
the  slow,  weary  tread  turned  nway,  like  feet 
dragging  themselves  from  a  beloved  grave. 
Who  was  the  loiterer  and  what  did  that  sigh 
mean,  the  irrepressible,  ingenuous  utter¬ 
ance  of  sorrow?  Emeline  had  heard  of  this 
Deing  a  torced  wedding,  of  a  wronged  lover, 
and  a  false  bride.  Had  she  herself  been 
called  to  receive  the  last  sigh  of  a  faithful 
heart  grieving  over  its  priceless  hopes?  If 
some  one  had  been  so  true  to  her,  would 
she  allow  it  to  sigh  so?  Such  thoughts, 
half  formed,  came  through  the  head  of  the 
girl,  who  stood  bareheaded  under  the  faint 
March  stars,  while  the  wind  that  blew  up 
from  the  valley  seemed  to  bring  hopes  and 
promise  of  love  and  all  she  longed  for  most. 

Within,  games  and  dances  follow  each 
other  gayly.  Tom  Paddleford  is  with  his 
chosen  friends  in  a  little  room  off  the  sup¬ 
per-room,  whence  issue  the  sounds  of 
clinking  glasses,  loud  talk,  end  uproarious 
laughter.  The  bride  has  left  the  dances; 
but  no  .  one  misses  her  who,  with  joyless 
eye  and  pallid  cheek,  has  contributed  less 
than  any  other  one  to  the  merriment  of  the 
evening.  The  veil  and  white  dress  have 
been  taken  off  by  careful  hands,  folded 
and  laid  away,  the  wreath  and  gloves 
placed  in  their  perfumed  boxes,  and  her 
jnother  and  eldest  briflemaid  have  left  the 


room.  Shouts  of  laughter  from  the  room 
just  below  indicate  that  her  solitude  will 
not  soon  be  disturbed.  For  the  first  time 
tli at  day  she  feels  free  and  draws  a  few 
breaths  of  such  freedom  as  will  henceforth 
only  be  left  her  when  alone.  She  feels 
calm,  numb — like  hunted  creatures  in  the 
grasp  of  the  destroyer.  She  goes  to  the 
window,  veiled  by  the  darkness,  and  looks 
out  at  the  silvery  beauty  of  the  first  spring 
moon.  She  forgets  the  present  moment  in 
the  delicate,  shadowy  peace  that  is  abroad. 
A  passing  form  under  the  trees  by  the  walk 

un  iu  wmmraw;  yet  she  waits  a 
moment,  hoping  it  may  pass  on.  It  lingers. 
An  idler,  doubtless,  attracted  by  the  lights 
and  sound  within. 

Unhappy  love  has  nothing  to  blind  its 
vision.  The  watcher,  drawn  by  a  strange, 
indefinable  impulse,  had  left  his  solitary 
musings  to  gather  what  lie  might  of  a  wed¬ 
ding  that  should  have  been  his  own;  knew 
the  window  which  opened  from  a  girl’s 
chamber,  and  in  the  shadow  of  the  trees 
traced  the  white,  slight  figure  between  the 
parted  curtains  perfectly.  The  same 
numo,  careless  calmness  fell  upon  him  too 
at  the  sight.  He  could  not  have  told  what 
made  him  gaze  at  it,  as  one  might  look  at  a 
coffined  face,  from  which  the  loveliness  had 
departed,  delayed  too  ioag  from  the  grave 
which  claimed  it.  A  reviving  pang  warned 
him  that  the  waking  from  his  trance  was 
near,  and  with  one  eloquent  gesture  he 
flung  his  last  kiss  to  the  silent,  phantom 
figure  and  hurried  away. 

[From  the  Forum  0/  the  People.] 

(The  editor  and  his  family  were  invited 
to  the  wedding,  and  Mr.  Paddleford  adver 
tised  in  The  Forum.) 

“BEAUTY  AND  FASHION! 

“THE  SOCIAL  EVENT  OF  TIIE  SEASON! 
'WEDDING  IN  IIiriTT  t.tpi.’  I 


The  groom  appeared  in  the  conventional 
black  full-dress  coat,  faultless  pantaloons 
and  white  cloves  and  tie.  ‘ 

.  “  The  ladies  present  vied  with  each  other 
in  the  magnificence  of  their  toilets,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  them  having  been  gotten  up  express¬ 
ly  for  the  occasion.  It  was  the  remark  of 
several  gentlemen  present  from  Chicago 
that  never  in  that  city  of  luxury  had  they 
ever  seen  gathered  together  more  elegantly 
attired  Indies  or  more  distingue  cavaliers. 

“After  the  ceremony  the  happy  pair  re¬ 
ceived  the  congratulations  of  their  many 
friends,  who  all  united  in  wishing  them 
the  most  perfect  happiness,  and  that  their 
life  might  flow  on  as  peacefully  as  course 
of  babbling  brooks  through  summer  mead¬ 
ows,  with  no  dark  clouds  to  ever  cover  their 
happy  sky. 

.  "  ,i  ue  old  veteran,  Col.  Peppernell,  ex¬ 
cited  much  amusement  by  comparing  the 
appearance  of  the  mansion,  in  its  dazzling 
splendor,  with  the  first  wedding  he  atlendod 
n  Lew  Canton.  The  fl  OWflrs  tllPn  trpro 


TcnEeIS?rrrAI'S,0F  FlIOS»  PADDI.EFOnn.JH..  AN'D 
Mips  Mary  Lewis.  —  Adornment  of  the 
Home  of  the  Bride’s  parents.  —  Tue 
Brilliant  Throng  Present.— The  Cer¬ 
emony.— The  Bridal  Presents. 


’  Wednesday  evening  the  most  brilliant 
gathering  that  ever  graced  New  Canton 
assembled  to  do  honor  to  the  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  Thomas  Paddleford.  Jr.,  Esq. 
son  of  our  old  and  highiv-esteemed  towns¬ 
man,  Thomas  Paddleford,  Sr.,  and  Mary, 
daughter  of  James  Lewis,  an  equally  old 
and  well-known  citizen. 

“The  families  represented  in  this  most 
auspicious  event  are  among  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  of  tlie  city,  and  the  occasion  was  one 
which  caused  too  great  a  flutter  in  the  hii-h 
social  circles  of  New  Canton  to  be  passed 
without  extended  comment. 

I  _  “  While  neither  of  the  contracting  par¬ 
ties  were  born  here,  they  passed  their 
earlier  childhood  in  New  Canton,  and  may 
he  said  to  have  resided  here  all  their  lives 
except  the  time  spent  abroad  in  gaining  the 
education  and  training  which,  combined 
with  mental  endowments  of  no  ordinary 
kind,  has  fitted  lliem  to  adorn  any  sphere  to 
which  they  may  be  called. 

“It  would  require  a  more  graphic  pen 
than.ours  to  describe  the  splendor  of  the 
Lewis  mansion  on  this  occasion.  The  well- 
known  taste  of  Mrs.  Lewis,  the  almost 
prodigal  liberality  of  the  father  of  the 
bridegroom,  and  the  exquisite  taste  of  tlie 
bride,  combined,  made  the  scene  one  of 
unparalleled  magnificence,  which  will  re¬ 
main  long  in  the  memory  of  those  present. 
We  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  that  we 
thought  we  detected  in  tlie  floral  display 
the  keen  sense  of  the  beautiful  which  lias 
always  distinguished  the  bridegroom,  and 
which  every  lady  within  miles  of  the  city 
has  had  occasion  for  many  years  to  employ 
in  her  personal  adornment. 

/•  me  ample  rooms  of  the  Lewis  man¬ 
sion  were  tilled  with  the  creme  tie  In  crime 
of  New  Canton,  and  many  of  the  elite  from 
Peoria  and  Chicago  honored  the  nuptials 
with  their  presence. 

“At  precisely  nine  o’clock  the  bridal 
party  were  ushered  into  the  grand  parlors. 
The  subdued  strains  of  the  '  Wedding 
March,’  rendered  in  the  most  faultless  style 
by  the  talented  organist  of  the  First  Church, 
Miss  Ganson  (the  elegant  piano  that  has  so 
long  graced  the  Lewis  mansion  was  never 
better  employed),  floated  through  the  air 
and  filled  the  rooms  with  a  flood  of  melody. 
They  took  their  position  under  an  immense 
floral  arch,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  T  intimpr 
D.D.,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  stepped 
forward  and,  in  a  ceremony  remarkable 
for  its  good  taste,  pronounced  the  happy 
words  that  united  two  fond  hearts  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  beautiful  formula  of  his  church, 
and  two  loving  souls  were  united  indissol¬ 
ubly. 

“The  lovely  bride  was  arrayed  in  a 
heavy  white  silk  dress,  low  corsage,  demi- 
train,  the  sides  looped  up  with  orange 
flowers,  and  profusely  trimmed  with  Val¬ 
enciennes  lace.  Her  brow  was  surmounted 
with  a  wreath  of  exquisite  orange  blossoms, 
from  which  issued  the  gauzy  bridal-veil, 
which  floated  gracefully  to  the  floor.  She 
attracted  the  attention  of  all  and  presented 
a  picture  the  like  of  which  Raphael  might 
have  given  half  ail  if  to  have  reproduced. 


in  xs ew  Canton.  The  flowers  then  were 
gathered  from  the  prairie,  the  bride  was 
arrayed  in  calieo  and  wore  a  smart  white 
apron,  and  the  groom  sported  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  his  best  suit  of  Kentucky  jeans. 
‘There  were  no  crosses  of  flowers  from 
Chicago, 1  said  the  Colonel;  ‘  no  table  groan¬ 
in’  with  all  the  luxuries  of  the  season;  no 
silks  and  satins  and  velvets;  no  floors  cov¬ 
ered  with  cloth  for  dancing;  hut  there  was 
u.  i uk  cauiu,  one  room  ana  a  big  tire  at  the 
end  of  it,^  and  the  refreshments  were 
pumpkin  pies  and  venison  and  hard  cider — 
no  champagne  in  them  days.  And  the 
wedding  presents — there  was  nosilvercake- 
baskets  and  things;  but  we  all  chipped  in 
and  made  up  a  purse  for  the  couple  to  get 
’em  something  to  go  to  housekeepin’.  I 
performed  the  ceremony,  as  a  justice  of  the 
peace;’  and  I  gave  ’em  my  fee  (which  was 
not  a  Iwcnty-dollar  gold  piece)  and  a  half- 
dollar  besides.  But  we  danced  as  long  and 
were  as  jolly  as  we  shall  be  to-night.  Earth¬ 
ly  grandeur  counts  but  for  little.’ 

“  It  is  a  bold  flight  of  the  imagination 
and  one  can  scarcely  conceive  of  such  a 
tiling;  but,  if  our  hopes  are  realized,  the 
wedding  of  ten  years  hence  will  excel  this 
in  grandeur  as ‘far  as  this  excelled  the 
bumble  scene  so  graphically  described  by 
the  distinguished^  president  of  the  Land 
Comoanv. 

“  Tlie  bridal  presents — composed  of  many 
useful  and  ornamental  articles,  vertu  and 
bric-a-brac — were  rich  and  elegant  in  the 
extreme  and  excited  the  admiration  of  all. 
The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  them. 
"Want  of  space  precludes  a  full  enumeration : 
“Rev.  Mr.  Latimer  and  Wife:  book¬ 
mark,  with  Bible,  embroidered  in  two 
colors. 

“Mr.  Chap.  Burt:  deed  of  lot  in  Fourth 
Addition  to  New  Canton. 

“  ^Irs.  Ciias.  Burt:  silver  cake  basket. 
“Tiros  Paddleford,  Senior,  father  of  the 
bridegroom:  ten  lots  in  Second  Addi¬ 
tion  to  New  Canton,  deeded  directly  to 
the  bride. 

“Mrs..  Tiios.  Paddleford.  mother  of  the 
bridegroom :  set  of  solid  silver  spoons 
and  richly  plated  knives. 

“Col.  Setii  Peppernell:  to  bride  and 
bridegroom  each  a  lot  in  Third  Addi¬ 
tion  to  New  Canton. 

“Squire  Sn alp:  lot  in  North  Addition. 

“  Capt.  Peak:  lot  in  North  Addition. 

“Mrs.  Capt.  Peak:  silver-plated  cake- 

hnslrof. 

“  Mhs.  SquntE  Sn.uiP:  silver  napkin-ring, 
“Mbs.  Col.  PErmnxELi, :  silver  cake-bas¬ 
ket, 

“Mbs.  Absoi.om  Thompson:  silver  cake- 
basket. 

“Mns.  J.  G.  Robinson:  silver  napkin-ring. 
“Mn.  and  Mns.  Pettixgill:  silver  cake- 
basket, 

“Mns.  Peter  Tobbexce:  elegant  carved 
wooden  salad-fork  and  spoon. 

“Mn.  and  Mns.  Sami..  MAnsn:  silver  cake- 
baskets. 

“Mn.  and  Mns.  Pettigrew  and  Daugh¬ 
ters:  pair  of  silver  napkin-rings. 

“Mn.  and  Mns.  Situbael  Sanders:  pair 
vases. 

“Mn.  and  Mns.  Nat.  Haugiiton:  silver 
cake-basket. 

“  There  were  other  presents  equally  valu¬ 
able,  from  almost  every  family  in  the  city, 
who  took  this  method  of  testifying  their 
respect  for  the  happy  oair.  ”  ° 

[From  the  Sentinel.] 

(ThePaddlefords  did  not  advertise  in  The 
Sentinel  and  the  editor  was  not  invited.) 

M  “,Th,03;  Pa(idlef°rd.  Of  the  firm  of  Pad- 
dleford  &  Son,  was  married,  Wednesday 
night,  to  Miss  Mary  Lewis.  A  very  re¬ 
spectable  company,  in  point  of  numbers, 
was  present,” 

The  next  morning  Tom  Paddleford 
gazed  at  the  presents,  so  ostentatiously  dis¬ 
played,  and  tried  very  hard  to  preserve  a 
smiling  exterior.  But  it  was  a  failure.  He 
turned  away  with  disgust  so  plainly  de¬ 
picted  on  his  features  as  to  be  visible  to 
any  one. 

"Fifteen  cake-baskets  and  thirty-one 
napkin-rings,  and  all  of  them  plated  except 
Ma’s,  and  that  I  have  to  pay  for.  Popham, 
the  jeweler,  had  a  big  stock  on  hand  and 
closed  ’em  out  cheap.  We  deal  in  the 
same  goods,  but  nobody  bought  ’em  of  us, 
Bah!’ 

To  be  ConlfntKd1 
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